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The  story  behind  the  story. 


Servicemen  were  dying.  Nighttime  crashes  of  military 
helicopters  were  occurring  with  alarming  frequency. 
The  cause?  Pilot  error,  said  the  Pentagon. 

Orange  County  Register  reporter  Edward  Humes 
suspected  othenvise. 

During  his  six-month  investigation,  which  included 
his  use  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  declassify 
military  documents,  Humes  uncovered  another  ex¬ 
planation:  the  widespread  use  of  light-amplifying 
goggles  that  were  never  designed  for  pilot  use. 

in  the  Dark”  revealed  the  dangers  of  such  goggles 
last  December.  It  was  among  a  series  of  Humes’s  articles  on 
the  military  recently  honored  by  the  Pulitzer  judges  for 
specialized  reporting.  And  led  directly  to  a  congressional 
investigation  into  the  matter. 

A  Pulitzer  Prize.  A  shining  example  of  the  Register’s 
resolve  to  provide  unparalleled  news  coverage- 


. .  The  business  of  editorial  cartooning 
involves  sitting  on  the  fence  and  firing  in 
both  directions.  It  means  mustering  the 
best  draftsmanship  possible.  And  it  also 
helps  to  be  against  the  government . . ." 


When  the  New  YbrAc  Daily  News’  Paul  Rigby  takes 
aim  and  fires,  issues  explode  from  the  White  House  to 
Buckingham  Palace. 

This  patriarch  of  political  cartoonists  has  nabbed 
awards,  as  well  as  readership,  from  Sydney  to  Manhat¬ 
tan.  In  fact,  he's  a  five-time  winner  of  Australia's  pres¬ 
tigious  Walkley  Award. 

His  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  10  cartoon¬ 
ists- Steve  Kelley,  Bruce  Beattie,  Scott  Willis,  Mark 
Cullum,  Cary  Markstein,  J.D.  Crowe,  Pat  Crowley, 
and  Bob  Englehart  -have  appeared  in  People 


magazine,  the  New  York  Times,  Time  and  Newsweek 

Copley  cartoonists  are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  To  draw 
your  own  conclusions,  call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for- 
a  free  sample  of  our  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  pack¬ 
age,  available  camera-ready  daily,  weekly  or  monthly. 

Cet  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  reve¬ 
nues.  The  one  with  the  draw  of  our  controversial 
cartoonists. 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

a,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1116 


America’s  most  demand! 
products  are  sold  on  Symmetry 
SC  paper. 

Symmetry"  sujxTcalendered  ira|)er  imi)art: 
the  essence  of  classic  product  (luality  that  is 
very  adveiliser  fnendly. 

With  consistently  outstanding  printability 
in  catalogs.  Sunday  maymzines,  instuls. 
publications  aiwl  directories.  Symmetry  SC 
])a])ei’  ^iW‘S  advertisers  invitin.ir.mon-u'lare 
readability,  and  a  satin-like  finish  for  vibrant 
color  reproduction  that  sells  readers  and 
customei’s. 

\(tvv  with  ov(*r  a  million  tons  of  S(  ’ 


experience  and  new  state-of-the-art 
technology,  Madison'is  bringing-  Symmetry 
pa))ei’  to  an  even  moi’e  impressive  ])erfoiTnance 
level. 

All  this,  plus  a  friendly  bVi  to  iinC  savings. 

Foi'  the  newest  insights  into  Symmetiy  S(  ’ 
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APRIL 

23- 26 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Convention, 

Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Convention,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Chicago. 

26-29 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  Meeting, 
Ramada  Inn  Renaissance,  Jackson,  Miss. 

MAY 

6- 7— Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Distinguished  Service  Awards 

Conference,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

7- 9— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  New  Market  Hilton  Hotel, 

Canton. 

7-11— International  Press  Institute,  Hotel  Intercontinental,  Berlin. 

10 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Conference  for  Journal¬ 
ists;  Fear,  Trust  and  Acceptable  Risk:  New  Challenges  for  the  Public 
and  the  Press,  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

10-12— Newspapers  in  Education,  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 
10-12— Northwest  International  Circulation  Executives,  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Cavalier,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

12-14 — Pittsburgh  Conference,  Sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Airport 
Marriott,  Pittsburgh. 

12-14 — Ontario  News  Photographers  Association,  Convention,  London,  Ont. 
14-16— National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists,  Ramada  Inn,  Mystic, 
Conn. 

14-17— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Marriott's  Harbor 
Beach  Hotel,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

17- 20 — Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies,  Hollywood  Roosevelt 

Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

18- 21 — National  Cartoonists  Society  Reuben  Awards  Weekend,  Royal  York 

Hotel,  Toronto. 

21-24 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Portsmouth  Sheraton  Hotel,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

21-24 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Conference, 
Castle  Inn,  Orlean,  N.Y. 

30-6/2 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel, 
Washington  D.C. 

30- 6/2— Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Saint  John,  New  Bruns¬ 

wick. 

31- 6/4 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Convention,  Sheraton 

Islander,  Newport  Beach,  R.l. 

SeminarsIWorkshops/Clinics 

APRIL 

26-27— NENA,  Visual  Journalism  Workshop.  Sheraton-Portsmouth  Hotel  & 
Conference  Center,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

29 — Science  and  Journalism  Conference,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Medi¬ 
cal  Education  Center  Amphitheater,  Boston.  Cosponsors  inciude  the 
Boston  Globe  and  New  England  Newspaper  Association. 

30-5/5— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives,  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation,  Reston,  Va. 

30-5/5— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  MACTRAC:  Intermediate, 
St.  Petersburgh. 

MAY 

4-6— NENA,  Workshop,  Managing  the  Weekly  Newspaper,  Mystic  Hilton, 
Mystic,  Conn. 

7-10— ANPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Newsroom  Management,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla. 

7- 13— American  Press  Institute,  Feature  and  Lifestyle  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

8- 10— ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Workshop,  Omni 

Georgetown  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

8-12— ANPA,  Management  Introduction  to  Newspaper  Technology,  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  Newspaper  Center.  Reston,  Va. 

10-12— ANPA,  Compensation  Planning  and  Administration  for  Newspapers. 
Workshop,  Palmer  House.  Chicago. 

10- 11— Inland  Press  Association,  Small  Newspaper  Seminar:  Economic 

Survivai,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare  Hotel,  Chicago. 

11- 12 — Inland  Press  Association,  Seminar,  Keeping  the  Family  Business 

Healthy,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare  Hotel,  Chicago. 

11-13— Southern  Short  Course  (Photography),  Charlotte,  N.C. 

12— ANPA,  Benefits  Planning  and  Administration  for  Newspapers,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Getting  a  head  No.  67i 

“Re-election  of  Pindling  Expected  in  Bahamas”  was 
what  the  headline  said.  Well,  who  Pindling?  as  Harold 
Ross  might  have  asked.  The  least-known,  perhaps,  of  the 
world’s  premiers. 

A  cardinal  rule  of  headline-writing  is  that  heads  should 
contain  no  names  that  the  reader  will  not  instantly  recog¬ 
nize.  “Re-election  of  Premier”  would  not  only  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  rule  but  would  have  added  to  the  information 
given  by  the  headline.  Use  of  names  the  average  reader 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  is  one  of  the  commonest  faults 
of  headlines. 

Recently  the  assessor  of  Los  Angeles  County  resigned, 
and  a  man  named  Pope  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Thereafter,  as  the  new  man  assumed  his  duties,  the  head¬ 
lines  read  “Pope  this”  and  “Pope  that.”  I  submit  that  this 
name  is  not  suitable  for  headline  purposes,  because  most 
readers  are  going  to  assume  at  first  glance  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  pope  who  heads  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
happened  to  me  a  couple  of  times  ;  the  fact  that  the  context 
had  to  do  with  property  assessments  did  not  seem  to  help 
matters.  Pope  has  been  too  long  and  universally  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  religious  connection. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  reader,  after  all,  can  go 
through  the  headline  again  and  will  grasp  what  is  intended 
on  the  second  take,  but,  in  my  view,  a  headline  that  has  to 
be  read  twice  has  failed.  This  is  true  also  if  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  the  story  to  understand  the  headline. 

Copy  editors,  following  the  news  from  day  to  day  w  ith  a 
fine-tooth  comb,  are  familiar  with  its  more  recondite 
aspects  but  I  think  they  often  expect  too  much  of  the 
reader.  The  newspaper  reader  runs  as  he  reads  and,  in 
fact,  newspapers  are  unique  among  publications  in  being 
put  together  to  facilitate  the  speedy  absorption  of  a  great 
deal  of  information.  The  typical  reader  probably  will  just 
skip  it  and  go  on  to  something  else  unless  the  subject 
happens  to  be  of  overriding  interest  to  him.  But  what  if  he 
cannot  even  fathom  what  the  subject  is  because  the  head¬ 
line  writer  has  made  too-large  assumptions  about  what  the 
reader  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know? 

As  people  throughout  the  country  are  aware,  there  was 
a  great  uproar  in  California  over  property-tax  limitation.  I 
would  guess  that  for  a  week  or  so  at  least  half  the  content 
of  many  papers  was  devoted  to  ramification  of  this  com¬ 
plex  subject.  One  of  its  aspects  was  the  taxation  of  what  in 
California  is  called  “unsecured  property.”  I  read  through 
a  whole  story  that  started  on  Page  One  about  the  taxation 
of  such  property  but  neglected  anywhere  to  explain  just 
what  unsecured  property  is.  Some  years  ago  I  was  a  local- 
government  reporter  but  I  myself  had  forgotten.  Perhaps  I 
am  just  stupid.  Still,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  no  harm 
would  have  been  done  by  an  explanation  that  unsecured 
property  is  personal  property  —  the  term  used  in  some 
states  —  such  as  boats,  distinguished  from  land  or  the 
structures  on  it. 

People  are  so  used  to  being  baffled  by  gobbledygook 
from  public  officials  that  they  are  likely  to  be  easily  thrown 
by  an  expression  like  “unsecured  property.” 

No  copy  editor  should  pass  an  expression  he  does  not 
understand  himself  although  I  know  that  some  desks  on 
important  papers  have  instructions  not  to  touch  copy 
except  to  correct  grammar  and  misspellings.  Such  instruc¬ 
tions,  I  suppose,  arise  out  of  hideous  boners  introduced  by 
copy  editors  in  the  past,  and  the  editors  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  laying  down  these  rules,  but  this  reduces  the 
copy  editor’s  job  to  comma-chasing  and  headline-writing 
and  diminishes  his  stature  accordingly. 
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The  size  of  Hearst  newspapers  varies. 
But  our  standard  of  excellence  never  does. 


Hearst  newspapers  serve  many  different 
communities,  from  small  towns  to  big 
cities.  But  big,  small  or  in  between,  our  14 
daily  papers  are  written  to  a  single  standard 
of  excellence.  An  uncompromising  standard 
recognized  by  a  loyal  and  growing  readership. 
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In  reporting  news  that  affects  your  this  simple  exercise  in  the  basics  of  expand,  develop,  and  adapt,  the  news 

readers,  international  datelines  no  reporting.  and  other  services  and  products  of 

lor^er  can  be  considered  foreign.  WHO:  The  Reuter  News  Report.  Reuters  so  as  to  maintain  its  leading 

Of  the  top  10  news  stories  of  1988  WHAT:  Over  1.000  reporters  and  position  in  the  internaional  news  and 

named  by  US.  editors,  five  happened  editors,  updating,  rewriting  and  editing  information  business.”  (from  the  Reuter 

outside  the  United  States.  for  your  readers.  Trust  Principles) 

That  alone  should  persuade  you  to  WHEN-.  Every  day,  around  the  dock,  HCW:  Call  212-603-3576  for  a  free 

subscribe  to  the  news  report  of  the  writing  for  your  define  trial. 

world’s  leading  news  cxganizatfon.  WHERE:  From  115  bureaus  worldwide 

Just  in  case  it  isn’t,  we’ll  just  add  WHY:  “No  effort  shall  be  spared  to 

The  First  Name  In  News. 


What’s  inside  this  week’s  issue  of  E&P 


Every  year  when  we  begin  the  mas¬ 
sive,  four-day  undertaking  of  putting 
out  a  100-plus  page  magazine  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention,  we  wonder 
what  can  be  done  to  make  it  as  good 
an  issue  as  the  year  before. 

Since  the  magazine  is  put  together 
and  printed  in  forms,  it  is  hard  to 
visualize  the  total  package  until  it 
comes  off  the  press  in  its  entirety. 

This  year’s  ANPA  convention 
issue  is  again  loaded  with  interesting 
articles. 

The  lead  story  in  this  issue  is 
entitled  “Newspapers  —  fundamen¬ 
tally  strong”  and  consists  of  inter¬ 
views  with  numerous  investment 
bankers  and  financial  analysts  who 
agree  that,  despite  the  current  softness 
in  advertising  and  earnings  growth, 
the  newspaper  business  will  remain 
strong  entering  the  1990s. 

For  the  convention-goer,  there  is 
the  usual  ANPA  program  story  and 
events  schedule  on  Pages  15  &  16. 

An  interview  with  incoming  ANPA 
chairman  William  Cowles  3rd  appears 
on  Page  17. 


For  those  who  will  be  spending  four 
or  five  days  in  Chicago  for  the  con¬ 
vention,  on  Pages  18-20  and  116-118 
there  is  an  extensive  entertainment 
and  dining  guide  (with  maps)  pre¬ 
pared  by  reviewers  and  artists  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Getting  back  to  hard  news,  there  is 
a  fascinating,  in-depth  look  at  report¬ 
ers  who  cover  executions  (Page  21). 

Newspapers  and  the  “FAX  revolu¬ 
tion”  is  touched  on  in  a  story  on  Page 
22  and  on  Page  24  is  a  story  on  how  a 
newspaper  was  faxed  to  the  orbiting 
space  shuttle. 

A  story  on  how  newspapers  are 
taking  advantage  of  audiotex  can  be 
found  in  an  article  appearing  on  Page 
84.  Another  story  with  tech 
implications  —  how  soybean  crops 
(used  for  soybean  inks)  are  being 
destroyed  by  a  fungus  infection  — 
can  be  found  on  Page  82  and  is 
entitled,  “Sudden  death  syndrome 
for  soybeans.” 

The  disappearing  breed  of  “News¬ 
papers  with  strange  names”  is  ex¬ 
amined  on  Page  26  and  the  newspaper 
industry’s  battle  with  new  Federal 


Trade  Commission  guidelines  as  they 
affect  co-op  advertising  is  detailed  in 
an  article  on  Page  30. 

The  effect  that  the  radiation  leak  at 
the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  plant  in 
1%9  had  on  journalists  covering  the 
tragedy  is  being  examined  in  a  study 
by  two  New  York  researchers  (Page 
32). 

Lee  Enterprises  appears  to  be  in  an 
acquisition  mode  as  it  has  hired  a 
consultant  for  acquisitions  and  plan¬ 
ning  (Page  36). 

In  addition,  there  are  studies  on 
sports  journalists  (Page  56),  prison 
coverage  (Page  74)  and,  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  movies  about  newspapers, 
there  is  the  most  complete  guide  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere  (Page  80)  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  E&P  by  Jerry  Roberts,  film 
critic  for  Copley  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
papers. 

There  is  a  feature  on  a  “top  cop” 
turned  columnist  (Page  64)  and 
assorted  coverage  of  the  recent 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  convention  held  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

—  John  Consoli 


Covering  executions  —  an  in-depth  iook  . 

There  are  a  handful  of  journalists  around  the  country  whose  Job  it  is  to  witness  executions.  E&P  interviewed 
them  and  on  Page  21  of  this  week’s  issue,  and  they  tell  what  it’s  like  to  cover  this  beat. 


Covering  the  hangings 
was  "simply  an  assignment 
that  fell  to  me  in  the  course 
of  covering  the  county." 

—  J.H.  Johnston  III 
Leavenworth  Daily  Times 


"Momma's  going  to 
cover  a  meeting,"  she 
would  say  on  those  nights 
she  left  for  the  Texas  prison 
unit  at  Huntsville  .  .  .  Her 
son,  now  7,  was  just  too 
young  to  understand  why 
his  mother  was  going  to 
witness  a  man  being  put  to 
death. 

—  Terry  Bertling 
El  Paso  (Texas)  Hercdd-Post 


"It's  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  do  [but]  it's  not  as  terri¬ 
ble  as  some  might  think. 
You  see  one  jerk,  and  that's 
usually  it.  Everything's  real 
clinical.  There's  very  little 
emotion.  Only  the  charac¬ 
ters  change." 

—  Ron  Word 
Associated  Press 


"It  was  a  devastating 
emotional  experience.  It's 
clear  something  drastic  is 
happening;  his  body 
strained  upright  with 
unbelievable  power 
against  the  straps  holding 
him  down.  Smoke  slowly 
curled  up  from  his  leg. 
Deep  inside,  this  man  was 
burning." 

—  Mike  McClelland 
United  Press  International 
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Newspaper  division  presidents  Brian  Donnelly  (left)  and  Gary  Watson. 


Teamwork 

Leading  Gannett’s  news¬ 
paper  divisions  are  Gary 
Watson,  president  of 
Community  Newspapers, 
and  Brian  Donnelly, 
president  of  Metro 


Newspapers.  They  bring 
years  of  solid  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with 
newspapers  large  and 
small  to  their  jobs  over¬ 
seeing  84  newspapers. 
Watson  and  Donnelly 
work  together  and  with 


the  men  and  women  who 
publish  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  to  improve  news 
reports,  customer  service 
and  financial  perfor¬ 
mances.  For  a  look  at 
Gannett’s  publishers, 
turn  the  page. 
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Newspapers  are  fundamentally  strong 

Newspaper  executives  gathering  in  Chicago  this  weekend  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Associated  Press  will  be  encouraged  to  read  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  lead  story  in  this  issue  —  a  survey  of  industry  analysts  and 
investment  bankers  and  their  opinions  about  the  future  and  the 
strength  of  the  newspaper  business. 

After  interviewing  eight  of  these  specialists,  E&P’s  associate  edi¬ 
tor  concluded:  “Despite  the  nagging  softness  in  retail  linage,  dips  in 
earnings  growth  and  the  continued  pressure  to  hold  down  costs  and 
reduce  leverage,  newspapers  remain  a  fundamentally  strong  busi¬ 
ness  as  they  head  into  the  1990s.”  In  spite  of  the  strong  competition 
from  electronic  media  and  direct  mail,  “there  is  nothing  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  that  is  threatening  to  turn  the  daily  newspaper  into  a  historical 
relic.” 

We  share  that  optimism.  Newspaper  editors  at  all  levels  — 
particularly  editors  and  publishers  —  are  addressing  themselves 
vigorously  and  imaginatively  to  the  problems  of  advertising  volume, 
circulation  sales,  share  of  market,  etc.  They  are  exploring  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  service  to  the  public  through  videotext  and  audiotext.  The 
record  consumption  of  newsprint  in  ’88  shows  they  have  not  reduced 
their  traditional  news  service. 

Newspaper  publishers  have  always  had  a  positive  attitude  about 
the  future  of  their  business.  We  hope  this  ANPA  session  will  produce 
more  of  the  same. 

The  ultimate  censorship 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association  reported  that  at  least  69 
journalists  have  been  assassinated  throughout  this  hemisphere  in 
recent  years  —  17  of  them  in  1988.  It  is  believed  that  all  of  them  have 
been  drug-related  —  35  in  Colombia  in  12  years  and  31  in  Mexico  in 
six  years — an  attempt  by  drug  dealers  to  silence  the  press.  This  is  the 
ultimate  censorship. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  press  —  especially  in  Colombia 
and  Mexico  —  that  these  threats  have  not  succeeded  and  they  have 
not  been  silenced. 

Noting  that  these  attacks  on  journalists  “directly  threaten  the 
exercise  of  free  expression,”  the  lAPA  called  on  “all  governments  in 
the  hemisphere  to  use  all  legal  means,  singly  and  in  concert,  to 
eliminate  this  scourge.”  Speaking  to  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in  Washington  last  week,  the  President  of  Colombia 
Virgilio  Barco  said  the  same  thing.  In  a  courageous  address,  he 
expressed  the  determination  of  his  government  to  continue  the  battle 
against  the  drug  cartels  and  he  asked  for  the  cooperation  of  all 
governments. 

This  is  one  area  that  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  press  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

Explanation 

Because  of  an  error  in  transmission,  a  paragraph  was  omitted  from 
last  week’s  editorial  on  UNESCO.  It  explained  that  UNESCO  is 
planning  a  two-year  survey  of  press  freedom  around  the  world.  The 
editorial  explained  there  are  already  three  excellent  annual  studies  of 
this  kind  and  questioned  the  necessity  for  another. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Clarifies  the  Periodical  Press  Gallery’s  position 


Give  us  a  break,  will  you? 

Your  assertion  [in  a  March  11 
story,  “Periodical  Press  Gallery 
reverses  disclosure  rules,”  and  a 
March  18  editorial,  “Moonlighting 
reporters”]  that  our  gallery  sees 
nothing  wrong  with  moonlighting  for 
government  agencies  is  bunk. 

I  assure  you,  anybody  who  is 
moonlighting  for  a  government 
agency  and  [is]  a  member  of  the  Per¬ 
iodical  Press  Gallery  will  have  to 
answer  to  the  executive  committee. 
We  remain  firmly  committed  to  mak¬ 
ing  sure  our  valuable  press  creden¬ 
tials  are  for  bona  fide  journalists  only 
and  are  not  available  to  lobbyists, 
government  officials  or  consultants. 

It’s  true  that  the  newly  formed 
committee  voted  in  February  to  go 
back  to  the  application  form  that  has 
been  in  existence  since  1939.  But  that 
form  states,  “My  other  employers 
and  additional  sources  of  earned 
income,  if  any,  are:”  and  further 
states  that  “A  complete  answer  must 
be  provided.”  You  want  disclosure? 
What  could  be  clearer  than  that? 

In  the  interests  of  conforming  to 
daily  press  gallery  rules,  you  want  us, 
a  credentialing  committee  “author¬ 
ized”  by  Congress,  to  dictate  blanket 
bans  on  free-lancing  to  journalists. 


In  defense 
of  comic  panels 

Since  when  are  the  panels  on  a 
comic  page  not  part  of  the  comics? 

Some  recent  readership  polls  of  the 
comics  have  excluded  the  one-panel 
comics  —  The  Family  Circus,  The 
Far  Side,  Dennis  the  Menace,  etc. 
Readers  have  been  asked  only  for 
their  opinions  of  traditional  strips  — 
Peanuts,  Blondie,  Calvin  &  Hobbes, 
etc. 

The  results  do  not  give  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  comic-page  readership.  In 
surveys  where  readers’  preferences 
of  all  comics  are  tabulated,  some 
panels  have  outscored  the  strips.  We 
panel  cartoonists  are  equally  impor¬ 
tant  as  circulation  builders  and  should 
be  included  in  any  statistics  on  the 
popularity  of  comics. 

Bil  Keane 

(Keane  is  the  creator  of  The  Family 
Circus.) 
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Personally,  I  think  that  is  danger¬ 
ously  close  to  “licensing”  the  press, 
and  it’s  not  our  franchise  to  do  that. 
We’ll  do  our  job  of  screening  for 
abuses  of  gallery  credentials  and 
making  our  record  public.  It’s  up  to 
publications  that  cover  the  press,  like 
E&P,  and  to  individual  employers,  to 


Your  article,  “Servicing  the  photo 
customer,”  (April  8,  1989)  quoted 
John  Davidson  regretting  the  fact  that 
wire  service  photo  libraries  were 
shut  down  at  certain  hours. 

In  fact,  the  photo  libraries  of 
United  Press  International  and  Reu¬ 
ters,  which  are  managed  by  Bettmann 
Newsphotos,  are  open  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  Photo  editors  with 


take  it  from  there. 

Don  Harbrecht 

(Harbrecht  is  with  Business  Week 
and  serves  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  periodical  correspon¬ 
dents.) 


any  wire  service  receiver  have  access 
to  some  13  million  news  photographs 
covering  virtually  every  significant 
event  and  personality  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury. 

David  Greenstein 

(Greenstein  is  director  of  the  Bett¬ 
mann  Archive.) 


Attention!  TEC  exhibitors 


Exhibitors  at  the  ANPA/TEC  ’89  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  are  reminded  to 
submit  information  on  their  exhibits 
for  free  inclusion  in  E&P's  May  13 
planning  edition  for  the  show. 

If  you  received  a  form  from  E«&P, 
FAX  it  in  NOW  (2 12/929- 1259).  If  not. 


call  Jim  Rosenberg  immediately  at  the 
E&P  offices  in  New  York  City  (212/ 
675-4380). 

The  deadline  for  inclusion  was 
April  14.  If  your  form  is  not  in  soon, 
you’ll  be  left  out  —  no  exceptions! 


QUESTION:  What  11  resources  come  in 
one  package  and  make  all 
sections  easier  to  read? 

ANSWER:  see  page  47 


Photo  Libraries  are  always  open 
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Our  Commitment 
to  a  Better  Future 


In  the  newsroom  and  in  the  classroom, 
we  at  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  have  a 
commitment  to  the  people  in  our  community. 
That’s  why,  in  1985,  we  started  a  credit-bearing 
\  journalism  class  to  interest  minority  students  in 
^  print  journalism  careers.  We  developed  the 
curriculum.  Our  reporters  teach  the  course. 
Our  newspaper  is  the  classroom.  And  we 
\\  enlisted  the  city  schools  and  Syracuse 
\  University  as  partners  in  our  project. 

Each  year,  we  give  our  top  grad- 
/  uate  a  full  four-year  scholarship  that 

_ /  /  covers  tuition,  room  and  board,  books, 

'  j  and  fees  to  Syracuse  University’s  New- 
/  house  School  of  Public  Communications. 
/  So  far  six  scholarships  have  been  awarded. 

And  all  winners  have  been  guaranteed  work 
experience  in  our  newsrooms  throughout  their 
college  years  and,  we  hope,  long  beyond. 


Herald-Journal 
Herald  American 
The  Post-Standard 


We  think  of  it  as  an  investment  in  the  future  of  our  community, 
A  real  investment  with  enormous  return. 


April  22,  1989 


E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Newspapers  —  fundamentally  strong 

Despite  softness  in  advertising  and  earnings  growth,  anaiysts  and 
bankers  say  newspapers  remain  a  strong  business  heading  into  the  1990s 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Despite  the  nagging  softness  in 
retail  linage,  dips  in  earnings  growth, 
and  the  continued  pressure  to  hold 
down  costs  and  reduce  leverage, 
newspapers  remain  a  fundamentally 
strong  business  as  they  head  into  the 
1990s,  according  to  industry  analysts 
and  investment  and  commercial 
bankers. 

They  see  the  industry  becoming 
more  management-intensive  as  dai¬ 
lies  strive  to  improve  market  share 
and  open  up  new  sources  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  and  said  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  would  continue  to  pare  down 
their  operations  and  focus  on  their 
“core”  businesses. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  1980s  it 
seemed  new  electronic  media  lurked 
in  every  market,  ready  to  devour 
readers  and  advertisers,  and  direct 
mail  invaders  were  pouncing  on  every 
demographically  attractive  house¬ 
hold. 

Now  those  threats  are  seen  to  have 
abated.  There  is  still  tough  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  media  out  there,  but 
there  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  that  is 
threatening  to  turn  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  into  a  historical  relic. 

“A  lot  of  people  had  felt  the  news¬ 
paper  business  was  at  fundamental 
risk  from  alternative  technologies  and 
sources  of  information,”  said 
Michael  Connelly,  a  director  with 
First  Boston  Corp.  “I  think  now  peo¬ 
ple  are  comfortable,  it’s  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  not  in  jeopardy.” 

“People  see  weakness  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  side  as  cyclical,  rather  than  secu¬ 
lar,”  said  Steve  Rattner,  a  former 
managing  director  of  Morgan,  Stanley 
&  Co.  who  this  month  joined  Lazard 
Fr^res  &  Co.  as  a  general.  “It’s  not 
from  other  competing  media,  but  poor 
advertising  right  now.” 

Views  were  mixed,  however, 
whether  the  slowdown  in  retail  adver¬ 


George  Lehner 


tising  volume  was  temporary,  or  part 
of  a  long-term  change  in  how  newspa¬ 
pers  will  generate  revenues. 

Ellen  Berland  Gibbs,  founder  of 
Communications  Resources  Inc., 


believes  newspapers  are  “riding  out  a 
retail  cycle”  brought  about  by  the 
wave  of  consolidations  in  that  indus¬ 
try  and  changes  in  consumer  buying. 
Retailers  will  need  to  regain  their  mar¬ 
ket  share,  she  said,  and  begin  spend¬ 


ing  again  on  advertising. 

Also,  she  noted,  retailers  such  as 
Bloomingdale’s,  Macy’s  and  Nord¬ 
strom  are  moving  into  new  markets 
and  heating  up  the  competition.  “This 
says  to  me  it  can’t  be  all  dead,”  Gibbs 
commented. 

“The  retailers  growing  most 
rapidly  have  tended  not  to  use  news¬ 
papers,”  Gibbs  said,  but  Nordstrom 
“is  doing  more  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  as  they’ve  gotten  into  different 
markets.” 

“I’m  betting  retail  will  show  some 
signs  of  improvement  this  year,”  said 
Ken  Noble,  senior  vice  president  of 
Paine  Webber  and  organizer  of  the 
company’s  annual  Outlook  for  Media 
conference  in  December.  “Discount 
programs  are  beginning  to  have  an 
effect.” 

Noble  also  saw  some  encouraging 
signs  that  “newspaper  industry 
efforts  to  strengthen  penetration  are 
showing  some  results.  It  looks  to  me 
that  the  declining  trend  is  slowing.” 

First  Boston’s  Connelly  said  that 
newspapers  have  to  work  more  on 
expanding  their  market  share.  “Dis¬ 
count  programs  will  shift  around 
revenues,”  he  said,  “but  won’t 


necessarily  expand  the  market¬ 
place.” 

Hilton  Philipson,  who  specializes 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  president  of  Henry  Ansbacher 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


“People  see  weakness  on  the  financial  side  as 
cyclical,  rather  than  secular,”  said  Steve  Rattner,  a 
former  managing  director  of  Morgan,  Stanley  &  Co. 
who  this  month  joined  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  as  a 
general.  “It’s  not  from  other  competing  media,  but 
poor  advertising  right  now.” 
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Outlook 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Inc.  in  New  York,  also  believes  that 
expanding  market  share  should  be  the 
prime  objective. 

“If  you’re  losing  market  share, 
you’ve  had  it,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  should  continue  to 
trim  costs,  Philipson  said,  but  the 
cost-cutting  should  be  “in  the  back 
end,  not  the  front  end.  You’ve  got  to 
produce  a  good  product.” 

The  analysts  also  warned  that  as 
the  ad  mix  changes  and  retail 
becomes  a  smaller  percentage  of  total 
advertising  revenues,  newspapers  are 
becoming  more  vulnerable  to  the 
cyclical  turns  of  the  economy  as  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  makes  up  a  greater 
share  of  advertising  revenues. 

“There’s  a  change  away  from 
[dominance  by]  retail  to  almost  a 
standoff  between  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied,”  said  George  Lenher,  a  consul¬ 
tant  who  formerly  was  a  senior  vice 
president  of  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Trust  bank  specializing  in  loans  for 
leveraged  newspaper  acquisitions. 

Classified  is  more  profitable  than 
retail,  Lenher  said,  but  it  is  also  more 
volatile.  “In  a  recession  that  classi¬ 
fied  linage  drops  rapidly.” 

Addressing  the  softness  in  retail 
volume  will  “require  more  invest¬ 
ment  than  people  have  been  willing  to 
make  in  the  last  two  years,”  said  a 
newspaper  consultant,  who  asked  for 
anonymity.  Additional  investment 
will  be  needed  to  “turn  around  the 
readership  problem,”  he  said. 

The  “cost  of  coping”  with  the  retail 
and  readership  problems,  he  said, 
means  newspapers  must  accept  being 
“somewhat  less  profitable.” 

Newspapers  should  be  looking  to 
broaden  their  advertising  base,  he 
continued,  advising  newspapers  to 
“go  back  to  work.  Find  out  who  all 


Ellen  Berland  Gibbs 


Fred  Seegal 


the  people  are  in  their  markets  who 
sell  goods  and  services  and  turn  them 
into  advertisers. 

“It’s  not  that  someone  else  is  beat¬ 
ing  the  franchise,  but  the  franchise  is 
not  living  up  to  its  own  expecta¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

There  was  agreement  that  the  trend 
of  large  newspaper  companies  selling 
off  assets  will  continue  as  they 
“rationalize”  their  operations. 

“Companies  are  becoming  more 
specialized,”  said  Noble.  “Knight- 
Ridder  is  getting  out  of  broadcast  tv 
but  becoming  more  specialized  in 
information  services,  cable  and  news¬ 
papers.  Gannett  is  focusing  more  on 
the  creation  of  things.” 

Gannett  has  also  been  selling  off 
some  smaller  newspapers  which  are 
just  too  little  to  have  an  impact  on  its 
profits.  Smaller  newspapers,  the  ana¬ 
lysts  said,  are  better  off  with  smaller, 
more  entrepreneurial  companies. 

“Gannett  didn’t  want  to  apply  its 
management  abilities  to  a  small  daily 
with  no  impact  on  its  results  one  way 
or  the  other,”  said  Philipson.  “They 
might  as  well  sell  it.” 
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Philipson  also  cited  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  efforts  to  sell  its  newspapers  in 
Gary,  Ind.,  and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  as 
examples  of  “problem  situations” 
which  “are  probably  best  not  held  by 
corporate  ownership  but  by  an  entre¬ 
preneur,  someone  quick  on  his  feet.” 

Paring  down  to  their  core  busi¬ 
nesses  also  “shows  a  fundamental 
confidence”  by  the  large  newspaper 
companies,  Connelly  said.  “They 
know  what  their  business  direction  is. 
You’re  going  to  see  more  newspaper 
companies  asking,  ‘What  businesses 
do  I  want  to  be  in?’  ” 

The  paring  down  also  reflects  a  rec¬ 
ognition  by  newspaper  companies 
that  they  need  to  more  aggressively 
manage  their  balance  sheets,  said 
Rattner. 

“The  New  York  Times  Company  is 
selling  cable  to  keep  its  leverage 
down,”  he  said.  Knight-Ridder’s 
selling  its  tv  stations  and  two  newspa¬ 
pers  also  is  part  of  an  effort  to  reduce 
debt  as  the  company  focuses  more  on 
cable  tv  and  information  services. 

“Buyers  of  the  past  become  sellers 
later,”  remarked  Joseph  Berkery, 
head  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  for 
Moore  &  Schey.  “It’s  a  continuing 
process  in  our  economic  system”  as 
companies  sell  off  past  acquisitions 
“that  turned  out  to  be  poor  fits.” 

Berkery  sees  the  publicly  held  com¬ 
panies  continuing  to  buy  back  their 
shares  in  addition  to  selling  off  “poor 
performers.” 

“The  more  cash  flow  you  have,  the 
stronger  you  are  —  unless  you’re  a 
public  company.  Then  you  become  a 
takeover  target,”  he  said.  Newspaper 
companies,  which  typically  do  have 
strong  cash  flows,  will  continue  to 
look  at  ways  to  “take  some  good  cash 
out  of  the  business”  without  damag¬ 
ing  the  company. 

Berkery  also  believes  the  trend  to 
stock  restructuring  will  continue, 
such  as  the  creation  of  new  classes  of 
(Continued  on  page  129) 


Converging  on  Chicago 

President  Bushj  Vice  President  Quayie  to  address  Associated  Press 
meeting  during  this  week's  ANPA  convention;  Barbara  Bush  a/so  to  speak 


President  George  Bush,  first  lady 
Barbara  Bush  and  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayie  will  all  be  addressing  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  Chicago 
April  24-26. 

The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  is  the 
convention’s  headquarters  and  where 
most  functions  will  be  held. 

This  will  mark  the  first  time  a  presi¬ 
dent,  vice  president  and  first  lady 
have  all  addressed  the  same  ANPA 
convention. 

Both  Bush  and  Quayie  will  be 
speaking  on  Monday,  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  first  day. 

Bush  will  address  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Associated  Press,  tradition¬ 
ally  held  during  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion,  at  10  a.m.  Monday  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Ballroom  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Quayie  will  be  the  speaker  at  AP’s 
annual  luncheon,  which  begins  at 
noon  and  will  be  held  in  the  Hyatt 
Regency’s  Grand  Ballroom. 

F^or  both  occasions,  those  attend¬ 
ing  must  be  in  their  seats  promptly  at 
the  starting  time,  when  the  doors  for 
security  reasons  will  be  closed. 

Barbara  Bush  will  appear  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  convention’s  final  day. 
She  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  10  a.m.  in 
the  Hyatt’s  Regency  Ballroom. 

President  Bush  is  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  two  predecessors, 
who  each  addressed  ANPA  in  their 
first  terms,  which  in  Jimmy  Carter’s 
case  was  his  only  term. 

President  Reagan  addressed  ANPA 
in  New  York  in  1983,  as  well  as  in 
1987  when  first  lady  Nancy  Reagan 
was  also  on  the  program.  President 
Jimmy  Carter  addressed  ANPA  in 
New  York  in  1979. 

Newly  elected  President  Reagan 
was  invited  to  speak  at  ANPA  in  1981 , 
the  last  time  it  met  in  Chicago,  but 
then  Vice  President  Bush  spoke  in  his 
place. 

Dan  Quayie,  who  at  times  found 
himself  hounded  by  reporters  during 
the  campaign,  should  in  friendlier 
confines  in  Chicago  among  the 
publishers  since  he  grew  up  in  the 
newspaper  business. 


Vice  President  Quayie 


Quayie  is  a  member  of  the  Pulliam 
family  on  his  mother’s  side  and  his 
father,  James  Quayie,  is  publisher  of 
the  Huntington  Herald-Press. 

Quayie  worked  at  the  Herald-Press 
as  a  reporter  and  pressman  in  sum¬ 
mer  jobs  during  his  undergraduate 
college  days  at  DePauw  University. 
He  returned  after  law  school  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  then  served  as  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  for  several  months 
before  going  into  Congress. 

A  majority  of  newspapers  around 


the  country  also  supported  the  Bush/ 
Quayie  ticket  in  the  November  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  ANPA  convention  will  open  at 
7:30  a.m.  on  Monday  in  the  Hyatt’s 
Grand  Ballroom  with  a  welcome  from 
Illinois  Gov.  James  Thompson,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  keynote  address  from 
outgoing  ANPA  chairman  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co.  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Notre  Dame  football  coach  Lou 
Holtz  also  will  address  the  publishers 
on  Monday  during  the  breakfast  ses¬ 
sion. 

Monday  afternoon  will  be  taken  up 
with  four  concurrent,  hourlong  work¬ 
shops  beginning  at  3  p.m.  and  held  in 
various  meeting  rooms  at  the  Hyatt: 
an  advertising  workshop  for  small  and 
medium-sized  newspapers;  a  panel  on 
family-owned  newspapers;  a  work¬ 
shop  on  human  resources  issues;  and 
a  potpourri  workshop  on  such  diverse 
topics  as  telecommunications  ad 
recycling. 

Education  will  be  the  topic  of  the 
Tuesday  breakfast  session,  beginning 
at  7:30  a.m.  in  the  Hyatt’s  Grand  Ball¬ 
room. 

Willie  W.  Herenton,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Memphis  city  schools,  will 
talk  on  minority  affairs  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  process.  Next  will  come  David  T. 
Kearns,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Xerox 
Corp.,  who  will  talk  about  “education 
for  a  fair  and  competitive  society.” 

The  Tuesday  general  session  will 
begin  at  8:30  a.m.  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  with  a  look  at  telecommunica¬ 
tions  as  the  “strategic  tools  for  the 
1990s.”  Speakers  will  include  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  president  and  CEO  James 
K.  Batten  on  serving  readers;  Cox 
Newspapers  president  David  E.  Eas¬ 
terly  on  serving  advertisers;  Hearst 
Corp.  president  and  CEO  Frank  A. 
Bennack  Jr.  on  “the  threat  of 
bypass”;  and  in  conclusion,  George 
W.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Concord 
(N.H.)  Monitor  on  “where  we 
stand.” 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  will  take  center  stage  at  10 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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ANPA  program 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

a.m.  on  Tuesday  in  the  Hyatt’s 
Regency  Ballroom. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  publisher  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  and 
president  and  CEO  of  the  World-Her¬ 
ald  Co.,  will  give  an  update  on  NAB’s 
Future  of  Advertising  Project. 

Following  Andersen,  NAB  presi¬ 
dent  Craig  Standen  and  other  ad 
bureau  executives  will  report  to  the 
membership  and  Robert  G.  Marbut, 
NAB  chairman  and  president  and 
CEO  of  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions,  will  preside  over  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

Conrad  Black,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Hollinger  Inc.,  the  Canadian  firm 
which  has  been  acquiring  small-sized 
U.S.  dailies  at  a  breakneck  pace,  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the  ANPA  luncheon 
on  Tuesday.  The  luncheon  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  1  p.m.  in  the  Hyatt’s  Grand 
Ballroom. 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  have  more 


concurrent  workshops,  with  the 
workshops  on  advertising  for  small 
and  medium-sized  dailies  and  on 
human  resources  issues  being  repeats 
of  the  Monday  sessions. 

The  new  workshops  will  include  a 
Part  2  of  the  one  on  family-owned 
newspapers  and  how  to  stay  that  way; 
another  workshop  on  new  issues  con¬ 
fronting  newspapers;  a  workshop  on 
how  the  advertising,  circulation  and 
editorial  departments  can  work 
together  on  marketing;  and  a  work¬ 
shop  on  how  to  evaluate  telecommu¬ 
nications  as  strategic  tools. 

The  final  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
commencing  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
Regency  “C”  and  “D”  Ballrooms, 
will  be  ANPA’s  annual  business 
meeting  which  will  include  reports  to 
the  publishers  on  the  association’s 
membership,  finances  and  goals.  The 
elections  of  officers  and  directors  will 
also  take  place  during  the  meeting. 

Wednesday,  the  final  day,  will 
begin  with  a  7:30  a.m.  breakfast  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Hyatt’s  Regency  Ballroom 
that  will  focus  on  readership  and  cir¬ 
culation. 


Antonio  Luis  Ferre,  president  and 
publisher  of  El  Nuevo  Dia,  San  Juan, 
and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  circula¬ 
tion  and  readership  committee,  will 
offer  an  overview  of  the  issue. 

Following  Ferre,  speakers  on  the 
topic  of  building  circulation  and 
attracting  readers  will  be  several 
newspaper  executives  from  both  the 
business  and  editorial  sides  who  will 
talk  about  various  aspects  of  building 
circulation  and  attracting  new  read¬ 
ers. 

The  luncheon  on  Wednesday, 
starting  at  noon  in  the  Hyatt’s  Grand 
Ballroom,  will  feature  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Band  playing  national 
anthems  and  a  look  ahead  at  the  1990 
convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

Gen.  Colin  F.  Powell,  Commander 
in  Chief,  Forces  Command,  United 
States  Army,  Ft.  McPherson,  Ga.; 
and  former  national  security  adviser 
under  President  Reagan,  will  be  the 
convention’s  final  speaker,  appearing 
during  the  luncheon. 

The  convention  is  scheduled  to 
adjourn  at  2:30  p.m. 


Receptions  during  the  ANPA  convention 


In  conjunction  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  103rd  annual  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week,  a  number  of  organizations  will  hold  cock¬ 
tail  parties,  dinners  and  assorted  entertainment  events. 

Admittance  to  these  events  is  usually  by  invitation  only. 
Among  the  social  events  being  held  this  year  are: 

Sunday,  April  23 

Parade  magazine  reception  —  cocktails  and  hors 
d’oeuvres  —  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
International  Ballroom. 

Gannett  Co.,  USA  Today  and  USA  Weekend  —  cock¬ 
tail  party  —  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  at  the  Imperial  Ballroom 
(Level  B-2),  Fairmont  Hotel 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd.  “Roaring  Twen¬ 
ties  Gala”  —  reception  and  cocktail  buffet  —  6  p.m.  to  9 
p.m.  at  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Swiss  Grand  Hotel. 


Chicago  Tribune  Company  sponsors  special  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  —  8:30  p.m.. 
Orchestra  Hall. 

Tuesday,  April  25 

King  Features  Syndicate  Group  reception  featuring 
Lewis  Grizzard  —  cocktails  5:30  p.m.  to  6: 15  p.m.;  Griz- 
zard  “performs”  from  6:15  p.m.  to  7  p.m.;  cocktails  again 
until  7:30  p.m.  —  Grand  Ballroom,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel. 

Landon  Associates  Inc.  reception  —  cocktails  and  hors 
d’oeuvres  —  5:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  Acapulco  Suite, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel. 

Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  —  cocktail  reception  — 
from  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  the  Ambassador  Room,  Fairmont 
Hotel. 


Monday,  April  24 

Early-bird  reception  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine,  7  a.m..  Grand  Ballroom  Foyer,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel. 


Chicago  Sun-Times  sponsors  a  Second  City  Comedy 
Review;  Jazz,  Blues  &  Comedy  Fest  —  cocktails  at  8:30 
p.m.;  entertainment  9  p.m.  to  10:30 p.m. ;  cordials,  coffee, 
10:30  to  midnight;  Civic  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


Neuharth  enjoys  paying  taxes  —  $1  million  this  year 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

They  stole  his  half-page  weather 
maps,  imitated  his  color-page  layouts 
and  shortened  stories  —  but  newspa¬ 
per  executives  are  taking  a  pass  on  Al 
Neuharth’s  latest  innovation. 

In  his  April  14  column  in  USA 


Today,  the  paper’s  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  Gannett  Co.  chairman  casually 
revealed  his  1988  federal  income  tax 
payment. 

To  wit:  $1,077,597. 

As  a  public  service,  E&P  offered 
about  a  dozen  top  newspaper  and 
media  executives  the  opportunity  to 


reveal  their  personal  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments. 

Upshot  (as  USA  Today  might  put 
it):  Not  a  single  one  followed  in 
Al’s  footsteps. 

Most  declined  to  return  phone 
calls.  Several  others  were  reported  to 
(Continued  on  page  1 10) 
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Chairman  Cowles 

William  Cowles  3rd  takes  over  the  ANPA  chairmanship;  says 
focus  during  the  coming  year  will  be  on  reaching  young  readers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

William  H.  Cowles  3rd,  the  incom¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  is  opti¬ 
mistic  about  future  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  and  advertising. 

“I  believe  this  is  the  year  in  which 
the  industry  will  find  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  things  will  turn  our  way,” 
Cowles  said  in  a  interview  with  E&P. 

The  president  of  Cowles  Publishing 
Co.  and  publisher  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle,  said  ANPA  will  put  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  circulation  and 
readership. 

“We  need  to  find  ways  to  focus 
especially  on  younger  readers, 
although  there  have  been  successes  in 
holding  them,”  Cowles  continued. 
“We  want  to  magnify  those  successes 
so  they  will  be  visible  elsewhere  in  the 
industry.  What  works  in  one  place 
may  present  opportunities  else¬ 
where.” 

Commenting  on  declining  ad 
revenue,  the  incoming  ANPA  leader 
said,  “There  are  some  early  signs  on 
the  part  of  major  advertisers  to  shift 
their  budgets  from  preprints  to  ROP. 
Some  money  already  is  shifting.  This 
is  good  for  newspapers  and  advertis¬ 
ers.  Newspapers  will  get  100%  of  the 
ad  dollar  and  advertisers  will  be 
offered  flexibility  and  short  dead¬ 
lines.” 

Cowles  also  predicted  that  ANPA 


William  Cowles  3rd 


members  will  continue  to  stress  the 
hiring  of  more  minority  applicants. 
He  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
results  of  a  recent  minority  job  fair 
held  in  Spokane. 

“The  young  people  came  there  well 
prepared  with  resumes,”  he  recalled. 
“They  knew  what  they  were  looking 
for.” 

Emphasizing  ANPA’s  commitment 


to  furthering  “diversity  and  excel¬ 
lence  on  the  human  side,”  Cowles 
said  the  organization  will  continue  to 
offer  a  wide  range  of  staff  training  in 
its  seminars. 

“Our  future  lies  in  the  excellence  of 
our  people,”  he  asserted.  “I  will  do 
my  best  to  see  that  ANPA  serves  its 
members  well,”  he  said,  “and  I  will 
welcome  any  suggestions  from 
them.” 

The  57-year-old  executive  was 
bom  in  Spokane,  where  he  still  lives. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  and  then  got 
a  law  degree  from  Harvard.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Yale  Corp.  and  has  been 
active  in  several  Spokane  civic  orga¬ 
nizations. 

He  became  publisher  of  the  two 
Spokane  newspapers  in  1969  after 
having  worked  in  their  various 
departments.  He  once  rang  doorbells 
to  sell  subscriptions. 

Cowles  also  has  a  long  record  of 
activity  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
He  has  been  on  the  Associated  Press 
board  of  directors,  a  first  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  ANPA,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Allied  Daily  Newspapers. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Spokane 
newspapers,  Cowles  Publishing  Co. 
publishes  farm  magazines  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Arizona 
and  Montana. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Allison 
Stacey,  have  two  children. 


Seven  vacancies  to  be  filled  on  Associated  Press  board 


Seven  vacancies  on  the  Associated 
Press  board  of  directors,  including  the 
seat  held  by  Katherine  Fanning,  who 
resigned  from  the  board,  will  be  filled 
when  members  of  the  cooperative 
vote  for  candidates  April  24  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Fanning  resigned  last  fall  as  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  fol¬ 
lowing  a  dispute  with  management 
over  the  direction  of  the  newspaper. 
She  subsequently  resigned  from  the 
Associated  Press  board  as  well. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  AP 


board  of  directors  passed  a  resolution 
stating  that,  excluding  the  seat  held 
by  the  representative  of  markets  with 
less  than  50,(K)0  population,  the  sixth- 
place  vote-getter  should  be  elected  to 
fill  Fanning’s  term  which  expires  in 
1991.  The  resolution  must  first  be 
passed  by  the  AP  membership  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  order  for  the  sixth- 
place  vote-getter  to  fill  her  seat. 
Otherwise,  Fanning’s  seat  must  be 
filled  by  a  separate  election. 

“Normally  five  people  would  be 
elected,  but  because  of  the  resolution 


passed  by  the  board,  they’re  opening 
this  seat  up  in  this  election,”  said 
Wendell  Wood,  director  of  AP  corpo¬ 
rate  communicatk)ns.  “The  small  mar¬ 
ket  representative  will  still  be  elected 
as  before,  but  instead  of  five  people 
being  elected  from  other  markets, 
there’ll  be  six.” 

Candidates  for  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  are  Water  E.  Bartlett,  president 
of  Multimedia;  William  M.  Boyd, 
publisher  of  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Home  News,  New  Brunswick;  David 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Where  to  go  and  what  to  do  in  Chicago 

Dining  and  entertainment  guide  for  ANPA  convention-goers  prepared  by 
reviewers  and  artists  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun-Times 

ENTERTAINMENT 


(Dining  guide  appears  on  Page  20.) 


By  Don  McLeese 


It  is  the  city  of  big  shoulders,  baseball  traditionalism, 
and  the  world’s  greatest  symphony  orchestra,  of  bruising 
football  and  Saul  Bellow,  of  majestic  skyscrapers  and 
down-home  blues.  Those  who  don’t  know  the  diversity 
and  vitality  of  Chicago,  don’t  know  Chicago  at  all.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  highlights  that  visiters  to  this  year’s  ANPA 
convention  can  enjoy,  an  introduction  to  the  Chicago  that 
Chicagoans  know. 

NIGHTLIFE 

Fans  from  throughout  the  world  flock  to  Chicago  as 
“the  home  of  the  blues,’’  where  the  local  talent  —  Otis 
Rush,  Buddy  Guy,  Junior  Wells,  so  many  others  —  ranks 
with  the  best  that  music  can  offer.  In  Chicago,  the  legacy 
of  Muddy  Waters  and  Howlin’  Wolf  lives  on,  as  the  music 

(McLeese,  a  lifelong  Chicagoan,  is  the  pop  music  critic  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  entertainment  map  was  prepared  by  Toby  Roberts  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.) 


Ravenswood  I 


has  spread  from  the  South  and  West  Sides  to  clubs 
throughout  the  city. 

The  most  convenient  club  for  out-of-town  visitors  will 
likely  be  Blue  Chicago,  937  N.  State  (642-6261),  which 
offers  the  ambience  of  an  authentic  juke  joint  just  a  few 
blocks  from  Rush  Street  glitz.  The  club  has  become  known 
for  presenting  some  of  the  top  female  vocalists  on  the 
Chicago  blues  scene. 

Further  north,  two  clubs  that  invariably  feature  the  best 
in  Chicago  blues  are  B.L.U.E.S.  Etc.,  1124  W.  Belmont 
(525-8989),  which  are  booked  and  run  by  the  same  blues 
aficionados.  Both  offer  music  every  night  of  the  year. 

Kingston  Mines,  2548  N.  Halsted  (525-2422)  is  a  haven 
for  night  owls,  where  the  music  doesn’t  really  begin  cook¬ 
ing  until  after  midnight  and  doesn’t  stop  until  4  a.m.  The 
most  boisterous  of  Chicago  blues  clubs,  it  is  a  favorite  with 
touring  musicians,  with  top  rock  acts  frequently  stopping 
by  to  jam. 

The  city’s  top  new  blues  room  is  Cotton  Chicago,  3204 
N.  Wilton  (528-1651),  where  harmonica  virtuoso  James 
Cotton  is  part-owner  and  a  frequent  attraction.  A  larger 
venue  than  most,  it  has  a  comfortable  bar  in  a  separate 


K*y  to  Entortaimnent 


BLUES 

1.  Blue  Chicago,  937  N.  Stale 

2.  B.LU.E.S..  2519  N.  Halsted 

3.  B.LU.E.S.  Etc.,  1 124  W.  Belmont 

4.  Kingston  Mines,  2548  N.  Halsted 

5.  Cotton  Chicago,  3204  N.  VWton 

6.  New  Checkerboard,  4.23  E.  43rd 


JAZZ 

7.  Jazz  Showcase.  636  S.  Mkihigan 

8.  Andy’s,  11  E.  Hubbard 

9.  The  Green  Mi,  4802  N.  Broadway 

10.  George’s,  230  W.  Kiizie 

COMEDY 

11.  Second  City,  1616N.  WUs 

12.  Zanies.  1548  N.  WUs 

13.  Funny  Firm,  318  W.  Grand 

14.  Catch  A  Rising  Star,  15t  E.  Wbeker 

ROCK,  ETC. 

tS.  Orphans,  2642  N.  Lincoln 

16.  Fitzgerald’s,  6615  W.  Roosevelt 

17.  Cabaret  Metro,  3730  N.  Claik 

SPORTS 

18.  Wrigley  Field,  Clark  &  Addeon 

19.  Comiakey  Park,  35th  &  Shields 

20.  Chicago  Stadksn,  1800  W.  Madeon 

TTEATER 

21.  Wisdom  Bridge.  1559  W.  Howard 

22.  The  Goodman,  200  S.  Columbus 

23.  Audttorium  Theatre,  50  E.  Congress 
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room  from  the  music,  making  conversation  easier  than  it  is 
in  most  biues  clubs. 

For  those  who  insist  on  hearing  the  music  in  its  natural 
habitat,  the  New  Checkerboard  Lounge,  423  E.  43rd  (642- 
3240),  is  the  major  club  that  still  exists  in  this  predomi¬ 
nantly  black  South  Side  neighborhood.  Though  the  name 
suggests  ties  to  the  former  Checkerboard,  this  isn’t  the 
same  club  that  Buddy  Guy  once  owned  and  the  Rolling 
Stones  frequently  visited. 

Where  jazz  is  concerned,  Chicago  is  second  only  to 
New  York  as  a  musical  hotbed.  The  primary  stop  for  top 
touring  artists  is  Joe  Segal’s  Jazz  Showcase  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  636  S.  Michigan  (427-4300),  an  intimate  room 
that  is  booked  by  Segal  as  a  labor  of  love. 

One  of  the  liveliest  downtown  spots  is  Andy’s,  HE. 
Hubbard  (642-6805),  a  beer-and-burger  bar  that  doubles  as 
a  second  home  for  much  of  Chicago’s  top  jazz  talent. 
Andy’s  hosts  both  a  lunchtime  jazz  series  and  afterwork 
sessions* 

The  Green  Mill,  4802  N.  Broadway  (878-5552),  was  a 
favorite  piano  bar  during  the  gangsters’  heyday,  and  has 
been  restored  as  one  of  the  city’s  top  jazz  rooms,  a  show¬ 
case  for  rising  talent  and  established  veterans  alike. 

A  supper  club  with  eclectic  —  and  erratic  —  bookings, 
George’s,  230  W.  Kinzie  (644-2290),  provides  the  closest 
equivalent  to  the  glory  days  of  Mister  Kelly’s  and  the 
London  House.  It  is  a  tasteful  room  with  tasty  Northern 
Italian  cuisine  and  a  hit-or-miss  entertainment  policy. 

Long  before  the  comedy  craze  swept  the  rest  of  the 
country,  Chicago  supported  the  celebrated  Second  City, 
1616  N.  Wells  (337-3992),  where  so  much  of  the  “Saturday 
Night  Live’’  school  honed  its  improvisatory  skills.  The  city 
offers  a  glut  of  standup  comedy  as  well,  as  the  pioneering 
Zanies,  1548  N.  Wells  (337-4027),  has  been  joined  in  recent 
years  by  the  Funny  Firm,  318  W.  Grand  (321-9500);  Catch 
a  Rising  Star  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  151  E.  Wacker 
(565-4242),  and  a  bunch  of  others. 

Back  on  the  music  circuit,  two  of  the  area’s  most  hospi¬ 
table  clubs  offer  a  wide  range  of  quality  entertainment. 
Orphans,  2642  N.  Lincoln  (929-2677),  is  the  cornerstone  of 
one  of  the  city’s  busiest  nightlife  strips,  with  a  friendly  bar 
and  a  well-stocked  jukebox  in  its  front  room,  and  a  stage 
for  live  music  in  the  back  room. 

In  nearby  Berwyn,  FitzGerald’s,  6615  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
(788-2118),  is  the  closest  area-equivalent  to  a  Southern 
roadhouse,  presenting  the  best  in  blues,  country  and 
roots-oriented  rock. 

Finally,  for  those  with  an  ear  for  rock’s  cutting  edge,  the 
Cabaret  Metro,  3730  N.  Clark  (549-3604),  is  the  city’s 
premier  new-wave  venue.  The  upstairs  concert  hall  pre¬ 
sents  the  alternative  sounds  of  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  attractions,  while  the  downstairs  Smart  Bar  finds 
deejays  supplying  the  trendiest  dance  music. 

SPORTS 

There  will  be  night  baseball  at  Wrigley  Field,  Clark  and 
Addison  (878-2827),  on  April  25  —  which  some  fans  con¬ 
tinue  to  regard  as  a  travesty  and  others  have  come  to 
accept  as  an  inevitability.  For  those  who  prefer  their 
baseball  under  God’s  own  sunshine,  the  Cubs  and  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers  will  continue  their  series  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  afternoons. 

Wrigley  remains  the  most  beautiful  ballpark  in  the 
majors  under  any  light,  and  is  easily  accessible  on  the 
northbound  Howard  St.  subway  (which  becomes  an  ele¬ 
vated  train  north  of  the  Loop)  or  by  cab. 

When  the  Cubs  are  at  home,  the  White  Sox  generally  are 
on  the  road,  though  those  who  arrive  early  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  can  watch  the  Sox  conclude  a  home  stand  against  the 
Seattle  Mariners  on  the  afternoon  of  April  23.  Comiskey 
Park,  35th  and  Shields  (559-1212  for  tickets),  is  also  an 


easy  subway  ride,  southbound  from  the  Loop. 

With  play-off  schedules  still  to  be  determined,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  either  hockey’s  Black  Hawks  or  basket¬ 
ball’s  Bulls  —  featuring  the  incredible  hard  court  ballet  of 
Michael  Jordan  —  will  be  playing  at  the  Chicago  Stadium, 
1800  W.  Madison  (733-5300). 

THEATER 

Chicago  has  become  celebrated  in  recent  years  for  the 
vitality  of  its  local  theater,  which  has  seen  actors  including 
John  Malkovich,  William  L.  Petersen,  Joe  Mantegna, 
John  Mahoney,  Glenne  Headley,  Gary  Cole  and  many 
more  move  from  off-Loop  productions  to  film,  tv  and 
Broadway. 

The  hottest  small-theater  ticket  in  town  will  likely  be 
Speed-the-Plow  by  David  Mamet,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  and  Chicago’s  favorite-son  playwright.  Presented 
at  the  Wisdom  Bridge  Theatre,  1559  W.  Howard  (743- 
6000),  in  collaboration  with  the  Remains  Theatre,  the 
production  stars  William  L,  Petersen  and  is  directed  by 
Joel  Schumacher,  who  directed  Cousins,  the  critically 
acclaimed  film  that  also  features  Petersen. 

The  Goodman  Theatre,  200  S.  Columbus  (443-3800),  is 
Chicago’s  best-subsidized  source  of  serious  theater.  It  is 
currently  presenting  the  world  premiere  of  The  Speed  of 
Darkness  by  Steve  Tesich  —  who  won  an  Oscar  for  his 
Breaking  Away  screenplay  —  directed  by  the  Goodman’s 
inventive  and  imaginative  Robert  Falls. 

The  biggest  of  the  big-ticket  downtown  shows  is  Les 
Miserables,"  which  recently  began  an  open-ended  run  at 
the  Auditorium  Theatre,  50  E.  Congress  (922-2110). 

DINING 

Chicago  is  a  great  town  for  eating  out,  a  city  of  neighbor¬ 
hoods  that  offer  a  range  of  ethnic  diversity  at  reasonable 
prices.  Visitors  who  have  the  time  and  the  inclination  to 
explore  are  advised  to  consult  the  extensive  dining  guide 
in  the  monthly  Chicago  magazine.  For  those  who  choose 
to  remain  downtown,  here  is  a  handful  of  recommended 
spots. 

For  a  combination  of  fine  American  cuisine  and’  a 
breathtaking  view  of  the  city,  it  is  hard  to  beat  the  95th  at 
the  John  Hancock  Center,  875  N.  Michigan  (787-95%). 
which  offers  seasonal  specialties  from  the  top  of  this 
Chicago  landmark. 

Just  down  the  street  is  La  Tour  at  the  Park  Hyatt  Hotel, 
800  N.  Michigan  (280-2230),  one  of  the  most  attractive 
dining  spots  on  Chicago’s  “Magnificent  Mile,”  which 
presents  the  finest  in  French  nouvelle  cuisine  at  prices  to 
match. 

One  of  the  best  downtown  values  is  the  Mekong  House, 
400  N.  State  (222-9191),  which  is  larger  and  fancier  than  the 
typical  Vietnamese  storefront  restaurant  and  has  a  more 
extensive  menu  but  keeps  prices  low  by  the  standards  of 
the  area. 

For  those  with  a  taste  for  Mexican  fare  beyond  the  usual 
enchiladas,  the  Frontera  Grill,  445  N.  Clark  (661-1434)  and 
Hat  Dance,  325  W.  Huron  (649-0066)  offer  upscale  rendi¬ 
tions  of  the  cuisine.  The  former  prides  itself  on  authentic¬ 
ity,  offering  Mexican  dishes  rarely  found  in  the  States, 
while  the  latter  prides  itself  on  inventiveness,  combining 
Mexican  and  Japanese  elements  into  dishes  that  are  never 
found  anywhere  else. 

One  of  Chicago’s  favorite  see-and-be-seen  restaurants 
is  Scoozi!,  410  W.  Huron  (943-5900),  where  there  are  no 
reservations  at  dinner  and  waiting  time  at  its  peak  can 
exceed  two  hours.  Like  Hat  Dance  (and  a  number  of  the 
city’s  other  most  popular  restaurants),  Scoozi!  is  run  by 
Rich  Melman,  Chicago’s  leader  in  combining  value  and 
style.  The  Italian  menu  includes  gourmet  pizza  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  1 16) 
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Where  to  dine  in  Chicago 


By  Mark  Knoblauch 

Chicago’s  contemporary  architectural  splendors  draw 
most  of  the  outside  world’s  attention  to  this  most 
unabashedly  American  of  cities.  What  most  visitors  take 
home  with  them  is  an  awed  appreciation  for  the  Midwest¬ 
ern  openness  and  helpfulness  of  Chicago’s  people. 

Chicago’s  brawling  ethnic  groups  may  be  fier  defend¬ 
ers  of  their  neighborhoods,  but  they  lay  aside  all  rancor  to 
make  visitors  comfortable  and,  like  the  good  hosts  they 
are,  Chicagoans  especially  want  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
one  gets  well  fed. 

The  city’s  diverse  ethnic  heritage,  its  access  to  the 
heartland’s  best  transportation,  and  its  culinary  sophisti¬ 
cation  make  the  city  one  of  the  best  spots  on  earth  for  great 
dining.  Filled  not  only  with  the  bountiful  produce  of  some 
of  the  world’s  best  farmlands,  Chicago  gets  daily,  even 
hourly,  shipments  of  fresh  seafoods  and  exotic  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Chicago  restaurants 
cater  to  the  same  cultured,  world-traveled  tastes  as  those 
of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  but  natives  like  to  think 
of  themselves  as  more  suspicious  than  New  Yorkers  of 
overblown  press  agentry  and  less  infatuated  than  Califor¬ 
nians  with  every  trendy  dining  fashion  sweeping  in  from 
the  coasts. 

(Knobloch  reviews  restaurants  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  dining  map  was  prepared  by  Stephen  Cvengros,  associ¬ 
ate  design  director  for  the  Tribune.) 


Chicago’s  neighborhoods  hold  some  of  the  city’s  unique 
and  best  dining  spots,  but  both  the  Loop  and  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.  districts  have  plenty  to  offer  beyond  mundane 
hotel  dining  rooms  and  “international”  cuisine. 

Almost  all  of  the  restaurants  listed  here  take  major 
credit  cards,  but  their  hours  of  service  may  vary.  Always 
call  ahead  to  reserve  a  table  and  to  verify  times  and  credit 
card  acceptability. 

Best  of  Downtown 

Everest  Room,  440  S.  LaSalle  St.,  663-8920. 

Chef  Jean  Joho  learned  his  art  at  France’s  nonpareil 
Auberge  de  I’lll,  and  his  extraordinary  style  and  invention 
have  captivated  Chicagoans  for  nearly  a  decade.  Perched 
atop  the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange,  the  Everest  Room’s 
feyly  elegant  decor  defies  the  rule  that  great  dining  and  a 
great  view  do  not  mix.  Joho’s  cuisine  tends  to  nouvelle 
idioms  with  occasional  Italian  accents,  but  he  never  sacri¬ 
fices  flavor  or  satisfaction  to  achieve  an  artistic  effect.  A 
good,  simple  wine  list  offers  some  fine  Alsatians  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  For  the  excellent  service,  diners  will  find  a 
20%  charge  added  to  the  bill. 

Le  Prince,  323  E.  Wacker  Dr.  (Swiss  Grand  Hotel),  565- 
0565. 

Those  familiar  with  New  York’s  Lafayette  or  Boston’s 
Le  Marquis  will  find  the  same  high  standards  of  French 
cooking  here.  Created  by  Louis  Outhier,  the  restaurant 
boasts  a  superlative  staff  of  waiters  and  utterly  smashing 
(Continued  on  page  II6) 


1.  Everest  Room 

2.  Le  Prince 

3.  Morton's 

4.  Le  Perroquet _ 

5.  La  Tour 

6.  House  of  Hunan 

7.  Trattoria  Gianni 

8.  Bella  Luna 


9.  Sole  Mio 

10.  Rosebud  Cafe 

11.  Moon  Palace 

12.  Szechwan  House 


13.  Prairie 

14.  The  Eccentric 

15.  Chestnut  Street  Grill 

16.  Honda 


17.  Suntory 

18.  Su  Casa 

19.  Frontera  Grill 

20.  Courtyards  of  Plaka 


21 .  Cafe  Ba-Ba-Reeba! 

22.  Le  Ciel  Bleu 

23.  Arnie's 

24.  Three  Happiness  #3 
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A  white  hearse  leaves  Florida  State  Prison  containing  the  Death  penalty  advocate  George  Johnson  hawks  T-shirts 
body  of  Theodore  Bundy  who  was  put  to  death  by  electrocu-  outside  the  gate  of  Florida  State  prison  in  anticipation  of 
tion.  the  execution  of  convicted  murderer  Theodore  Bundy. 

AP  Loserphoto  AP  Loserphoto 


Executions 


There  are  a  handful  of  journaUsts  around  the  country  whose  job 
it  is  to  witness  executions;  here  they  tell  what  it’s  like 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

These  were  the  reporting  assign¬ 
ments  Terry  Scott  Settling  didn’t  tell 
her  son  about. 

“Momma’s  going  to  cover  a  meet¬ 
ing,”  she  would  say  on  those  nights 
she  left  for  the  Texas  prison  unit  at 
Huntsville,  also  known  as  “the 
Walls,”  to  begin  the  long,  hard  wait 
when  she  knew  there  would  be  no 
stay. 

Her  son,  now  7,  was  just  too  young 
to  understand  why  his  mother  was 
going  to  witness  a  man  being  put  to 
death,  she  said. 

Bertling  is  presently  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  but 
during  her  eight-year  tenure  as  editor 
of  the  Huntsville  Item  she  was  one  of 
a  handful  of  journalists  in  the  U.S. 
whose  job  included  witnessing  execu¬ 
tions.  Bertling  said  she  witnessed  26 
of  Texas’  28  executions  by  lethal 
injection,  including  the  first  one 
in  the  world  ever  done  that  way. 

Bertling  usually  went  in  as  one  of 
the  pool  reporters,  but  once  —  dur¬ 
ing  a  short-lived  newspaper  war  in 
Huntsville  when  her  competition  got 
the  pool  slot  —  she  witnessed  the 


execution  by  getting  on  the  con¬ 
demned  man’s  personal  witness  list. 

When  she  was  a  reporter  her  beat 
included  the  Texas  Department  of 
Corrections,  and  it  was  also  tradi¬ 
tional  at  the  Item  for  the  editor  to 
cover  executions,  Bertling  said.  The 
late  Don  Reid  Jr.,  one  of  her  pre¬ 
decessors  at  editor,  had  covered  180 
of  them  when  Texas  was  still  using  the 
electric  chair. 


The  advantage  of  covering  so  many 
executions  is  being  “able  to  com¬ 
pare,”  Bertling  said.  “I  see  how  they¬ 
’ve  changed  the  procedure.  The 
physical  reaction’s  gotten  more  mild. 

“I  noticed  things  that  a  first-time 
reporter  wouldn’t  —  was  it  slower 
than  usual  or  something?  I  already 
knew  what  it  would  look  like.  I  didn’t 
have  to  count  the  white  leather 
straps.” 


“Its  a  very  sterile  environment;  very  quick.  That’s 
the  reason  I  could  watch  so  many,”  she  said.  “I  had  to 
take  lots  of  notes  as  fast  as  I  could.  You  just  set  your 
emotions  on  the  shelf  and  do  your  job.” 


The  condemned  prisoner  is  already 
strapped  down  on  the  gurney  and  IV’s 
with  neutral  solutions  are  in  both 
arms  when  the  witnesses  enter,  Ber¬ 
tling  said.  Prison  officials  “don’t 
really  tell  us  how  they  do  it  —  the 
amount  of  drugs  or  what  order  they’re 
in.”  she  said. 

The  amount  of  the  drugs  does  have 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


So  when  Texas  was  ready  to  per¬ 
form  its  first  lethal  injection  execution 
in  December  1982,  Bertling  took  the 
assignment  herself. 

“It’s  a  very  sterile  environment; 
very  quick.  That’s  the  reason  I  could 
watch  so  many,”  she  said.  “I  had  to 
take  lots  of  notes  as  fast  as  I  could. 
You  just  set  your  emotions  on  the 
shelf  and  do  your  job.” 
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The  Fax  revolution 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  begins  daily  distribution  of  a  one-page, 
next-day  news  summary  via  telephone  facsimile  service 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
signed  onto  the  fax  revolution. 

The  Times  Mirror  newspaper,  on 
April  3,  began  distributing  each  after¬ 
noon  its  FaxPaper,  a  one-page  news¬ 
letter  sent  via  telephone  facsimile  ser¬ 
vice  to  subscribers  which  summarizes 
what  will  appear  in  the  next  day’s 
newspaper. 

The  Courant  is  targeting  its  Fax- 
Paper  for  area  business  executives 
and  is  betting  they  will  be  willing  to 
pay  $2,500  a  year  for  the  service  that 
can  follow  them  anywhere  just  by 
leaving  a  forwarding  phone  number. 
The  Courant  has  not  released  any  fig¬ 
ures  for  how  many  subscribers  have 
signed  up  so  far. 

Presently,  the  Courant  distributes 
its  FaxPaper  by  dialing  each  subscrib¬ 
er’s  number  from  its  own  office. 
However,  the  newspaper  has  entered 
an  agreement  with  Mtlll  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  which  will  soon  begin 
sending  the  newsletter  over  its  facsi¬ 
mile  system,  which  has  the  capability 
to  send  to  2,000  subscribers  simulta¬ 
neously. 

In  the  meantime,  Gannett  New 
Media  has  begun  providing  informa¬ 
tion  from  USA  Today  to  several  com¬ 
panies  that  are  using  the  information 
to  put  together  their  own  Fax  newslet¬ 
ters  which  they  distribute  over  their 
networks  to  subscribers. 

One  of  the  companies  taking  Gan- 
nett’s  information,  Philadelphia- 
based  US  FAX,  has  announced  the 
debut  of  The  National  Evening  Fax, 
which  it  calls  “the  first  evening  fac¬ 
simile  newspaper  to  be  distributed 
nationally.” 

US  Fax,  in  its  April  10  press  release 
announcing  the  service,  said  its  four- 
page  “evening  newspaper”  would 
offer  “late-breaking  business, 
national,  international,  sports  and 
entertainment  news,”  as  well  as  Wall 
Street  closing  reports  and  “in-depth 
technology  columns.” 

The  newsletter  will  be  sent  out 
twice  a  day,  at  5  p.m  and  8  p.m.,  EOT, 
and  will  cost  subscribers  $200  a  year. 

US  Fax  did  not  say  in  its  facsimile- 
distributed  release  how  it  is  gathering 


FaxPaper,  the  Hartford  Courant's 
news  summary  sent  via  a  telephone  facsi¬ 
mile  service. 


the  information  for  its  product,  and 
company  officials  did  not  return 
phone  calls. 

However,  US  FAX  subscribes  to 
the  “complete  line”  of  news  from 
United  Press  International,  said  UPI 
spokesman  Dwight  Geduldig.  “Our 
contract  is  based  on  the  number  of 
subsciptions  they  sell,”  he  said.  “If 
they  make  a  certain  threshold,  their 
rate  goes  up.” 

More  News  Tech  stories  appear  in 
this  issue  beginning  on  Page  82. 

Michael  Davies,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courant,  said  he  got  the  idea 
for  FaxPaper  when  he  was  attending  a 
meeting  for  Atex  users  about  three 
months  ago.  The  emphasis  of  the 
meeting,  he  said,  was  that  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  do  more  to  “leverage 
their  assets,”  especially  their  data¬ 
bases. 


The  idea  of  doing  more  with  the 
Courant’s  data  just  “married  up”  to 
the  idea  of  doing  something  with 
Fax,  Davies  said. 

“This  is  an  information  society, 
and  to  some  people,  information  is 
power,”  he  continued.  “All  the  busi¬ 
ness  people  I  talk  to,  none  have  time 
to  watch  the  evening  news.”  Davies 
said  he  began  to  consider  ways  “to 
get  something  on  their  desks  by  5 
o’clock  that  focuses  on  the  news.” 

The  Courant  has  just  started  pro¬ 
moting  FaxPaper,  Davies  said,  and  he 
feels  it  is  too  early  to  tell  if  there  is  a 
market  for  it,  especially  at  the  price 
the  Courant  is  asking. 

“We  won’t  know  for  some  months 
if  people  want  it,  or  at  that  price,”  he 
said. 

Subscribers  just  get  one  copy  of 
FaxPaper  sent  to  them,  but  if  the 
newsletter  “gets  copied  10  or  15 
times,  then  the  price  comes  down  dra¬ 
matically,”  he  said. 

The  newsletter,  reflecting  its  target 
market,  is  heavily  accented  toward 
business  news,  which  occupies  the 
lead  column  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  two-column,  legal-sized  page. 
“State  government/politics”  heads 
the  right-hand  column. 

Davies  said  some  of  the  news  in 
FaxPaper  will  consist  of  items  that 
may  not  be  in  the  newspaper.  For 
example,  one  day  a  week  a  Courant 
political  writer  may  write  a  news  alert 
item  forecasting  upcoming  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  state  government,  he 
said. 

The  Courant  is  promoting  that  the 
FaxPaper  “can  go  anywhere  you 
go,”  Davies  said.  “We’ll  fax  it  to  your 
hotel  room.” 

If  this  proves  a  success,  Davies 
believes  the  Courant  could  develop 
similar  products  targeted  for  other 
special-interest  groups,  such  as 
lawyers  and  financiers. 

“We’re  going  to  experiment  like 
crazy  and  adapt.” 

Right  now,  the  Courant’s  facsimile 
newsletter  is  produced  mainly  by 
assistant  metro  editor  Paul  Stem. 

“I  start  at  around  2:30  p.m.  every 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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The  hottest 

newspaper  in  the  hottest 
newspaper  market 
keeps  getting  hotter. 


Average  Issue  Audience 


1987-SimrHon.s 

1988  Birch/Scarhorouyh  ' 

Daily  Sunday 

Daily 

Sunday 

Dade  51%  59% 

Dade  58%  - 

^  -  69% 

AdD  40%  48% 

ADI*  44% 

-  '  53% 

(1.1  million  adult. s)** 

(1.3  million  adult.sf** 

‘OaJu,  Brouard  .ind  MonriH.'>oiintic>.  **AD1  rcaJer>.  . 

when  Miami  surfaced  as  the  hottest  newspaper  market  in  the  country. 

The  Miami  Herald  experienced  the  lar^jest  circulatiou  increase  in  its  history.  In  fact,  January- February  I9M9 
alone  saw  a  circulation  increase  of  22,500  per  dav** 

“And  El  Nuevo  Herald,  our  Spanish  lan^uafie  daily,  has  gained  25,700  in  circulation  since  its  launch  in  November  lAs; 
To_ reach  an  unprecedented  96,900  copies  daily.  107,000  on  Sundays.^  Making  it  the 
larj'est  circulation  Spanish  daily  in  the  continental  U.S.  * 

So  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  Americas  htHtest  newspaper  market,  take  advanlaf’c 
of  the  hottest  newspapers:. The  Miami  Herald  and  El  Nuevo  Herald.  It’s  one  hot  comhinatii>n.  ^ 

Contact  Jim  Currow,  vice  president,  advertising,  at  (505)  376-2858. 


Miami  Herald  •  Nuevo  Herald 

Tide  Combination  TIdat  Sells  Soutld  Rorida.  ' 


'  Represented  nationally  by  Kni^ht-Rii.lller  New  spaper  Sales,  Inc.,  (212)  SlS-1 1 1 1 
♦.■\Jvertisinf;.A”c,  Jiiiu- 27,  BJSS  i>Mie. 

2<KI'ru.irv  IW)  MHPC  circulatiim.ivport'. 


Newspaper  faxed  to  orbiting  shuttie 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“Thanks  for  the  home  delivery  of 
The  Roundup,"  said  the  voice  from 
outer  space.  The  reader  was  astro¬ 
naut  Dr.  James  M.  Bagian,  calling 
from  the  shuttle  Discovery. 

A  day  before  its  terrestrial  delivery. 
Discovery’s  astronauts  received  a 
front-page  fax  of  Johnson  Space  Cen¬ 
ter’s  weekly,  a  NASA  publication 
read  by  13,000  civil  service  and  con¬ 
tract  employees. 

“I  rushed  that  into  production  so 
we  could  send  that  up  there  to  them,’’ 
said  Roundup  editor  Kelly  Hum¬ 
phries.  The  tabloid,  normally  deliv¬ 
ered  Fridays,  was  transmitted  to  the 
shuttle’s  fax  receiver  Thursday, 
March  16.  At  the  time  there  was  still 
concern  that  a  problem  hydrogen  tank 
aboard  the  shuttle  might  force  the 
mission  to  be  ended  before  Friday 
publication. 

Humphries  said  that  when  he  was 


roused  by  a  5  a.m.  Wednesday  call 
proposing  the  new  deadline,  only  one 
front-page  story  was  in  place. 

The  transmission  used  NASA’s 
“standard  communication  tech¬ 
niques,”  according  to  Humphries, 
who  noted  that  the  space  agency  can 
keep  in  touch  with  a  shuttle  about 
80%  of  the  time  using  two  satellites 
rather  than  waiting  for  periodic  con¬ 
tact  with  ground-based  tracking  sta¬ 
tions. 

“The  only  real  difference  is  that  we 
have  a  really  exceptional  fax  machine 
with  very  good  resolution,”  said 
Humphries,  adding  that  “on  occasion 
it  may  have  to  be  used  for  transmitting 
detailed  documents.” 

Humphries  said  the  idea  came  from 
Brian  Welch,  the  public  affairs  officer 
in  the  mission  control  room,  who 
arranged  the  transmission  with 
NASA  flight  activity  officers. 

When  not  in  orbit,  the  astronauts 
ordinarily  see  the  paper,  “a  mixture 


of  an  employee  newspaper  and  a 
space  newspaper,”  as  Humphries 
described  it.  But  until  March  they  had 
received  only  abbreviated  teletype 
messages  while  in  space  “to  take  up 
as  little  time  as  possible  on  the  data 
links,”  Humphries  explained.  He 
said  the  astronauts  would  ask  for 
news  briefs  on  world  events  and 
sports  scores. 

“They  are  on  duty  really  the  whole 
time  they’re  up  there,”  said  Hum¬ 
phries.  He  pointed  out  that  the  astro¬ 
nauts  do  have  short  intervals  before 
and  after  sleep  to  relax,  eat,  read  the 
news  and  “look  out  the  window.” 

Humphries  said  that  as  far  as  he 
knew  transmission  of  material  from  a 
general-circulation  daily  newspaper 
is  not  now  contemplated. 

In  a  taped  message,  Bagian  said, 
“It’s  a  good  thing  it’s  you  doing  this, 
Pierre  [Thuot],  because  if  it  was 
[communications  officer  David  Low] 
I’d  expect  he’d  send  the  Wall  Street 
Journal" 


Need  a  slide  fast? 


If  you’re  a  working  journalist 
jammed  by  a  deadline  and 
need  a  color  35mm  slide 
fest,  call  Corning. 

Our  photo  library  contains 
shots  of  high  technology 
manufecturing,  consumer 
and  industrial  products, 
advanced  materials,  and 
medical  testing. 


For  a  list  of  the  library’s 
contents,  .send  us  your 
busine.ss  card  or  call 
(8  a.m,  -  5  p.m.,  M  -  F). 

Robert  DeMallie  — 
607-974-8778 
John  Abrams  — 
607-974-8832 


Call  Coming 


Corning  Core  Photo  Library 
Audio  Visual  Services 
Corning  Gl^  Works 
HPAB17 
Corning,  NY  14831 
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One  of  America’s  great  cartoonists. 


DON  WRIGHT  IS  NOW  WITH  AMERICA’S  FASTEST 


GROWING  MAJOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 


THE  PALM  BEACH  POST 


A  superior  talent  available  through 


Tribune  Media  Services 
Robert  S.  Reed,  President/CEO 
64  East  Concord  Street  •  Orlando,  Florida  32801 
407/839-5600  •  1-800/322-3068 

For  rates  and  information,  call  John  Matthews,  Vice  President! Sales  at  1-800/322-3068. 


Newspapers  with  strange  names 


By  Ron  Poppenhagen 

One  of  my  favorite  newspapers  — 
or  more  accurately  newspaper 
names  —  is,  or  soon  will  be,  history. 

The  end  is  at  hand  for  the  Herald- 
Telephone  of  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Henceforth,  it  will  be  known  as  the 


A  disappearing  breed 

Herald-Times.  Blame  it  on  the 
homogenization  of  America. 

Oh,  I  understand  the  problems  a 
strange  name  can  cause  —  for  refer¬ 
ence,  refer  to  an  article  I  did  on  the 
trials  of  being  a  Poppenhagen  —  but 
it  seems  a  shame  to  lose  a  colorful  and 
unique  newspaper  name  like  the  Her¬ 


ald-Telephone. 

According  to  a  columnist  for  that 
paper,  the  name  change  leaves  only 
the  Princeville  Telephone,  the  weekly 
for  that  small  town  near  Peoria,  Ill. 

Truth  to  tell,  it  seems  small-town 
weeklies  remain  the  keepers  of  the 
flame  for  unusual  names. 

The  Bloomington  Herald-Tele¬ 
phone  traces  its  name  to  its  birth  two 
years  after  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
invented  the  telephone  and  the  desire 
to  bask  in  a  bit  of  that  glory. 

Perhaps  a  bit  of  the  same  thought 
was  at  work  when  they  named  the 
Abbotsford  (Wis.)  Tribune-Phono¬ 
graph. 

Another  paper’s  name  that  has 
always  fascinated  me  is  also  in  a 
Bloomington  —  Bloomington,  Ill., 
home  of  The  Pantagraph.  A  panta- 
graph  is  the  device  used  on  electric 
locomotives  to  gather  electricity  from 
an  overhead  wire.  Figure  out  how  that 
relates  to  a  newspaper. 

The  connection  is  a  little  clearer  for 
a  telegram  —  the  Eau  Claire  Leader- 
Telegram  or  the  Evening  Telegram  in 
Superior,  Wis.  Maybe  even  for  The 
Mail  in  Mount  Horeb,  Wis. 

There’s  a  pocket  of  potential  may¬ 
hem  down  around  Madison,  Wis., 
where  you’ll  find  the  Mazomanie 
Sickle  and  the  Cross  Plains  Arrow. 

A  lot  of  newspapers  see  themselves 
as  defenders  of  the  public  good,  but 
the  Barron  County  (Wis.)  News- 
Shield  puts  its  role  in  its  name. 

Some  other  names  that  you  have  to 
think  at  least  a  little  eccentric,  from 
among  Wisconsin’s  newspapers:  the 
Boscobel  Dial,  Clinton  Topper,  The 
Sounder  in  Random  Lake,  the  Rice 
Lake  Chronotype. 

And  a  particular  favorite  —  the  Le 
Farge-Viola  Epitaph-News.  Do  you 
have  to  die  to  make  the  News? 

You  can  understand  where  the 
paper  in  Elm  Grove,  Wis.,  picked  its 
moniker  —  the  Elm  Grove  Leaves. 

Community  history  and  pride  can 
enter  into  the  name  game. 

Up  north  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan’s  Upper  Peninsula,  the  mines  are 
mostly  shut  down,  but  they  left  their 
mark  on  the  region’s  newspapers  — 
the  Iron  County  Miner  in  Hurley,  the 
Florence  Mining  News,  the  Mar¬ 
quette  Mining  Journal  and  the 
Houghton  Daily  Mining  Gazette. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


Parade  meant^Wded  value”for 
the  Houston  Chronicle. 


“Houston  is  a  two  newspaper  market,  and  as  a  result,  we’re  always  looking  for  a  competitive 
edge.  That’s  why  we  were  taken  with  the  idea  of  Parade  in  our  Sunday  package.  It  brought  new 
readers,  but  just  as  importantly,  it  built  the  reader  satisfaction  that  helps  eliminate  circulation  ‘chum’ 
on  an  on-going  basis. 

“With  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  Norman  Mailer,  Jack  Anderson,  David  Halberstam,  Carl  Sagan, 
Eddie  Adams,  Alex  Haley  and  Herman  Wouk,  let  alone  Personality 
Parade,  the  best-read  page  in  print.  Parade  gave  our  readers  some¬ 
thing  extra  every  Sunday.  Coupled  with  other  regular  features  like 
Laugh  Parade  and  a  wide  variety  of  cover  stories,  it’s  no  wonder 
Parade  editorial  sparks,  on  the  average,  two  wire  service  breaks  an 
issue. 

“There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Parade’s  ‘added  value’  contributed 
to  our  now  60%  higher  Sunday  circulation  lead  over  ‘the  other 
newspaper’ ...  up  from  10%  in  1980.’’ 


PflESCiEMt  HC<JSrroN  CHR^^ 


Featured  in  over 300 newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


strange  names 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

Looking  a  bit  farther  beyond  the 
state’s  borders,  come  other  unusual, 
if  not  downright  v  eird,  newspaper 
names:  the  New  Orleans  Times  Pica¬ 
yune,  the  Arkadelphia  (Ark.)  Siftings 
Herald,  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Tattler,  and  the  Connecticut  twins, 
the  New  London  Day  and  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Hour.  Then  there  is  a  paper 
that  is  sure  of  its  correctness  —  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

Just  as  the  name  Leaves  wouldn’t 


work  anywhere  but  a  place  like  Elm 
Grove,  so  some  other  newspapers 
have  names  only  they  can  use.  One  is 
my  previous  employer,  the  Southern 
Illinoisan. 

Another  was  its  neighbor,  the 
Southeast  Missourian.  Ditto  the  Mis- 
soulian  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  the 
Daily  Iberian  in  New  Iberia,  La. 

There  are  some  papers  that  have 
pretty  direct  names. 

There  was  a  now-defunct  The 
Paper,  based  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
and  there  is  still  the  Chapel  Hill 
(N.C.)  Newspaper.  Don’t  forget  the 
Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily,  nor  The  Daily 
News,  The  Daily  Times,  and  just  The 


Now  any  size 
publisher  can  acquire  a 
nine-billion-dollar  asset. 


Of  all  the  acquisitions  you  can  make,  a  strong, 
responsive,  flexible  bank  may  be  the  most  important. 

BayBank.  The  resources  of  a  nine-billion-dollar 
banking  network.  Experienced  communications  special¬ 
ists  who  can  provide  flexible  acquisition  financing  and 
working  capital,  floating  or  fixed  rate,  given  proven 
strong  management.  Fast  turnaround. 

Alone  or  with  other  lenders,  BayBank  can  assist 
in  the  structuring  and  placement  of  all  tiers  of  financ¬ 
ing  to  customize  a  complete  financial  package.  Now 
the  power  of  the  printed  word  has  even  more  power 
behind  it.  BayBank.  For  your  next  acquisition, 
call  our  Communications  Lending  Group  at 
(617)  556-6506. 


BafBank' 


Daily. 

Sometimes  it  seems  like  things  are 
backward,  like  the  Florence  Times 
Daily,  also  in  Alabama. 

Back  in  Wisconsin,  Republicans 
and  Independents  outnumber  Demo¬ 
crats. 

Four  papers  include  Republican  in 
their  name,  five  call  themselves  Inde¬ 
pendent,  but  only  two  ally  them¬ 
selves,  at  least  in  name,  with  the 
Democrats. 

Of  course,  the  largest  Democrat 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.  —  the  now- 
defunct  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  — 
was  staunchly  Republican  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  so  you  can’t  judge  a  book 
by  its  cover. 

Probably  a  majority  of  Wisconsin 
newspapers  have  a  single  name  — 
the  Times,  the  Journal,  the  Star  — 
but  almost  as  many  have  two 
names  —  the  Herald-Leader,  the 
Post-Crescent  —  presumably  the 
result  of  some  merging  of  earlier 
newspapers. 

So  it  is  with  The  News-Chronicle, 
the  meshing  of  The  Daily  News  and 
the  Brown  County  Chronicle  back  in 
the  mid-’70s,  and  The  Press-Gazette, 
a  merger  that  dates  to  1915,  according 
to  the  bronze  plate  on  the  outside  of 
the  building. 

There  must  be  quite  a  history  of 
newspaper  marriages  behind  a  few 
names  of  Wisconsin  publications  — 
The  News-Graphic-Pilot  in  Cedar- 
burg,  The  Tribune-Record-Gleaner  in 
Loyal  and,  perhaps  The  Tribune- 
Press-Reporter. 

Among  the  state’s  newspapers. 
News  is  the  most  popular  name, 
making  up  at  least  part  of  the  name  for 
36  papers,  followed  by  27  Timeses,  21 
Presses  and  20  Journals,  including  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Milwaukee’s 
Sentinel  is  a  bit  more  exclusive, 
although  two  weeklies  share  the 
name. 

Other  popular  monikers  are  Her¬ 
ald,  Reporter,  Observer,  Leader, 
Recorder,  Courier  and  Star. 

We’ve  yet  to  see  a  newspaper 
called  Eyewitness  News,  Action 
News  or  Newscenter.  Yet. 


(Poppenhagen  is  editor  of  the  Green 
Bay  [Wis.]  News-Chronicle.  This  arti¬ 
cle  was  distributed  by  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  and  is  published 
here  with  permission.) 

Gartner  jokes  about 
NBC  profit  V.  Ames’ 

NBC  News  president  Michael 
Gartner  has  kept  his  sense  of  humor 
through  the  trials  of  staff  feuding  and 
departures. 

(Continued  on  page  1 10) 
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PRESS  i 


PERFORMING  DAILY  1 

N 

MODESTO 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  raised  the  stacked-couple  configuration  lets 

curtain  on  a  new  world-class  per-  you  put  color  where  you  want  it 

former,  the  Goss  Flexoliner  press.  without  sacrificing  paging.  Its 

Serving  an  affluent  and  quality-  modular  design  lets  you  expand 
conscious  market  of  readers  and  to  increase  color  and  paging, 
advertisers,  The  Bee  needed  a  And  its  advanced  automation 
press  that  would  deliver  vibrant  simplifies  setup,  provides  unit 
flexographic  color  and  consis-  protection  and  delivers  costeffi- 
tent  print  quality.  The  Flexoliner  cient  operation, 
press  is  meeting  these  demands.  We  worked  closely  with  The 

without  compromising  produc-  Bee,  coordinating  all  training  and 
tivity  or  ease  of  operation.  Its  installation,  to  bring  the  Goss 

Flexoliner  press  on  edition.  We 
can  do  the  same  for  you.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Goss  Newspaper 
Products,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
312/656-8600. 

Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 

Aerospace/Electronics/Automotive 

General  Industries/A-B  Industrial  Automation 

ADVERTISING 


Co-op  ads  and  the  FTC 

Newspaper  organizations  are  opposed  to  proposed  changes  to  the 
Federai  Trade  Commission  guideiines  for  ad  aiiowances  such  as  co-op 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Proposed  changes  to  Federal  Trade 
Commission  guidelines  for  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances  such  as  co-op  have 
drawn  opposition  from  a  number  of 
newspaper  organizations. 

Among  the  most  hotly  contested 
issues  in  the  proposed  changes  to  the 
FTC’s  “Guides  for  Advertising 
Allowances  and  Other  Merchandising 
Payments  and  Services”  is  a  switch 
from  using  actual  cost  to  determine 
the  proportional  equality  by  which 
funds  are  distributed  to  retailers  to  a 
system  that  makes  its  determination 
based  upon  value. 

It  is  the  potential  subjectivity  of 
defining  and  measuring  value  and  the 
possibility  of  hurting  small-  and  mid¬ 
sized  businesses  that  has  the  newspa¬ 
per  organizations  troubled. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives,  for  example, 
in  their  Jointly  filed  comments,  note 
that  “The  proposed  alternative  guide 
would  substitute  a  highly  subjective 
and  amorphous  value-based  standard 


for  the  existing  objective  and  easily 
implemented  cost-based  standard. 

“This  change  would  radically  alter 
the  way  in  which  co-op  advertising 
programs  operate.  Indeed,  adoption 
of  the  proposal  would  render  the  pro¬ 
tections  now  afforded  small-  and  mid¬ 
size  businesses  ...  a  nullity. 

“Accordingly,  ANPA  and  INAME 
respectfully  urge  the  Commission  to 
reject  the  proposed  alternative  guide 


and  retain  the  language  of  the  existing 
guides  on  the  subject.” 

The  FTC  staff  recommendations 
state  that  the  changes  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  “first,  to  clarify  and  correct  the 
Guides  and  bring  them  into  line  with 
developments  in  the  law  and  in 
enforcement  policy  since  their  last 


revision  [in  August  1972];  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  eliminate  requirements  that 
appear  to  be  unnecessary  and  in  many 
instances  lack  legal  support.” 

The  guides  are  primarily  based 
around  Sections  2(ci)  and  (e)  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  deal 
with  discrimination  in  promotional 
payments  and  services  available  to 
retailers,  referred  to  in  the  guides  as 
buyers,  who  purchase  from  sellers  for 


resale.  “Both  sections  require  a  seller 
to  treat  competing  customers  on  pro¬ 
portionally  equal  terms  in  connection 
with  the  resale  of  the  seller’s  products 
of  like  grade  and  quality,”  the  guides 
state. 

“Sections  2(d)  and  (e)  require  that 
promotional  allowances  and  services 
be  made  available  to  all  competing 
customers  [retailers]  on  ‘proportion¬ 
ally  equal’  terms,”  the  FTC  staff  rec¬ 
ommendations  state.  “In  accordance 
with  the  case  law,  the  guide  notes  that 
‘[n]o  single  way  to  proportionalize  is 
prescribed  by  law.’  ” 

The  FTC  asks,  for  example, 
“should  the  guides  permit  a  seller  to 
offer  an  allowance  of  $2(X)  to  cus¬ 
tomer  A  because  A  will  use  the  allow¬ 
ance  for  promotions  worth  $200  to  the 
seller  (in  terms  of  the  number  of 
potential  customers  reached),  but 
also  permit  the  seller  to  pay  only  $100 
to  customer  B  —  who  buys  as  much 
of  the  seller’s  product  as  customer  A, 
and  uses  the  same  promotional 
medium  as  A,  at  the  same  cost  — 
because  the  result  of  B’s  effort  is 
worth  $100  to  the  seller?” 

The  ANPA  and  INAME  document 
argues  that  switching  to  a  value  stan¬ 
dard  “wrongly  assumes  .  .  .  that 
there  will  be  universal  agreement 
about  what  constitutes  ‘value’  and 
(Continued  on  page  119) 


m  Won’t  Give’Vbu 
The  Same  Old  Story 

On  a  deadline?  Need  information  on 
long-term  care,  nursing  shortages, 
nursing  homes  or  issues  involving  the 
elderly?  Call  our  Corporate  Communi¬ 
cations  office  at  (818)577-6111. 


[BEVeT^LY 


We  are  the  nations  leader  in  long-term  care. 


The  ANPA  and  INAME  document  argues  that 
switching  to  a  value  standard  “wrongly 
assumes . . .  that  there  will  be  universal  agreement 
about  what  constitutes  ‘value’  and  how  it  can  be 
quantified. ...” 
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BDlKenerof 

The  New'VbrisTimes  >viiis  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  1989 


The  Pulitzer  Prizes,  widely 
considered  journalism’s  highest 
honor,  were  founded  by  the  publisher 
Joseph  Pulitzer  (1M7-1911)  m  a 
bequest  to  Columbia  University. 
They  are  awarded  annually  based 
on  recommendations  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  board  for  work  done 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Pulitzers  are  also  awarded  in  the 
fields  of  literature  and  music. 


1918  The  New  York  Times,  “for 
the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper” — complete  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

1923  Alva  Johnston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  scientific  news. 

1926  Edward  M.  Kingsbury,  for 
the  most  distinguished  editorial  of  the 
year,  on  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930  Russell  Owen,  for  graphic  news 
dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition. 

1932  Walter  Duranty,  for  dispas¬ 
sionate  interpretive  reporting  of  the 
news  from  Russia. 

1934  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  for 

unbiased  reporting  of  the  news  from 
Germany. 


1935  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence,  impartial  and 
analytical  Washington  coverage. 

1936  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting:  a  world  beat  on  the 
departure  of  the  Lindberghs  for 
England. 

1937  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  for 
distinguished  foreign  correspondence: 
dispatches  and  special  articles 

from  Europe. 

1937  William  L.  Laurence,  for 

distinguished  reporting  of  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Celebration  at  Harvard,  shared 
with  four  other  reporters. 

1938  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  Washington  correspondence. 

1940  Otto  D.  ToUscbus,  for  articles 
from  Berlin  explaining  the  economic 
and  ideological  background  of  war- 
engaged  Germany. 

1941  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  “for  the  public  education 
value  of  its  foreign  news  reports, 
exemplified  by  its  scope,  by  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  writing,  presentation  and 
supplementary  background  informa¬ 
tion,  illustration  and  interpretation.” 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  important  labor  stories. 

19^  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a 
series  of  articles  reporting  a  tour  of 
the  Pacific  battle  areas. 

1944  The  New  York  Times,  “for 
the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper” — a  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  American  history. 

1945  James  B.  Reston,  for  news 
dispatches  and  interpretive  articles 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Security 
Conference. 

1946  Amaldo  Cortesi,  for 
distinguished  correspondence  from 
Buenos  Aires. 

1946  William  L.  Laurence,  for 
bis  eyewitness  account  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles 
on  the  atomic  bomb. 

1947  Brooks  Atkinson,  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  series  of  articles  on  Russia. 

1949  C.  P.  Trussell,  for  “consistent 
excellence  in  covering  the  national 
scene  from  Washington.” 

1950  Meyer  Berger,  for  “a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  local  reporting” — 
an  article  on  the  killing  of  13  people 
by  a  berserk  gunman. 

1951  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 
commendation  for  his  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Truman  as  “the 
outstanding  instance  of  national 
reporting  in  1950.” 

1951  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  special 
citation  for  exclusive  interview  with 
Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia. 


1952  Anthony  H.  Leviero,  for 
distinguished  reporting  on  national 
affairs. 

1953  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  for  its  Sunday  Week  in  Review 
section,  which  “for  17  years  has 
brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent 
commentary  to  its  readers.” 

1955  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  for  a 
series  of  articles  based  on  his  six  years 
in  Russia. 

1955  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 
citation  for  distinguished  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Washington. 

1956  Arthur  Daley,  for  his  sports 
column.  Sports  of  llie  Times. 

1957  James  B.  Reston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  from  Washington. 

19^  The  New  York  Times,  for  its 
distinguished  coverage  of  foreign  news. 

1960  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  for 

perceptive  and  authoritative  reporting 
from  Poland. 

1963  Anthony  Lewis,  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

1964  David  Halberstam,  for 

his  distinguished  reporting  from 
South  Vietnam. 

1968  J  .  Anthony  Lukas,  for 
“a  distinguished  example  of  local 
reporting’ — an  article  on  a 
murdered  18-year-old  girl  and 
the  two  different  lives  she  led. 

1970  Ada  Louise  Huxtable, 

architecture  critic,  for  distinguished 
criticism. 

1971  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  music 
critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1972  The  New  York  Times,  “for  a 
distinguished  example  of  meritorious 
public  service  by  a  newspaper  through 
the  use  of  its  journalistic  resources” 
—publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

1973  Max  Frankel,  for  his  coverage 
of  President  Nixon’s  visit  to  China, 

a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  international  affairs. 

1974  Hedrick  Smith,  for  his 
coverage  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973,  a 
distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  for 
his  coverage  of  the  fall  of  Cambodia, 
a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Walter  W.  (“Red”)  Smith,  for 
his  Sports  of 'The  'Times  column,  an 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  Henry  Kamm,  chief  Asian 
diplomatic  correspondent,  for  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Indochinese 
refugees,  an  outstanding  example  of 
reporting  on  foreign  affairs. 


1978  Walter  Kerr,  Sunday 
drama  critic,  for  an  outstanding 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  William  Safire,  Op-Ed  page 
columnist,  for  his  colunms  on  the 
Bert  Lance  aRair,  an  example 

of  distinguished  commentt^. 

1979  Russell  Baker,  for  his 
Observer  colunm,  an  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 

1981  Dave  Anderson,  for  his  Sports 
of  The  Times  colunm.  An  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 

1981  John  M.  Crewdson,  for 
his  coverage  of  illegal  aliens  and 
immigration.  A  distinguished  example 
of  reporting  on  national  afiairs. 

1982  John  Darnton,  bureau 
chief,  Warsaw,  for  his  coverage  of 
the  crisis  in  Poland.  A  distinguished 
example  of  international  reporting. 

1982  Jack  Rosenthal,  deputy 
editorial  page  editor.  A  dis¬ 
tinguish^  example  of  editorial 
page  writing. 

1983  Thomas  L.  Friedman,  for 

his  coverage  of  the  war  in  Lebanon.  A 
distinguished  example  of  international 
reporting. 

1983  Nan  Robertson,  for  her  article 
in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
on  her  experience  with  toxic  shock 
syndrome.  A  distinguished  example 
of  feature  writing. 

1984  Paul  Goldberger,  architecture 
critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1984  John  Noble  Wilford,  for 
reporting  on  a  wide  variety  of  scientific 
topics  of  national  importance. 

1986  Donal  Henahan,  music  critic, 
for  distinguished  criticism. 

1986  The  New  York  Times,  for 
explanatory  journalism:  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  the  “Star  Wars”  program. 

1987  Alex  S.  Jones,  for  distin¬ 
guished  specialized  reporting  on  the 
dissension  that  dissolved  a  Louisville 
newspaper  dynasty. 

1987  The  New  York  Times,  for 
national  reporting  on  causes  of  the 
Challenger  shuttle  disaster. 

1988  ’Thomas  L.  Friedman,  for 
coverage  of  Israel:  a  distinguished 
example  of  reporting  on  international 
affairs. 

1989  Bill  Keller,  Moscow 
correspondent,  for  his  coverage 

of  the  Soviet  Union:  a  distinguished 
example  of  reporting  on  international 
affairs. 


}(eUr  j)ork  ^tine0  and  members  of  its  staff  have  won 
60  Pulitzer  awards.  Mme  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Three  Mile  Island  and  cancer 

Researchers  will  study  reporters  who  covered  the  nuclear 
accident  to  see  if  they  have  a  higher-than-normal  rate  of  cancer 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Are  the  journalists  who  covered  the 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  accident  10 
years  ago  now  dying  of  cancer  at 
higher  rates  than  normal? 

That  is  what  two  researchers  want 
to  find  out. 

Maijorie  and  Norman  Aamodt  are 
launching  a  study  of  reporters  who 
covered  the  nation’s  worst  commer¬ 
cial  atomic  power  accident  in  1979  to 
see  if  “transients”  received  radiation 
doses  that  affected  their  health. 

The  husband-and-wife  team  from 
Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  have  already  been 
responsible  for  one  controversial  sta¬ 
tistical  study  of  the  health  of  residents 
in  and  near  the  Middletown,  Pa., 
nuclear  plant.  That  study  identified 
what  it  called  “cancer  clusters”  and 
was  accepted  by  some  scientists. 
However,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  never  accepted  its  find¬ 
ings. 

Marjorie  Aamodt  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  she  hoped  this  latest 
study  of  transients  will  find  more 
acceptance. 

“We’re  doing  it  very  objectively,” 
she  said.  “If  there  is  no  effect  we’ll  be 
greatly  relieved.” 

However,  she  said  she  suspects  the 
study  may  find  some  bad  health 
effects. 

“I  think  we  will  see  an  effect 
because  [reporters]  were  outside,  and 
photographers,  who  were  spread  all 
over,  especially  were  at  risk.  But  we 
don’t  expect  to  see  any  doomsday 
[effects  on]  photographers  because 
they  are  not  in  the  three  areas  of 
[highest  death  rates]:  fetuses,  the 
very  old,  and  people  who  have  had 
cancer  previously,”  Aamodt  said. 

The  Aamodts  are  not  medical  doc¬ 
tors.  Norman  Aamodt  is  a  mechanical 
engineer,  and  Mrs.  Aamodt’ s  exper¬ 
tise  is  in  statistical  work.  In  the  late 
1950s,  for  example,  she  designed  the 
statistical  studies  for  Bell  Laborato¬ 
ries  that  established  the  feasibility  of 
direct-dial  long-distance. 

As  in  the  study  of  Three  Mile 
Island’s  neighbors,  this  study  will  be 
aided  by  Dr.  James  Gunckel,  a 
radiologist  and  Rutgers  University 
professor,  and  John  Kellermier,  a  sta¬ 
tistical  expert  from  the  State  Univer¬ 


sity  of  New  York  at  Plattsburgh. 

Their  first  step,  Marjorie  Aamodt 
said,  will  be  to  contact  news  organiza¬ 
tions  that  had  a  relatively  numerous 
presence  at  the  accident,  for  example, 
the  major  wire  services. 

From  this  initial  study,  the  group 
will  determine  if  there  is  any  reason  to 
continue. 

“We  are  going  to  be  as  open  as 
possible.  We’ll  be  telling  you  each 
step  of  the  way,”  Aamodt  said.  She 
said  the  first  phase  would  probably  be 
completed  some  time  in  June. 

The  group,  which  has  taken  the 
name  “Committee  on  health  effects 
and  management  of  nuclear  power,” 
would  be  willing  to  work  with  over¬ 
sight  from  a  reporters’  committee, 
Aamodt  said. 

Eventually,  the  couple  said,  they 
want  to  reach  as  many  journalists  at 
the  accident  as  possible,  even  those 
who  visited  the  site  only  very  briefly. 

Marjorie  Aamodt  acknowledged 
that  journalists  provide  particular 
challenges  to  health  researchers. 

“I’m  told  that  they  may  not  be  a  fair 
representation  —  that  reporters 
drink  more,  smoke  more  and  eat 
McDonald’s  [food]  and  abuse  them¬ 


selves  in  other  ways,  staying  up  late 
and  so  forth,”  Aamodt  said. 

Aamodt  said  she  has  heard  of  four 
instances  in  which  journalists  who 
covered  the  Three  Mile  Island  acci¬ 
dent  died  of  cancer  at  relatively  young 
ages. 

“We  certainly  hope,  though,  that 
these  reporters  are  around  for  years. 
One  newspaper  told  me  they  were 
very  deliberate  in  staying  upwind  of 
the  [nuclear  plant],”  Marjorie 
Aamodt  said. 

According  to  the  so-called  Kemeny 
Commission  on  the  accident 
appointed  by  President  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter,  some  300  to  500  journalists  cov¬ 
ered  the  accident. 

General  Public  Utilities,  owner  of 
the  crippled  plant,  said  it  had  no  com¬ 
ment  on  the  proposed  Aamodt  study, 
but  reiterated  its  belief  that  no 
cancers  or  other  illnesses  can  be 
attributed  to  the  partial  meltdown. 

“Up  till  now  none  of  the  official 
surveys  done  by  recognized  experts 
have  ever  indicated  any  health  effects 
from  the  accident,”  spokesman  Ray 
Dottor  said.  “Certainly  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  has  done  its  own  survey 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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BaiKeUer, 

Moscow  correspondent  for 
The  New  YorkTimes,  wins  a 
1989  Pulitzer  Prize 


Left:  Soviet  rescue  workers  unearth 
an  Armenian  girl  from  the  rubble  of 
last  December's  devastating  earthquake. 
Center:  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  stand  in 
front  of  St.  Basil's  Cathedral  during 
Reagan's  visit  to  Moscow  last  May. 
Right:  Soviet  soldiers  withdraw 
from  Afghanistan. 


For  his  graceful,  tireless  and  extraordinarily  keen  Then,  reaching  beyond  grisly  detail,  he  w 

coverage  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Bill  Keller  has  won  a  1 989  drama  of  a  compulsively  secretive  society 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  international  reporting.  to  succor  from  outside. 

Without  question,  1 988  was  a  year  of  stirring  debate  and  Mr.  Keller  was  the  first  correspondent  to 
upheaval  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Keller’s  achievement  Soviet  youth  scene  as  well  as  the  environi 

was  not  simply  to  cover  two  superpower  summit  citizen  action  groups  suddenly  developing 

meetings,  a  leader’s  seemingly  perilous  struggle  with  his  party.  He  was  the  first  correspondent  to  e 

own  Communist  party,  or  the  century’s  most  destructive  with  returning  veterans  of  the  war  in  Afgl 

earthquake.  Rather,  it  was  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  negotiated  a  survey  of  Muscovite  opinion 

Keller  covered  these  events  and,  even  more,  the  way  he  polling  institute, 

kept  preying  beyond  the  obvious  to  close  in  on  jji  coverage,  there  was  a  fascinatir 

underlying  realities.  progress:  Mr.  Keller’s  portrait  of  Mikhail 

Mr.  Keller’s  extraordinary  output  last  year  also  touched  The  year  1988  saw  Mr.  Keller  follow  Mr. 
numerous  other  facets  of  Soviet  life — from  rock  music  to  through  such  triumphs  and  struggles  as  tl 

corruption  in  Uzbekistan,  from  ideology  to  the  ethnic  conference,  the  Politburo  reshuffling  and 

challenges  erupting  in  Armenia  and  the  Baltics.  And,  of  visit  to  New  York, 
course,  a  major  ^ory  of  the  reporter’s  year  was  the  Throughout  his  coverage  of  the  Soviet  Un 

devast^ng  earthquake  that  struck  Armenia  last  Keller  worked  side-by-side  with  two  t 

December.  colleagues — Philip  Taubman,  the  Moscoi 

An  experienced  backpacker,  Mr.  Keller  several  times  and  Felicity  Barringer.  Mr.  Keller  was  pr 

hitchhiked  his  way  around  a  160-mile  circuit  of  the  Moscow  bureau  chief  in  January  of  this  y( 

earthquake  zone  as  he  shuttled  from  Yerevan,  the  works  with  Francis  X.  Qines,  one  of  The ' 

Armenian  capital,  to  the  flattened  towns  of  Leninakan  gifted  correspondents.  When  his  1989  Pii 

and  Spitak.  He  wrote  of  local  citizens  “who  have  become  announced,  Mr.  Keller  was  en  route  to  Hi 

experts  in  the  logistics  of  sudden  death,”  of  hollow-eyed  planned  meeting  between  Gorbachev  and 

families  imagining  they  heard  the  cries  of  trapped  Thus  does  an  exceptional  reporter  contim 

children  as  they  squatted  by  the  ruins  of  their  homes.  exceptional  story. 

The  New  York  Times  extends  its  tradition  of  prize-winning  journalism 
to  papers  throughout  the  world  via  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 
For  details  call  John  Brewer,  executive  editor,  at  (212)  556-1927. 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Winifred  French 
The  Quoddy  Tides 
Eastport,  Maine 


By  Tom  Riordan 

When  spunky  Winifred  French 
moved  with  her  family  27  years  ago  to 
Eastport,  Maine,  she  discovered 
something  lacking  —  no  newspaper. 
So  she  started  one. 

Her  “international”  Quoddy  Tides, 
now  grown  to  a  robust  48  tabloid 
pages  and  6,000  circulation,  comes 
out  twice  monthly  for  avid  readers  in 
Maine  and  the  Canadian  Isles. 

Winifred  named  her  paper  in  kionor 
of  the  monstrous  Eastport  tides, 
which  rise  and  fall  more  than  20  feet 
every  day. 

“We  have  always  been  marine- 
oriented,”  Winifred  remarked.  “In 
each  issue.  Pages  2  and  3  are  devoted 
to  the  water  —  tide  tables,  sunrise 
and  sunset,  weather  reports,  vessels 
entering  the  port,  fisherman’s  log, 
‘The  Kittle  Cargoes’  column  by  Mike 
Brown  —  he’s  good  —  and  stories 
about  boats. 

“Lots  of  Canadians  buy  the  paper 
for  the  tides  and  set  their  lobster  traps 
and  go  clamming  by  them.” 

A  strong  editorial  success,  the 
Tides  carries  only  about  35%  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  really  never  lost  money,” 
explains  the  soft-spoken  1941  Cornell 
University  psychology  graduate. 
“We  just  never  made  any.” 

Winifred,  71,  says  that  gross  sales 
last  year  reached  $143,469.  This 
barely  covered  typesetting,  printing 
and  distribution  costs,  and  the  modest 
staff  salary  schedule. 

In  the  beginning,  planning,  editing 
and  mailing  operations  all  took  place 
on  the  Frenches’  dining  room  table. 

In  1977,  Winifred  bought  the  empty 
Christian  Science  meeting  hail  on  the 
waterfront  for  $10,000,  and  it  makes 
an  ideal  community  newspaper  office 
but  it  is  more  than  that. 

This  also  is  headquarters  for  the 
Quoddy  Tides  Foundation  for  Marine 
Research,  an  aquarium,  a  gift  shop 
and  library,  more  of  Winifred’s  loves. 

A  picture  window  frames  the  har¬ 
bor,  offering  visitors  a  view  of  cargo 
ships  with  names  like  Conex,  Star 


(Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


The  Quoddy  Tides  office  building  sits  on  the  waterfront  of  Eastport, 
Maine,  giving  staff  and  visitors  a  picture-window  view  of  marine  activi¬ 


ties  below. 


Photos  by  Tom  Riordan 
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Denver,  Rhine  Forest,  and  local  fish¬ 
ing  vessels  unloading  catches  of 
Atlantic  salmon,  halibut,  herring. 

Winifred’s  half-dozen  employees, 
who  enjoy  being  part  of  the  Tides 
team,  set  their  own  hours  and  mainly 
work  for  minimum  wage.  Help  from 
her  five  kids  as  they  grew  up  has  been 
important,  Winifred  recalled.  “It’s  a 
good  experience  for  children  to  help 
their  family.” 

Then  Winifred  proudly  recounted 
how  her  crew  turned  out.  Two  sons 
hold  doctor’s  degrees  and  teach  at 
universities.  One  works  for  Maine’s 
Salt  Magazine.  Winifred’s  only 
daughter  is  married  to  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor. 

The  youngest,  Edward,  28,  is  Tides 
managing  editor.  Before  joining  the 
paper  full  time,  he  earned  a  master’s 


degree  in  modem  literature  from  the 
University  of  Anglia  in  Norwich, 
England. 

“We’re  very  laid-back  at  the 
Tides,”  Edward  observed.  “There’s 
little  sense  of  pressure.” 

Eastport,  farthest  northeastern 
U.S.  deep  seaport  on  the  Atlantic,  sits 
across  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay  from 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  looks 
out  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Three  Canadian  islands  —  Deer, 
Campobello  and  Grand  Mahan  —  all 
fall  in  the  circulation  area  of  the 
Tides. 

Winifred  has  correspondents  in  14 
towns.  Regular  columns  written  by 
Tides  readers  are  devoted  to  reviews 
of  locally  written  books,  gardening, 
outdoors,  recipes  and  senior  citizens. 

(Continued  on  page  128) 
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Expect  It! 


Every  day,  s<Mnewhere  in  the  wwld,  we’re  on  the  frcmt  page. 

Subscribe  now  and  expect  photos  like  this  on  your  front  page.  Call  L  J.  Lancer  at  202-223-2363  today! 


Interoatiooal  Newspktures 
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Lee  Enterprises  —  in  an  acquisition  mode 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Charles  Wrubel,  former  owner  of  a 
group  of  suburban  weeklies  based  in 
Fair  Lawn,  N.J.,  has  joined  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa-based  Lee  Enterprises  as  a 
consultant  for  acquisitions  and 
strategic  planning. 

His  joining  Lee,  Wrubel  said,  sig¬ 
nals  the  company  “is  in  an  acquisition 
mode  —  providing  the  opportunities 
are  there.” 

Lee’s  newspaper  properties  are 
presently  located  in  the  Midwest  and 
West.  The  company’s  most  recent 
print  acquisitions  included  a  weekly 
and  two  shoppers  in  North  Dakota 
and  four  weekly  publications  in  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Wrubel  said,  however,  that  Lee  is 
willing  “to  look  at  properties  regard¬ 
less  of  geographical  location  that  have 
value  and  growth  potential.  They’re 
looking  at  suburbans,  some  dailies, 
the  best  available  opportunities  they 
can  find.” 

The  properties  that  might  interest 
Lee,  he  said,  “depends  on  what  part 
of  the  country  they’re  in,  the  nature  of 
the  competition,  the  market  share 


Charles  Wrubel 


that’s  available.” 

Wrubel  said  he  has  already  been  in 
touch  with  prospective  sellers  in  cer¬ 
tain  markets. 

Wrubel  will  also  be  visiting  news¬ 
paper  association  meetings,  including 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 


Association  convention,  on  Lee’s 
behalf. 

He  noted  that  although  his  assign¬ 
ment  will  require  him  to  travel  the 
country  to  inspect  prospective 
acquisitions,  he  can  do  a  lot  of  his 
“homework”  with  a  fax  machine  and 
telephone  in  Fair  Lawn. 

Wrubel  started  his  suburban  group 
in  1964  and  sold  it  in  1986  to  Goodson 
Newspaper  Group.  Wrubel  remained 
in  a  management  capacity  with  Inger- 
soll  Publications  Co.,  the  manage¬ 
ment  firm  that  operates  Goodson’s 
newspaper  properties,  until  mid- 
February  of  this  year. 

“It  was  just  time  to  go  off  and  do 
something  else,”  he  said. 

Wrubel  said  he  first  met  Lee  presi¬ 
dent  Richard  D.  Gottlieb  and  Robert 
D.  Ross,  vice  president  for  new  ven¬ 
tures,  about  15  years  ago  at  a  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers  of  America  conven¬ 
tion  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  men  have  remained  friends 
over  the  years,  and  when  he  decided 
to  leave  IPCo.,  he  called  up  Gottlieb, 
Wrubel  related.  Gottlieb  told  Wrubel 
(Continued  on  page  120) 


Not  every  newspaper 
photograph  merits 
a  Pulitzer  Prize... 

but  this  was  not  just  any  photograph. 

Ron  Olshwanger,  a  free-lance  photographer, 
took  this  dramatic  photo  on  December  30, 1988. 

It  was  published  the  next  day  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

The  photo  captured  not  only  a  dramatic  rescue 
attempt,  but  also  a  single  second  in  time  where  both 
tragedy  and  heroism  were  united.  For  this  photo, 

Ron  Olshwanger  received  the  1988  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  spot  news  photography.  The  Post-Dispatch 
extends  hearty  congratulations  to  Ron  Olshwanger 
for  this  award  winning  effort. 

This  is  the  1 7th  Pulitrer  Prize  received  for  work 
published  by  the  Post-Dispatch  since  1925.  The  paper 
was  founded  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  1878  and  it  was 
for  this  distinguished  figure  in  journalism  that  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  was  named. 

ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Photo  by  Ron  Olshwanger,  1988  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Spot  News  Photography 
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making  news  in  newsprint  teclmoiogy. 


Executions 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


to  be  varied  by  the  size  of  the  inmate, 
she  said,  and  the  three  chemicals  are 
administered  with  the  intention  of 
stopping  heart,  lungs  and  brain  func¬ 
tions  simultaneously. 

Jail  bars  separate  the  prisoner  from 
the  witnesses,  but  it  is  possible  to  hear 
anything  that  is  said,  Bertling  related. 
But  what  affected  her  the  most  was 
when  she  was  near  relatives  of  the 
condemned  man  and  “so  close  to 
their  grief.  Seeing  that;  thinking  about 
the  person  being  executed  as  a 
woman’s  son,  a  brother,  a 
husband  .  .  .  The  tension  in  the  death 
chamber  is  severe.  When  relatives  of 
the  inmates  are  there,  it’s  even 
worse.” 

At  such  times,  Bertling  said,  she 
couldn’t  help  thinking  about  the 
responsibility  of  being  a  parent. 

“So  many  prisoners  are  victims  of 
child  abuse  or  neglect,”  she  said. 

“The  most  difficult  thing  for  me  is 
talking  to  the  family  of  the  person  the 
inmate  killed,”  said  Mike  Graczyk, 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  chief  in 
Houston.  “It’s  a  very  unpleasant  task 
to  call  them  up  and  ask  their  reaction 


to  the  likelihood  of  the  person  being 
put  to  death.  It  rekindles  memories. 
In  a  lot  of  cases,  these  people  have 
been  carrying  their  grief  for  years  and 
years.” 

Graczyk  said  he  witnessed  about 
half  of  Texas’  executions  by  lethal 
injections.  He  spreads  around  the 
assignment,  but  as  bureau  chief  he  is 
expected  to  cover  major  stories. 

Reporters  going  in  to  witness  an 
execution  are  subject  to  a  body 
search,  he  said,  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  take  anything  in  except 
paper  and  something  to  write  with. 

“It  looks  like  a  crucifixion;  the  only 
difference  is  he’s  lying  on  his  back, 
arms  spread  out,”  Graczyk  said. 
“I’ve  been  in  there  enough  times  now 
I  don’t  even  see  the  bars  [separating 
the  inmate  from  the  witnesses]. 
You’re  so  intent  on  doing  your  job 
and  watching  for  the  reaction  of  the 
inmate;  so  aware  of  trying  to  listen, 
especially  when  the  inmate  can  have 
his  own  witnesses.” 

Reporters  are  allowed  to  interview 
death  row  inmates  for  two  hours 
every  Wednesday,  and  the  inmates 
can  decide  whether  or  not  to  attend. 
Nothing  special  is  done  for  an  inmate 
scheduled  for  execution  that  week, 
Graczyk  said.  “If  [the  interview  time] 
happens  to  coincide  with  an  execu¬ 


tion,  it’s  the  luck  of  the  draw,”  he 
said. 

Graczyk  never  had  an  inmate  talk 
to  him  through  the  bars  during  an 
execution,  but  there  are  some  occur¬ 
rences  that  stand  out  in  his  mind. 

There  was  one  inmate  whose  eyes 
refused  to  close  after  he  was  dead, 
Graczyk  recalled.  “The  ohysician 
closed  his  eyes  and  the  eyes  kept  pop¬ 
ping  open.  It  was  eerie. 

“Once  we  thought  an  inmate  was 
dead,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  picked  up 
his  head,  laughed  and  said,  ‘I’m  a-tin- 
gling.’  Then  his  head  plopped  down 
and  he  was  obviously  dead.” 

Another  time,  he  said,  it  took  an 
hour  to  find  veins  that  could  take  the 
IV’s  on  an  inmate  who  was  a  drug 
addict.  Another  drug-addicted  inmate 
helped  select  the  vein. 

During  one  recent  execution  he 
witnessed,  “the  needle  slipped  out 
and  started  squirting  drugs  at  me,” 
Graczyk  said.  Prison  officials  drew 
curtains  and  “fumbled  around  for  14 
minutes”  before  proceeding  with  the 
execution. 

“Some  people  find  it  gruesome  and 
abhorrent,”  Graczyk  said,  “but  I’ve 
seen  traffic  accidents  which  are  more 
gory  and  upsetting.” 

Witnessing  an  execution  by  lethal 
injection,  he  said,  “is  not  unlike 


whether  or  rx)t  your  ads  are  arriving  C3t  For  years,  retailers  have  sent  out  an  SOS: 

the  speed  of  light,  your  space  reservations  can .  "Systemize!  Organize!  Standardize!"  We  !istened. 

And  so  can  your  orders  and  that's  exactly  what  ADSPACE  does,  with  ease 

It's  all  mode  possible  by  ADSPACE,  our  new  In  fact,  you  can  slip  into  ADSFACE  as  fast  as  you 

computerized  space  reservation  and  ordering  can  say  "IBM  PC/AT."  (Or  "OS/2").  Our  compatible, 
system  for  retailers  and  newspapers.  flexible  software  lets  retailers  cover  all  news- 
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watching  someone  go  to  sleep.” 

With  most  executions,  the  level  of 
public  interest  has  become  so  low 
“the  tv  crews  don’t  show  up  any¬ 
more”  and  “the  number  of  reporters 
you  can  count  on  your  finger,”  Gra- 
czyk  said. 

As  bureau  chief,  he  realizes  that 
some  members  of  his  staff  may  harbor 
strong  feelings  about  having  to  wit¬ 
ness  an  execution. 

“I  make  a  point  for  everyone  on  the 
staff  to  get  exposed  to  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  stories  as  possible,”  he  said.  “We 
do  a  lot  of  things  that  we  don’t  like  to 
do.” 

Mary  Schlangenstein,  chief  of  the 
United  Press  International  bureau  in 
Houston,  also  has  some  people  on  her 
staff  “who  absolutely  detest”  capital 
punishment.  But  even  though  she 
would  not  send  anyone  who  really 
objected,  staffers  don’t  refuse  the 
assignment  to  witness  an  execution 
because  they  “don’t  feel  its  fair  to 
make  other  people  take  their  turn.” 

Execution  assignments  are  physi¬ 
cally  demanding,  with  the  workday 
starting  early  and  not  ending  until 
after  midnight.  “Twenty-four  hours 
later,  it  hits  you,”  she  said. 

Schlangenstein  has  witnessed 
inmates  put  to  death  by  electrocution 
as  well  as  by  lethal  injection.  When 


she  worked  for  UPI  in  Louisiana,  she 
witnessed  the  first  execution  in  the 
electric  chair  in  that  state  in  20  years. 

With  lethal  injection,  “there’s  a  lot 
less  movement  of  the  body.  It’s  less 
traumatic  for  the  prisoner  and  for  the 
witnesses,”  she  said.  “If  we  had  to 
witness  electrocutions  as  often  as 
we’ve  witnessed  lethal  injection, 
we’d  all  be  crazy  by  now.  It’s  only 
that  it’s  lethal  injection  that  we  can  go 
back.” 


Yet,  she  did  not  regret  going,  and, 
in  fact,  sought  the  assignment 
because  it  was  “a  once-in-a-lifetime 
chance  for  a  really  big  story  like  this.” 

Schlangenstein  said  she  doesn’t 
“dream  about  it  the  way  I  used  to,” 
but  that  has  not  made  covering  execu¬ 
tions  any  easier.  Getting  to  know  the 
prisoner  “makes  it  harder,”  she  said. 

Schlangenstein  objects  to  the 
Texas  practice  of  having  the  inmate 
already  lying  on  the  gurney  when  the 


Wood  said  in  Fiorida,  journalists  are  not  oniy  barred 
from  taking  in  cameras  and  recording  devices,  but 
can’t  take  in  even  their  own  notebooks  and  pens.  The 
prison  hands  out  paper  and  penciis,  he  said. 


Schlangenstein  recalled  that  when 
she  went  to  witness  that  electrocution 
in  Louisiana,  a  veteran  reporter  said 
to  her,  “  T’ll  tell  you  what’s  going  to 
bother  you  the  most  —  it’s  that  it 
won’t  bother  you.’ 

“1  found  that  to  be  untrue,”  she 
said.  There  was  so  much  buildup  for 
that  electrocution  that  it  gave  her 
nightmares,  before  and  afterward, 
she  said.  “I  know  I’m  not  the  only  one 
that’s  happened  to.” 


witnesses  enter.  “I  think  we  should 
be  allowed  to  watch  them  strap  him 
down,”  she  said,  instead  of  having  to 
rely  on  prison  officials’  account  of 
how  the  inmate  acted. 

Schlangenstein  also  is  troubled  by 
the  partylike  atmosphere  that  accom¬ 
panies  some  executions  such  as  what 
occurred  with  serial-killer  Theodore 
Bundy. 

“I  think  Bundy  got  what  he 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Newspapers  and  minorities 

The  share  of  minority  journaiists  empioyed  by  U.S.  newspapers 
has  nudged  up  siightiy,  according  the  iatest  ASNE  survey 


By  George  Garneau 

The  share  of  minorities  working  as 
daily  newspaper  journalists  nudged 
up  0.5%  to  7.5%  last  year,  according 


I  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
I  per  Editors’  annual  survey. 

!  Minorities’  share  of  newsroom 
I  management  jobs  rose  0.4%  to  4.5%, 
I  the  survey  found. 


Still,  the  survey  showed,  most  dai¬ 
lies,  55%,  employ  no  minority  jour¬ 
nalists.  They  represent  the  small 
papers,  the  survey  said. 

Even  though  300  of  the  900 journal¬ 
ism  jobs  created  last  year  went  to 
minorities,  the  increase  leaves 
blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians  and  Native 
Americans  far  behind  whites  in  rela¬ 
tive  terms  and  far  behind  ASNE’s 
goal  for  newsrooms  to  reflect  the 
national  population,  about  23% 
minority,  by  the  year  2000.  At  the 
current  rate  it  will  take  32  years. 

Nevertheless,  John  Seigenthaler, 
outgoing  ASNE  president,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  USA  Today,  reaf¬ 
firmed  ASNE’s  commitment  and 
sought  help  and  support. 

Reflecting  that  some  progress  is 
better  than  none,  William  Keter, 
ASNE  minorities  committee  chair¬ 
man  and  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  said,  “the  news¬ 
rooms  of  America  continue  to  make 
an  inadequate  investment  in  our  most 
important  resource  —  people  with 
diversified  backgrounds.’’ 

The  survey  counted  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  copy  editors  and  supervi¬ 
sors  at  1,020  daily  newspapers  and 
projected  the  results  to  account  for 
over  500  other  dailies.  Since  1978,  the 
survey  said,  the  newsroom  work 
force  grew  by  16,000 jobs  to  to  56,200, 
and  minority  representation  grew 
from  1 ,700,  or  4%,  to  4,200,  or  7.5%. 

“That’s  still  quite  anemic,’’  Evelyn 
Hernandez,  a  Newsday  reporter  and 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Hispanic  Journalists,  said. 

The  figures,  she  said,  indicate 
minority  and  majority  journalism 
groups  and  the  newspaper  industry 
itself  have  “a  hell  of  lot  more  work  to 
do”  in  training  and  opening  oppor¬ 
tunities  so  that  minorities  can  enter 
and  remain  in  the  news  business. 

The  predicament  is  reflected  most 
sharply  in  the  racial  composition  of 
ASNE  itself.  Its  membership  of  1,000 
editors  includes  just  23  minorities, 
according  to  Mireille  Grangenois 
Gates,  minority  affairs  director. 

Dewayne  Wickham,  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists 
president  and  Gannett  News  Service 
columnist,  said  the  ASNE  goal 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Audiotex?  VIS? 

It’s  Been  Our  Business 
For  21  Years! 


Weatherline,  Inc. 


The  largest  private  provider  of 
weather  information  by  phone 
in  the  U.S.  . 

In  1988  alone,  newspaper  sponsored  Weatherline’ 
and  Sportsline’  Services  generated  more  than 
25  million  calls.  We’re  the  best— because  we 
deliver — for  newspapers  and  their  readers. 

Here’s  How: 

•  No  major  capital  outlay 

•  One-year  trial  periods  available 

•  One-to-a-market  exclusivity 

•  No  updating  responsibility  for  your  staff 

•  Complete  service  and  support 

•  90%  sponsor  continuation  rate 

For  more  information,  newspaper  references  and  a 
no-obligation  quote,  please  call  or  write: 


Richard  Friedman,  President 

Weatherline,  Inc. 

Weatherline  Building 
12119  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
(314)  291-1000 
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You  can  spot  the  leader  in  any 
industry  by  how  many  technological 
breakthroughs  it  has  to  its  credit. 
Motter  has  led  the  industry  with  such 
picmeering  “firsts”  as:  first  newsp^r 
flexo  unit  in  daily  production  (1982); 
first  four-color  flexo  printing  (1983); 
first  integrated  wash-up  system 
(1986);  first  use  of  double  truck  flexo 
plate  (1987).  In  addition  there  is  a 
long  list  of  other  “firsts”  from 
which  we’ve  selected  only  the  most 

Sificant  to  mention  here, 

Industry  “firsts” 
e  the  direct  result  of 
consistent  and  on¬ 
going  Research  and 
Development  Pro¬ 
grams.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  evident 
than  in  our  exhaus¬ 
tive  examination  of 
all  the  flexographic 
parameters.  Working 
closely  with  over  sixty  suppliers  for 
nearly  three  years,  Motter  painstak¬ 
ingly  tested  the  variables  in  anilox 
rolls,  plates,  inks  and  newsprint.  The 
payoff  was  a  wealth  of  technological 
data  which  we  have  applied  in  sim¬ 
plifying  and  improving  the  sophisti¬ 
cation  and  ease  of  operation  of  our 
superb  fourth  generation  Motterflex 
press. 

The  expertise  derived  — — 
from  this  ongoing  research  / Sf/tlHli 
is  what  makes  Motter  / 
more  than  just  a  sup-  /  SrSS, 
plier  of  printing  equip-  /  M/ lii/lllllllu 
ment.  It  has  won  for 
us  the  position  of 


6/83  First  live  fkxo  press  demonstration 
atANPA/TEC 

1984  Printed  with  (^mized  flexo 
gradation  curves 

6/84  Still  only  press  manufacturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 

7/84  Longest  continuous  use  of  flexo 
printing  units — Still  in  use 

7/84  First  newspaper  flexo  half  deck  in 
daUy  production 

7/84  First  commercially  acceptable  flexo 
unit 

12/84  First  use  of  trolleys  on  the  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder 

1/8S  First  use  of  .058"  cushions 

6/85  Still  only  press  manufacturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 

6/85  First  public  demo  of  a  split  foun- 


undisputed 
industry  Te^r  in  flexo  printing 
for  newspapers.  And  you  can  be 
sure  that  we  are  fiilly  committed 
to  maintaining  that  leadership  role. 

When  the  time  comes  to 
move  your  newspaper  into  the 
flexo  age,  you’ll  want  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  technological  edge  only 
the  industry  leader  can  provide. 

To  learn  more  about  the  advantages 
of  having  Motter  on  your  team, 
just  call  or  write  Jim  Leatham, 
Director  of  Marketing  and  Sales. 
And  if  you  haven’t  seen  our  illus¬ 
trated  28-page  bodclet.  Newspaper 
Flexogra^:  A  Report  on  Current 
Technobgy,  we  will  gladly  send 
you  one  free  of  charge. 


5/86  First  3-color  unit 
6/86  Tested  first  plastic  doctor  blades 
6/86  First  (and  only)  testing  of  a  ceramic 
test  bwd  anilox 

6/86  First  5-couple  stack  for  4/1  color 
from  one  unit  position 
6/86  First  unit  with  a  fixed  impression 
cylinder  for  tension  and  registra¬ 
tion  control 

7/86  First  production  use  of  ceramic  ani¬ 
lox  cylinders — Original  cylinder 
still  in  use 

6/87  Still  only  press  manufacturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 
7/87  First  toolless  universal  (steel  and 
mylar)  plate  lock-up 


MOTTER 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Web-Fed  Printing  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  1562  ■  York,  PA  17405  ■  717-755-1071 


Press  secretary  apologizes  to  reporter 

Chief  White  House  spokesman  ioses  his  composure 


By  George  Garneau 

President  Bush’s  chief  spokesman, 
in  an  unusual  loss  of  composure,  pub¬ 
licly  accused  a  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers  reporter  of  fabricating  quotes 
before  he  withdrew  the  charge  and 
apologized. 

During  a  press  briefing  April  10, 
chief  White  House  spokesman  Marlin 
Fitzwater  said  K-R  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  Owen  Ullmann  “made 
up”  parts  of  a  story  about  Bush  aides 
“trashing”  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan  behind  the  scenes. 

Fitzwater  said  so  under  questioning 
about  reports  that  Bush  had  told  Rea¬ 
gan  of  steps  being  taken  to  end  the 
criticisms,  that  former  President 
Richard  Nixon  had  said  in  a  letter  to 
Bush  chief  of  staff  John  Sununu  such 
comments  showed  a  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  that  Sununu  had  cracked  the 
whip  on  staff  following  the  March  23 


story  on  the  K-R  wire. 

Asked  whether  Bush  believed  Ull¬ 
mann  fabricated  the  story,  Fitzwater, 
who  had  termed  the  account  “silly,” 
responded,  “I  do.  I  don’t  know  where 


Owen  got  that  stuff.  Owen  has  gotten 
into  social  reporting  here  lately,  and 
got  all  this  stuff.  Who  knows?” 

Ullmann  said  former  Reagan 
spokesman  Larry  Speakes  used  simi¬ 
lar,  personal  tactics  when  unable  to 
refute  stories,  and  he  questioned  Fitz¬ 
water’ s  integrity. 


Fitzwater  responded,  “Well,  in 
that  case,  then  I  apologize  to  you, 
Owen,  because  I  shouldn’t  have  said 
the  quotes  were  made  up.”  But  he 
disagreed  with  the  story’s  conclu¬ 


sions  and  observations  and  defended 
Reagan  as  among  the  best  presidents 
in  history. 

Fitzwater  replaced  Speakes  as 
chief  presidential  spokesman  and 
held  the  job  under  Bush. 

Ullmann’s  story  quoted  named  and 
unnamed  officials  in  disparaging  com¬ 
ments  about  Reagan,  especially  in 
comparison  with  Bush.  Reagan’s 
style  —  passive,  dependent  on  cue 
cards  for  speeches  and  fond  of 
sleep  —  as  well  as  his  policies  — 
on  the  poor,  minorities,  ethics  and  the 
environment  —  were  all  attacked  by 
the  Bush  staff,  Ullmann  reported. 

In  a  story  on  the  incident,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  reporter  Ann  Devroy  said 
criticisms  of  Reagan  were  encoun¬ 
tered  “routinely”  by  White  House 
reporters. 

“To  make  charges  about  making  up 
quotes  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  a  reporter,”  Ullmann  told 
E&P.  “For  the  president’s  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  do  it  is  egregious.” 

Defending  his  story,  he  said  he 
knew  no  regular  White  House 
reporter  who  could  not  confirm  it. 

Ullmann  said  Fitzwater  called  him 
into  his  office  later  to  apologize  and 
withdraw  the  charge. 

Clark  Hoyt,  K-R  Washington 
bureau  chief,  said,  “I  think  Marlin  got 
off  base.  He  apologized  to  Owen 
immediately  and  withdrew  his  con¬ 
tention  Owen  made  up  quotes.  The 
story  was  accurate  and  we  accept  his 
apology.” 

Indians  threaten  to 
boycott  advertisers 

Some  Indians  have  threatened  to 
boycott  advertisers  of  the  Todd 
County  (S.D.)  Tribune  unless  the 
(Continued  on  page  1 10) 


CAPITAL 

COMMENTARY 

By  Ed  Meese 


A  MINORITY 
VIEW 

By  Walter  Williams 


Issues,  ideas,  policy,  and  politics:  from  Ed  Meese,  long-time 
personal  advisor  to  Ronald  Reagan  and  one  of  those  who  over 
the  past  20  years  has  helped  shape  the  conservative  revolution. 
Some  love  him.  Some  love  to  hate  him.  Few  are  neutral  about 
him  or  his  ideas. 

Walter  E.  Williams  —  an  economist  by  training,  a  former- 
inner-city  street  kid  by  circumstance,  and  a  columnist  by 
choice.  Provocative,  controversial,  and  he  regularly  challenges 
conventional  thinking. 

Ed  Meese  and  Walter  Williams  each  write  one-a-week,  avail¬ 
able  by  mail  or  AP  DataFeature  wire;  individually  or  as  a 
package. 

For  more  information  or  a  free  trial  subscription  to  either  col¬ 
umn,  just  write  Andy  Seamans  at  Heritage  Features  Syndicate, 
214  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002,  or 
phone  (202)  543-0440. 


“I  think  Marlin  got  off  base.  He  apologized  to  Owen 
immediately  and  withdrew  his  contention  Owen  made 
up  quotes.  The  story  was  accurate  and  we  accept  his 
apology.” 
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Nightmare  on 
Crack  Street. 

It’s  a  story  that  just  won’t  go  away.  It’s  not  always  front 
page  news,  but  the  crack  cocaine  crisis  is  ripping  apart  the 
social  fabric  of  thousands  of  American  families  and 

Three  Cox  newspapers  have 
followed  crack’s  trail  of  devastation 
through  city  streets,  housing  projects 
and  even  the  small  towns  of  South 
Georgia. 

Beginning  in  June  1988,  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  has  published  more  than  60 
stories,  columns  and  editorials  relating  to 
the  crack  menace,  leading  the  battle 
against  crack  in  their  community.  Palm 
Beach  Post  reporters  traced  Palm  Beach 
County’s  oldest  and  most  successful 
drug  ring,  a  family  who  trafficked  more 
than  five  tons  of  cocaine  into  South 
Florida.  And  an  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  team  tracked  the  drug  to 
the  small  town  of  Eastman,  Ga.,  where 
rural  sheriffs  report  a  growing  crack- 
related  crime  wave. 

We  now  know  that  no  one  is  immune 
to  the  effects  of  crack.  Perhaps  it’s 
simplistic  to  think  that  stories  about  the 
the  dangers  of  this  insidious  drug  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  epidemic  of 
addiction. 

But,  it’s  a  start. 


neighborhoods. 


Photo:  Eddie  Roberts 


Atlanta  Constitution  •  Atlanta  Journal  •  Austin  American- Statesman  •  Chandler  Arizorum  Tribune 
Dayton  Daily  News  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  •  Longview  News-Journal  •  Lufkin  Daily  News 
Mesa  Tribune  •  Nacogdoches  Daily  Sentinel  •  Orange  Leader  •  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 
Palm  Beach  Post  •  Port  Ardtur  News  •  Springfield  News-Sun  •  Tempe  Daily  News  Tribune 
Waco  Tribune-Herald  •  Yuma  Daily  Sun 


Cox  Enterprises  is  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  broadcasting,  cable  television  and 
other  businesses. 


Success  turns  sour 


Police  label  upstate  New  York  weekly  publisher’s  death  a  suicide 


the  ski  resort’s  parking  lot  with  festi- 
valgoers. 

A  year  after  he  arrived,  Conover 
expanded  his  business  to  include  the 
Mountain  Eagle,  a  weekly  newspaper 
that  covered  a  four-county  region  in 
upstate  New  York.  A  former  public 
relations  man  and  newspaper 
reporter,  Conover  had  always  wanted 
to  own  and  edit  a  country  newspaper. 

Initially,  the  Eagle  seemed  to  be  his 
dream  come  true. 

His  philosophy  was  simple:  He 
wanted  to  give  coverage  to  a  rural 
area  that  was  neglected  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  the  region,  and 
the  plan  worked.  Within  three  years, 
the  newspaper  had  exploded  through¬ 
out  its  area  of  coverage.  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  figures  showed  that  its 
circulation  had  topped  10,000.  The 
newspaper  had  acquired  its  own 
printing  plant. 

Conover  branched  out  into  other 
areas  as  well.  Under  the  umbrella  cor¬ 
poration,  Exposition  Planners  Ltd., 
he  eventually  acquired  a  lun¬ 
cheonette,  a  pharmacy,  and  a  fes¬ 
tival  store  selling  Hummel  figurines 
and  other  German  arts  and  crafts. 

By  1984,  Conover  was  ready  to 
expand  even  further.  A  huge  meeting 
was  called  at  the  newspaper’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hunter.  Staff  writers  and 
advertising  representatives  from  its 
four  bureaus  packed  the  office  to  hear 
the  publisher  announce  his  next  step, 
which  was  to  make  the  Eagle  a  daily. 

According  to  a  former  staff  writer, 
the  switch  was  contingent  upon  only 
one  factor,  the  financial  success  of 
that  year’s  festivals,  money  from 
which  would  be  pumped  into  the 
paper. 

Festival  attendance  that  year  was 
good  as  expected,  but  revenues  were 
not.  The  Eagle  stayed  a  weekly  and, 
in  October  of  that  year,  five  employ¬ 
ees  from  various  departments  were 
cut  as  a  means  of  reducing  payroll. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  success  of 
the  festivals  began  to  flip-flop. 
Attempts  to  attract  a  wider  audience 
through  such  features  as  a  big  band 
weekend  and  Native  -American  fest 
proved  unpopular.  The  summer  of 
1987,  in  which  it  rained  almost  every 
weekend,  also  kept  people  away. 

(Continued  on  page  1 14) 


By  Annabar  Jensis 

and  John  Griffin 

On  Monday,  April  3,  the  publisher 
of  the  Mountain  Eagle,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  upstate  New  York, 
drove  his  rusted  Oldsmobile  into  a 
deserted  field,  attached  a  vacuum 
cleaner  hose  to  the  exhaust  pipe  and 
threaded  it  through  the  window. 

Then  he  lay  on  the  front  seat  with 
his  coat  neatly  folded  under  his  head 
and  waited  to  die.  The  car  was  still 
running  when  New  York  State 
Police  —  alerted  by  a  curious 
neighbor  —  arrived  at  the  scene. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  minisuccess 
story  of  Donald  Conover,  60,  and  the 
beginning  of  what  promises  to  be  a 
lengthy  and  acrimonious  fight  in  pro¬ 
bate  and  federal  bankruptcy  courts. 

(Jensis  and  Griffin  are  reporters  for 
the  Daily  Mail  in  Catskill,  N.Y.) 


Conover  came  to  the  northern 
Catskills  in  1981  with  a  business  other 
than  journalism  in  mind:  He  pro¬ 
moted  a  German  Alps  Festival  in 
Hunter,  N.Y.,  that  attracted  thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  in  search  of  German 
beer,  music  and  gemutlichkeit. 

Later,  other  festivals  —  Celtic, 
country-western,  Italian  and  polka  — 
were  added  to  a  schedule  that  now 
runs  from  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend 
through  Labor  Day. 

The  impact  on  this  community,  50 
miles  south  of  Albany,  was  enor¬ 
mous.  An  area  that  had  depended  pri¬ 
marily  on  winter  sports  —  skiing  in 
particular  —  slept  in  the  summer. 
The  festivals,  held  at  the  area’s 
largest  ski  resort,  brought  a  dramatic 
turnaround.  Hotels,  restaurants,  bars 
and  other  businesses  flourished.  Con¬ 
over’s  festivals  brought  in  250,000 
visitors  a  year.  On  some  summer 
days,  more  than  100  buses  jammed 
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GMA  Integrated  Inserting  Systems 

The  Answer  to  Today’s  Growing  Inserting  and  Large  Press.Products 


GMA— once  again  responding  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  newspaper 
industry— has  developed  a 
revolutionary  new  system  for  on-line 
inserting  of  your  daily  or  Sunday 
newspaper— at  press  speeds! 

This  high-performance  inserting 
system  integrates  several  GMA- 
designed  products  to  provide  a  highly 
flexible  and  cost-effective  system  for 
your  total  inserting  requirements. 
Individual  jackets  up  to  160 
broadsheet  pages  are  transported 
directly  from  the  press  to  the  pocket  of 


the  High  Speed  SLS-1000®,  utilizing 
GMA’s  NEWS-GRIP’"  Single  Gripper 
Conveyor  with  the  PRECISION 
LAPMAKER’"  and  the  new  PRESS-TO- 
POCKET’"  (FTP)  Inserting  System. 
The  PTP  method  of  feeding  newspaper 
jackets  into  the  inserter  pocket  results 
in  additional  advertising  potential  for 
your  daily  or  Sunday  product  The  PTP 
system  also  increases  net  throughput 
and  efficiency  by  eliminating  initial 
hopper  setup  time  and  normal  jacket 
feeder  problems  associated  with  large 
products. 


For  smaller-sized  press  products,  GMA 
offers  high-speed  on-line  systems, 
which  deliver  products  directly  from 
the  press  to  the  insert  hopper. 

The  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  inserter, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  GMA’s 
Integrated  Inserting  S>’stems,  has  been 
installed  in  over  200  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 
For  the  answer  to  your  growing 
inserting  and  large  press  products, 
contact  GMA.  We  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  newspaper  industry! 


:gma 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
1 1  ^4ain  Street,  Southborough,  MA 01 772 

Management  Tei  50&48i-8562 

Associates,  Inc.  fax5om85-206o 

The  Inserter  Company  «19e8  -  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd.,  Allentown,  PA  18103 
Tel.  215-264-2460 
FAX  215-264-3325 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Paper  to  ask  court 
to  review  case  over 
story  implications 

The  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune 
will  ask  the  Minnesota  Supreme 
Court  to  review  a  ruling  holding  news 
organizations  financially  responsible 
for  implications  suggested  by  their 
reports,  the  newspaper’s  attorney 
says. 

Attorney  Thomas  Thibodeau  said 
the  Minnesota  Court  of  Appeals  deci¬ 
sion  will  stop  many  news  organiza¬ 
tions  from  presenting  “criticism  of 
public  officials  for  fear  of  libel 
because  somebody  may  say  some¬ 
thing  was  left  out  of  the  story  that 
creates  a  false  impression  or 
innuendo.” 

But  Patrick  Tierney,  an  attorney 
for  former  Carlton  County  Attorney 
Donald  Diesen,  said  the  newspaper’s 
lawyers  are  exaggerating  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  recent  Appeals  Court’s 
decision  to  reinstate  a  $780,000  libel 
verdict  in  favor  of  Diesen. 

Tierney  said  the  decision  simply 
says  newspapers  can  be  held  legally 
responsible  for  “intentionally  going 
out  and  destroying  a  person’s  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  they  did  here.” 

A  package  of  stories  published  by 
the  Duluth  paper  in  1981  centered  on 
allegations  that  Diesen  was  too  timid 
in  prosecuting  domestic  abuse  cases. 

District  Judge  Jack  Litman  found 


that  each  element  of  the  stories  was 
true,  but  raised  a  question  for  a  jury 
about  whether  they  left  readers  with  a 
false  impression.  The  jury,  after 
hearing  testimony,  determined  they 
did  but  Litman  overturned  the  jury’s 
verdict,  saying  libel  could  not  result 
from  false  implications  from  a  series 
of  facts. 

However,  the  Appeals  Court  over¬ 
ruled  the  judge,  saying  that  a  half- 
truth  “amounts  to  merely  a  lie.” 

—  AP 

N.J.  paper  seeks 
resignation  memo 

The  Press  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
recently  filed  a  lawsuit  seeking  to 
access  memorandum  related  to  the 
resignation  of  the  executive  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Expressway 
Authority. 

The  lawsuit  names  the  authority,  its 
commissioners  and  former  executive 
director  Donald  Vass  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  records  of  Vass’  departure  last 
month. 

Vass  left  the  authority  after  a  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  his  personal  use 
of  an  authority  credit  card.  He 
received  a  $75,250  severance  package 
leave  through  the  end  of  the  year. 

That  package  was  formalized  in  a 
written  memorandum  of  understand¬ 
ing  that  was  not  released  publicly. 

The  complaint  filed  April  3  in 
Superior  Court  argues  that  both  the 


memorandum  and  minutes  of  discus¬ 
sions  leading  to  it  are  public  docu¬ 
ments. 

Paul  Merkoski,  editor  of  The  Press, 
said  the  decision  to  sue  was  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  newspaper  and 
its  readers  possess  the  right  to  over¬ 
see  public  agencies  such  as  the 
expressway  authority. 

—  AP 

Court  says  media 
cannot  see  warrant 
during  investigation 

The  Pennsylvania  state  Superior 
Court  ruled  that  the  news  organiza¬ 
tions  have  no  right  to  inspect  search 
warrants  and  affidavits  filed  in  a 
magistrate’s  office  before  a  murder 
investigation  has  been  completed. 

The  court  ruled  April  6  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  was  prop¬ 
erly  denied  permission  by  prosecu¬ 
tors  to  look  at  four  search  warrants 
and  probable  cause  statements  sup¬ 
porting  the  warrants  issued  during  the 
investigation  of  the  kidnapping  and 
slaying  of  Sally  Weiner,  37. 

“If  access  had  been  granted  and 
publication  had  ensued,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  brutal  murder  could  well 
have  been  compromised,”  the  court 
ruled.  “To  compromise  a  murder 
investigation  clearly  harms  the  public 
interest.” 

Weiner,  wife  of  a  bank  branch  man¬ 
ager,  was  kidnapped  June  17  from  a 
church  parking  lot.  A  farmer  found 
her  body  two  days  later  in  a  field. 

A  jury  last  month  found  bookstore 
owner  David  C.  Copenhefer,  42, 
guilty  of  first-degree  murder  and  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  die  in  the  electric  chair. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  documents 
were  not  public  records  at  the  time  the 
Post-Gazette  was  seeking  access. 

The  Post-Gazette  cited  a  1987  state 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  said 
the  public  has  a  presumptive  right  of 
access  to  arrest  warrants  and  sup¬ 
porting  affidavits. 

The  Superior  Court  disagreed, 
pointing  out  that  the  Supreme  Court 
case  cited  dealt  with  the  media’s 
access  to  arrest  warrant  affidavits 
after  an  investigation  was  concluded 
and  after  the  arrest  of  three  people  in 
connection  with  a  homicide. 

W.  Thomas  McGough  Jr.,  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  Post-Gazette  in  the  case, 
said  the  Superior  Court  decision 
would  set  a  wrong  precedent.  He  said 
he  would  recommend  that  the  news¬ 
paper  consider  an  appeal. 

—  AP 
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Foreign  relations  problems  surface  at  ASNE  convention 

Editor  accuses  State  Department  of  censorship  for  preventing 
pians  to  aiiow  Castro  and  Ortega  to  address  the  convention 


By  George  Garneau 

The  State  Department  killed 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  plans  to  hear  Cuban  President 
Fidel  Castro  and  Nicaraguan  Presi¬ 
dent  Daniel  Ortega,  inspiring  accusa¬ 
tions  of  censorship. 

And  Israeli  Ambassador  Moshe 
Arad  called  ASNE  “unethical”  for 
scheduling  a  Palestinian  speaker  an 
hour  after  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yit- 
zak  Shamir. 

Such  were  the  foreign  relations 
problems  ASNE  faced  at  its  annual 
Washington,  D.C.,  convention  April 
11-14. 

James  Squires,  Chicago  Tribune 
editor  and  ASNE  program  chairman, 
asked  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
whether  the  government  was  “using 
censorship  as  a  foreign  policy  tool”  in 
barring  Castro  and  Ortega. 

Squires  asked,  “What  right  does 
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the  government  have  to  tell  us  who 
can  speak  here  and  who  cannot?” 

Baker  denied  censorship  and  said 
allowing  Castro  or  Ortega  would 
undermine  administration  policy 
designed  to  isolate  them. 

Denying  visas  to  foreign  officials  is 
“a  discretion  the  federal  government 
should  have,”  Baker  said.  “Yes,  it 
would  be  harmful  to  our  diplomatic 


Squires  asked,  “What 
right  does  the 
government  have  to  tell 
us  who  can  speak  here 
and  who  cannot?” 


efforts  to  bring  those  countries  into 
the  diplomatic  community,”  Baker 
stated,  maintaining  relations  cannot 
normalize  until  “we  see  evidence  of 
human  rights  and  democracy  and 
non-interference  in  their  neighbors’ 
affairs.” 

Squires  said  ASNE  was  told  in 
January  the  State  Department  would 
deny  visas  to  Castro  and  Ortega. 
ASNE,  which  had  solid  indications 
Castro  would  come,  wanted  him  to 
mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Cuban  revolution  and  of  his  1959 
ASNE  appearance.  Ortega  has 
repeatedly  sought  an  invitation. 
Squires  noted. 

ASNE,  whose  convention  focused 
primarily  on  acquainting  editors  with 
the  Bush  administration,  was  trying 
also  to  attract  views  from  Third 
World  nations.  Squires  said. 

Speaking  later.  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  urged  the  press  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  Nicaragua’s  government. 
Asked  to  comment  about  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  his  statement  and 
Ortega  being  locked  out,  he  said, 
“You’re  not  going  to  learn  very  much 
from  him  coming  up  here  and 
responding  to  your  questions  and 
making  promises.” 

Quayle  called  for  “monitoring  of 
what  goes  on  down  there.” 

The  government  has  no  business 
determining  who  speaks  to  ASNE, 
said  Murray  Fromson,  director  of  the 
Center  for  International  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  “Why  should  we  be 
an  arm  of  their  diplomacy?” 


In  the  other  incident,  Israeli 
Ambassador  Moshe  Arad  said  in  a 
letter  to  ASNE  he  was  “deeply  dis¬ 
mayed”  at  a  “breach  of  commit¬ 
ment”  that  allowed  Palestinian 
National  Council  representative 
Nabil  Sha’at  to  speak  on  the  same 
dais  an  hour  after  Israeli  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Shamir. 

Arad  said  Squires  had  “assured” 
him  there  would  be  “no  proximity” 
between  Shamir  and  any  PLO 
speaker.  He  said  he  had  warned  that 
Shamir  would  not  speak  on  the  same 
program  with  the  PLO  and  called 
ASNE’s  failure  to  give  advance 
warning  of  a  PLO  presence  at  the 
April  13  session  was  “an  attempt  to 
embarrass  us.” 

“1  find  the  entire  handling  of  the 
invitation  most  inappropriate  and 
unethical,”  Arad  said. 

Squires  said  there  were  no  condi¬ 
tions  until  objections  arose  three  days 
before  Shamir  was  to  speak.  He  said 
he  told  Israeli  officials  then  it  was 
“impossible”  to  meet  their  demands 
because  of  scheduling  conflicts,  but 
he  pledged  to  try. 

He  said  he  never  promised  the  two 
speakers  would  not  appear  the  same 
day  and  called  it  an  “unreasonable” 
request. 

Squires  said  he  had  “no  choice”  in 
the  final  scheduling. 

Shamir  appeared  at  9:45  a.m., 
Sha’at  at  1 1:30  a.m. 

He  said  the  Israelis  “have  no  right” 
to  demand  that  “a  Palestinian  can’t 
cross  the  shadow  of  an  Israeli.” 

Maxwell  reports 
1988  pretax  profits 

Maxwell  Communication  Corp., 
whose  holdings  include  newspapers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  AD/SAT 
in  the  U.S.,  reported  that  its  1988 
pretax  profits  rose  8.7%  despite  the 
company’s  having  spent  $2.6  billion 
last  year  to  acquire  Macmillan  Inc. 

Pretax  earnings  in  the  year  ended 
Dec.  31  rose  to  $306.7  million  from 
$282.2  million  in  1987. 

Profit  after  taxes  and  minority 
interest  rose  2.8%  to  $230.5  million, 
from  $224.1  million. 

Earnings  per  share  fell  to  37.50 
from  45.30,  a  decline  of  20.8%, 
because  of  a  70%  expansion  in  share 
capital  from  a  rights  issue  last  July. 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Student  newspaper  under  fire 

Some  say  activism  has  poisoned  the  credibiiity 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  student  newspaper 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Political  activism,  especially  leftist 
activism,  is  a  well-established  roman¬ 
tic  strain  in  the  99-year  history  of  the 
University  of  Michigan’s  student 
newspaper. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
founder  Tom  Hayden  was  once  an 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Michigan  Daily, 
for  example. 

When  the  classic  yuppie  film  Big 
Chill  wanted  to  establish  the  student 
radical  credentials  of  the  Jeff  Gold¬ 
blum  character,  it  made  him  a  former 
columnist  for  the  Michigan  Daily. 

Two  decades  later,  however,  the 
Michigan  Daily’s  once-solid  journa¬ 
listic  reputation  is  foundering  on 
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accusations  from  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  that  its  activism  has  poi¬ 
soned  its  credibility. 

Despite  the  paper’s  putative  leftist 
bent,  this  criticism  has  come  from  a 
wide  range  of  students,  including 
blacks,  Jews,  feminists,  conserva¬ 
tives  and  —  not  suprisingly  —  the 
University  of  Michigan  administra¬ 
tion. 

Criticism  comes  even  from  the 
school’s  journalism  department.  Two 
faculty  members  recently  organized 
an  all-day  seminar  on  college  journal¬ 
ism  that  frequently  focused  on  the 
quality  of  the  Daily’s  journalism. 

Jonathon  .Friendly,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  graduate  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  and  former  media  critic  for  the 
New  York  Times,  told  the  seminar 
that  the  paper  “strayed  from  the 
norms  of  objective  journalism.” 

As  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  he  said,  “It 
struck  me  that  there  was  a  pattern  of 
covering  events  from  a  particular  per¬ 
spective  and  that  it  ignored  much  of 
what  I  would  expect  a  campus  news¬ 
paper  to  cover.” 


president  James  Duderstadt. 

The  Daily  contended  that  Duder- 
stadt’s  appointment  violated  the  state 
open  meetings  act,  and  it  editorialized 
vigorously  against  his  investiture. 

During  the  ceremonies,  a  group  of 
Daily  staffers  joined  in  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  the  inauguration  —  and 
four  were  arrested,  including  the 
then-opinion  page  editor  Cale  South- 
worth.  The  Daily  journalists  were  the 
only  people  arrested  at  the  demon¬ 
stration,  Southworth  said. 

The  next  day’s  article  focused 
heavily  on  the  demonstration  by 
Daily  staffers,  according  to  critics. 

“I’m  not  a  journalist  myself,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  a  strange  world  when 
the  Daily  reporters  go  out  and  make  a 
story  and  then  report  on  it,”  said 
Thomas  A.  Roach,  a  university 
regent. 

At  the  seminar,  Southworth 
explained  the  action  by  saying  that 
Daily  journalists  were  “at  the  point  at 
which  you’ve  done  your  damndest  to 
point  out  the  facts  .  .  .  What  do  you 
have  left,  but  to  act?” 

Later  in  the  school  year,  the  opin- 


Tm  not  a  journalist  myself,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
a  strange  world  when  the  Daily  reporters  go  out  and 
make  a  story  and  then  report  on  it,”  said  Thomas  A. 
Roach,  a  university  regent. 


Ann  Marie  Lipinski,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  simi¬ 
larly  criticized  the  paper,  though  from 
the  more  familiar  perspective  of 
someone  who  called  her  days  as  a 
Daily  co-editor  in  chief  in  1977-78  as 
“my  favorite  job  in  journalism.” 

“Some  of  the  things  I’ve  heard 
about  Daily  people  [doing]  are  simply 
prohibited  on  my  paper,”  she  said. 

Journalists  demonstrate 

Several  incidents  in  particular  over 
the  past  year  have  outraged  critics  of 
the  Daily. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  inau¬ 
guration  ceremonies  of  university 


ion  page  angered  some  Jewish  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  series  of  editorials  they 
claimed  were  not  simply  anti-Israeli, 
but  anti-Jewish. 

The  series  argued,  among  other 
things,  that  Zionism  was  a  form  of 
racism  and  that  the  secret  rescue 
operation  of  the  early  1980s  that  spir¬ 
ited  Ethiopian  Jews  out  of  that  coun¬ 
try  was  a  propaganda  ploy. 

Most  offensive  to  Jewish  activist 
Brad  Kurtzberg  was  an  editorial  that 
discussed  “speculation”  that  Israel 
was  responsible  for  the  recent  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  Pan  Am  jet  over  Scotland. 
The  evidence  for  the  speculation,  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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editorial  said,  was  that  three  Hasidic 
Jews  canceled  their  reservations  on 
the  plane,  presumably  after  a  warn¬ 
ing. 

“We  are  not  trying  to  change  the 
Daily’s  editorial  stance,”  Kurtzberg 
said.  “We  are  just  trying  to  prevent 
the  Jewish  people  from  being  slan¬ 
dered.” 

Thomas  A.  Roach,  the  regent,  said 
the  paper  “came  so  close  to  the  line 
that  they  were  perceived  as  anti-Semi¬ 
tic  and  I  guess  that’s  just  as  bad.” 

In  February,  Jewish  students 
staged  a  rally  to  protest  the  editorials, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  those  protests 
turned  uglier. 

Vandals  broke  into  the  Daily 
offices  and  spray-painted  threatening 
graffiti  on  walls. 

“Jew  haters  will  pay”  and  “PLO 
Daily”  were  among  the  phrases 
spray-painted  around  the  offices. 

Black  students,  too,  are  occasion¬ 
ally  at  odds  with  the  paper. 

Even  a  Daily  reporter  who  is  black, 
Sheala  Durant,  criticized  the  cover¬ 
age  of  minority  affairs. 
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“There  were  times  I  would  see  an 
article  on  the  minority  beat,  and  the 
viewpoint  was  like  out  of  the  National 
Enquirer,”  she  said. 

Daily  reporters  tend  to  concentrate 
on  the  same  few  black  sources,  Dur¬ 
ant  said,  and  as  a  result  “a  lot  of  black 
groups  on  campus  don’t  trust  the 
Daily.” 

Blacks  also  do  not  feel  welcome  on 
the  opinion  pages,  Durant  said  — 
despite  former  editor  Southworth’s 
declaration  that  the  Daily  should 
establish  quotas  for  black  staffers 
“and  make  it  stick.” 


“If  it’s  sexist,  I’d  print 
it.  If  someone  wrote  a 
well-constructed 
argument  that  is  racist, 
yeah.  I’d  print  it,’’  he 
said. 


“You  can’t  just  drag  people  in  off 
the  street  and  make  them  work  for  the 
Daily,”  Durant  responded. 

Her  solution  to  winning  black  read¬ 
ers:  “I  would  stress  fact-checking 
more  or  less.  I  would  think  accuracy 
and  fairness  .  .  .  would  attract 
blacks.” 

The  ‘O’  word 

Daily  editors  protest  that  they  are 
very  concerned  about  fairness  and 
accuracy. 

Objectivity  is  another  matter.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seminars,  editors  fairly  spit 
out  the  word. 

“Objectivity  —  OK?  —  is  just 
something  I  struck  from  my  mind  long 
ago,”  Adam  Schrager,  the  new  editor 
in  chief,  said.  “Fair  and  balanced  — 
that’s  what  I  strive  for.” 

“I  think  objectivity  is  just  a  way  of 
concealing  someone’s  bias,”  former 
opinion  page  editor  Southworth  said. 

The  Daily’s  news  reporting,  as 
opposed  to  its  editorial  stances  or 
choice  of  story  topics,  generally  gets 
good  grades  even  from  its  critics. 
Regent  Thomas  A.  Roach,  for 
instance,  said  the  paper  has  “prob¬ 
ably  no  more  enors  than  any  other 
publication.” 

In  many  ways,  too,  the  Daily 
resembles  college  papers  throughout 
the  country.  There  are,  for  instance, 
all  the  articles  about  obscure  univer¬ 
sity  committees  under  headlines  that 
are  inscrutible  to  outsiders.  “PIR- 
GIM  funding  voted  down”  read  the 
headline  of  a  recent  lead  article. 

However,  the  stance  against  objec¬ 
tivity  has  led  to  some  practices  not 
normally  seen  in  general-interest 
newspapers. 

Last  spring,  for  instance,  the  paper 


published  a  kind  of  manifesto  that 
declared  objectivity  had  more  or  less 
been  a  ruse  to  impose  white,  middle- 
class  values  on  the  Daily  and 
“marginalize”  minorities. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  paper 
added  a  disclaimer  at  the  bottom  of  its 
letters  column. 

“The  Daily  does  not  print  blatantly 
racist,  sexist  or  homophobic  letters  or 
columns,”  the  advisory  reads. 

Former  opinion  page  editor  South- 
worth  said  the  policy  was  adopted  so 
that  this  kind  of  offensive  speech  does 
not  “get  more  power  than  it  ordinarily 
has.” 

However,  sexism,  at  least,  can  be 
held  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  as  a 
recent  published  letter  illustrated. 

Under  the  headline,  “Sterilize  all 
men,”  an  anonymous  letter  writer  — 
identified  as  “Comrade  5  of  the 
Maoist  Internationalist  Move¬ 
ment”  —  discussed  the  abortion 
issue  using  the  apparently  facetious 
suggestion  that  all  men  be  sterilized. 

Kurt  Luedtke,  the  Absence  oj 
Malice  screenwriter  and  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  that  oversees  the 
Daily,  criticized  this  letters  policy 
specificially  at  the  seminar. 

“I  don’t  much  care  for  sanitized 
opinion  pages,”  he  said.  “1  want  to 
know  that  there  is  evil  out  there.  I 
would  remind  you  that  thought  is  not 
a  crime  in  the  United  States.  It’s  OK 
to  be  a  racist  as  long  as  you  don’t  do 
anything  criminal  about  it.” 

Luedtke  also  objected  to  the  Dai¬ 
ly’s  declaration  that  it  is  a  “fact”  that 
so-called  objectivity  was  designed  to 
advance  interests  of  whites. 

“I  can  understand  that  argument  — 
not  ‘fact’  —  but  concluding  that 
[taking  a  contrary  stance]  is  racist  is  a 
little  further  down  the  line  toward 
thought  control  than  I  want  to  go,”  he 
said. 

Luedtke  was  also  critical  of  what  he 
called  the  Daily’s  overreliance  on 
anonymous  sources. 

He  particularly  objected  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  which  two  unnamed  graduate 
students  were  critical  of  a  professor, 
who  was  named. 

“I  think  that’s  reprehensible,” 
Luedtke  said.  “You  folks  did  not  live 
through  McCarthyism  but.  I’ll  tell 
you,  it  was  a  terrible  thing.” 

Price  of  activism 

Luedtke  also  argued  that  if  the 
paper  were  to  be  activist,  it  should 
realize  there  will  be  a  cost. 

“Do  not  delude  yourself  that  one 
can  be  both  activist  and  neutral,  pas¬ 
sionate  and  objective,”  he  said. 

“I  happen  to  favor  a  journalistic, 
rather  than  activist,  orientation,  but  I 
desperately  want  to  avoid  suggesting 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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that  the  Daily  [stance  is  wrong]  and  I 
don't  want  to  suggest  that  the  Daily 
doesn’t  richly  deserve  to  be  an  activ¬ 
ist  paper,”  he  said. 

The  Daily’s  leftish  politics  appear 
to  be  at  odds  with  the  University  of 
Michigan  student  population. 

A  few  days  before  the  seminar,  for 
example,  an  avowed  conservative 
won  the  presidency  of  the  Michigan 
Student  Assembly. 

The  paper  also  appeared  at  odds 
with  other  college  papers  represented 
at  the  seminar. 

Editors  from  San  Francisco  State, 
Columbia  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  appeared  almost 
dumbfounded  by  the  Daily’s  activist 
practices. 

“We  now  have  a  policy  that  any 
senior  editor  cannot  participate  in 
political  activities  and  cannot  sign 
petitions  nor  join  demonstrations,” 
said  Columbia  Spectator  managing 
editor  John  Earl. 

“I  would  have  a  big  problem  allow¬ 
ing  someone  who  is  active,  politically 


active  in  student  organizations,  hav¬ 
ing  that  person  on  my  staff  being  a 
reporter,”  said  Chip  Johnson,  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  State  University 
Golden  Gater. 

Even  the  University  of  Minnesota 
student  paper  —  which  resembles 
the  Michigan  Daily  somewhat  in 
being  a  more  left-leaning  publication 
serving  a  generally  conservative  stu¬ 
dent  body  —  would  not  adopt  a  pol¬ 
icy  banning  certain  types  of  columns 
or  letters  to  the  editor,  university 
administration  editor  Kurt  Erickson 
said. 

“If  it’s  sexist.  I’d  print  it.  If  some¬ 
one  wrote  a  well-constructed  argu¬ 
ment  that  is  racist,  yeah.  I’d  print  it,” 
he  said. 

“You  make  an  open-door  policy 
and  you  stick  with  it,”  Erickson  said. 

Straining  credibility 

The  message  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  journalists  heard  over  and  over  at 
the  seminar  was  that  its  activism  was 
destroying  its  credibility  —  and  even 
its  quality. 

“I  was  appalled  by  some  of  the 
things  that  I  saw  in  the  Michigan 
Daily,”  said  Nancy  J.  Meyer,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  the  Valparaiso 
University  in  Indiana. 


“I  admire  Michigan  as  one  of  the 
country’s  greatest  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,”  she  added,  “and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Daily  should  be  a  great  newspa¬ 
per.  And  it’s  not.” 

“I  would  say  you  need  to  do  your 
damndest  to  rebuild  your  credibility 
among  students  on  this  campus,”  said 
another  journalism  professor,  David 
L.  Adams  of  Kansas  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Adams  criticized  the  paper  for 
lacking  “real  investigative  reporting” 
and  for  the  unrelenting  negative  tone 
of  its  articles. 

“I  can  see  where  most  students  on 
this  campus,  or  a  good  number  of 
them  .  .  .  may  not  respect  this  paper 
to  the  point  here  they  do  not  respect 
this  paper  or  believe  it  —  and  that’s 
undercutting  all  you  are  trying  to  do 
here,”  Adams  said. 

The  Daily’s  student  journalists  may 
pay  a  more  personal  price  for  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  Jonathon 
Friendly  warned. 

'“Now  this  may  strike  you  as 
crass,”  he  said,  “but,  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  someone  with  27  years  as 
a  professional  journalist,  my  thought 
was,  ‘These  kids  are  never  going  to 
get  jobs  with  clips  like  these.’  ” 


other  Michigan  college  papers  embroiled  in  controversies 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Controversies  have  embroiled  sev¬ 
eral  other  Michigan  college  newspa¬ 
pers  in  recent  weeks. 

At  Wayne  State  University,  a  car¬ 
toon  in  the  South  End  drew  some  250 
students  to  the  newspaper’s  offices 
protesting  that  it  was  racist. 

And  at  Michigan  State  University, 
the  student  newspaper.  State  News, 
temporarily  suspended  the  weekly 
column  of  an  economics  professor 
after  an  article  and  remarks  to  a  tv 
reporter  that  were  considered  racist. 
MSU  black  students  already  had  been 
enraged  by  the  publication  of  letters 
that  many  believed  were  racist. 

In  the  South  End  incident  at  the  end 
of  March,  the  cartoon  referred  to  an 
appearance  on  campus  by  Joe  Clark, 
the  combative  Paterson,  N.J.,  high 
school  principal. 

Cartoonist  Sean  Bieri  and  editor  in 
chief  Robert  Lasker  said  they  consid¬ 
ered  some  of  Clark’s  comments  criti¬ 
cal  of  blacks  in  general. 

Lasker  quoted  Clark  as  saying, 
“There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
black  race.” 


The  cartoon,  then,  was  designed  to 
criticize  racism  from  any  source,  the 
two  said. 

In  it,  two  redneck-looking  white 
men  are  shown  looking  at  a  newspa¬ 
per  that  features  the  movie  Lean  On 
Me  about  Clark’s  actions  at  the 
school,  including  his  inclination  from 
time  to  time  to  wave  a  baseball  bat 
around. 

“Shoot,  Jimmy,”  one  of  the  car¬ 
toon  characters  says  to  the  other, 
“you  ‘n’  me  been  chasin’  niggras  with 
bats  fer  years,  ain’t  nobody  ever 
made  no  movie  ’bout  us.” 

In  a  column  the  next  day,  Lasker 
apologized  for  the  cartoon,  and  for 
the  next  two  editions  the  paper  ran 
front-page  retractions. 

He  said  he  had  become  convinced 
that  while  the  cartoon  was  not  racist, 
it  was  wrong  “to  make  light  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  blacks.” 

Black  students  also  rallied  at  the 
East  Lansing  campus  of  Michigan 
State  University  to  accuse  a  longtime 
professor  of  espousing  racist  views  in 
the  student  newspaper. 

In  his  March  31  column.  Professor 
C.  Patric  “Lash”  Larrowe,  72,  sati¬ 


rized  the  head  of  the  MSU  Black 
Parents  Association. 

Calling  the  column  racist,  about  150 
students,  mostly  black,  met  in  a  rally 
and  demanded  that  Larrowe  be  fired. 

Larrowe  further  infuriated  demon¬ 
strators  when  he  told  a  television 
interviewer  that  there  were  only  a  few 
black  students  in  his  labor  law  class 
because  it  was  “too  tough.” 

The  State  News  suspended  Lar- 
rowe’s  column  for  a  week,  but  rein¬ 
stated  it  after  Larrowe  apologized  for 
the  remark,  which  he  called  “pro¬ 
foundly  stupid.” 

In  an  editorial,  the  student  newspa¬ 
per  said  Larrowe’s  lifelong  commit¬ 
ment  to  civil  rights  should  not  be 
overshadowed  by  one  insensitive 
remark. 

“No  amount  of  defense  or  praise 
can  erase  the  insensitive  and  appall¬ 
ing  comment  Larrowe  made,”  the 
editorial  read.  “But  33  years  of  activ¬ 
ism  should  not  be  tossed  out  the  win¬ 
dow  because  of  it.  We  do  not  condone 
his  mistake,  but  we  are  satisified  by 
Larrowe’s  apology.” 

The  school  has  not  taken  any  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  against  the  professor. 
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A  survey  of  sports  journalists  —  Part  II 


Table  1 

Analyses  of  Professional  Items 
MEANS 


Items 

Sports 

Journalists 

(Self) 

Hard  News 
Journalists 

Soft  News 
Journalists 

Opportunity  for 
originality  and 
initiative 

1.61 

1.19 

1.79 

Having  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  important 
decisions 

.80 

.71 

-.05 

A  job  that  is  vai- 
uable  and  essential 
to  society 

.66 

(1.07) 

.26 

Opportunity  to 
learn  new  skills 
and  knowledge 

(1.29) 

.82 

.92 

Respect  for  abil¬ 
ity  of  co-workers 

(1. 10) 

.70 

.72 

Opportunity  to 
influence  public 
thinking 

.48 

.65 

.07 

Time  for  self- 
improvement 

1.20 

.85 

1.09 

Opportunity  to 
make  full  use  of 
ability  and  training 

(1.27) 

1.07 

1.00 

Freedom  from  con¬ 
tinual  close 
supervision 

.83 

.57 

.90 

Prestige  in  the 
community 

.18 

.17 

.35 

AAeans  for  each  item  that  appear  in  parenthesis  are  significantly  higher  than  the 
other  two  means;  those  underlined  are  significantly  lower  than  the  other  two. 


By  Michael  Salwen 

and  Bruce  Garrison 

For  years,  sports  journalists  have 
endured  criticisms  and  cruel  ste¬ 
reotypes  for  writing  in  hackneyed, 
cliche-ridden  style,  rooting  for  the 
home  team,  failing  to  report  critical 
issues,  serving  as  a  source  of  scrap¬ 
book  clippings  for  the  stars,  and 
engaging  in  a  slew  of  questionable 
ethical  activities. 

If  these  criticisms  were  ever  valid, 
are  they  today?  There  are  signs  that 
things  are  changing  or  have  already 
changed.  Researchers  know  very 
little  about  sports  journalists  and  their 
perceived  role  in  journalism,  tending 
to  direct  their  energies  in  studying  the 
news  page. 

Some  evidence  suggests  that  sports 
journalism  is  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  well-read  sections  of  news¬ 
papers: 

•  Sports  accounts  for  20%  of  the 
editorial  content  in  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers. 

•  More  than  19%  of  the  nation’s 
newspaper  reporters  are  assigned  to 
sports  beats,  more  than  any  other 
single  beat,  including  politics  or  gen¬ 
eral  assignment. 

•  Reader  surveys  repeatedly  show 
that  readers  want  more  sports  news. 

•  Content  analysis  of  sports  cover¬ 
age  coming  from  scholarly  research 
suggests  newspapers  are  reporting 
more  serious  sports  stories. 

A  survey  of  249  newspaper  sports 
section  managers  and  veteran  writ¬ 
ers,  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Miami  journalism  program,  analyzed 
sports  journalists’  evaluations  of  their 
professional  orientations.  The  survey 
was  innovative  in  that  it  also  asked 
respondents  to  evaluate  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  professional  orientations 
of  journalists  who  write  “soft”  and 


(Salwen  and  Garrison  are  assistant 
professor  and  associate  professor, 
respectively,  in  the  News-Editorial  and 
Photocommunication  Program  of  the 
School  of  Communication  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables.  They 
appreciate  the  assistance  of  Dean 
Edward  Pfister  and  Orlando  Sentinel 
assistant  managing  editor/sports  Steve 
Doyle,  who  is  1988-89  APSE  first  vice 
president.  This  is  the  second  article  in  a 
series  from  this  study.  The  first  was 
published  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
Jan.  14,  1989.) 


“hard”  news. 

By  surveying  sports  journalists’ 
own  professional  orientations  as  well 
as  their  perceptions  of  their  col¬ 
leagues’  orientations,  it  is  possible  to 
see  how  sports  journalists  believe 
their  professional  orientations  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  their  colleagues. 


Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all 
624  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
Sports  Editors  association  during 
June  1988.  APSE  provided  a  current 
list.  A  follow-up  mailing  was  sent 
during  October.  Though  the  two 
mailings  yielded  only  a  40%  return 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Vve  report  the 
news  every  day 

On  March  30, 1989, 

we  made  news. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  congratulates  its  Pulitzer  Prize  winners. 

The  1989  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Explanatory  Journalism  has  been  awarded  to  Dallas  Morning  News  staffers  David 
Hanners,  William  Snyder  and  Karen  Blessen  for  their  special  section  “Anatomy  of  an  Air  Crash:  The  Final 


Flight  of  50  Sierra  Kilo.” 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  proud  to  have  been 
honored,  for  the  second  time  in  three  years,  with 
journalism’s  most  prestigious  award. 


Howard  Swindle,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  David  Hanners,  reporter, 
Karen  Blessen,  graphic  artist,  William  Snyder,  photographer. 
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Sports  study 
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rate,  Steve  Doyle,  assistant  managing 
editor/sports  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  and  the  1988-89  first  vice- 
president  of  APSE,  confirmed  that 
the  demographic  profile  of  those  who 
responded  to  the  survey  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  APSE  membership. 

The  study  found  that  sports  jour¬ 
nalists  see  similarities  and  differences 
among  themselves  and  hard  and  soft 
news  writers.  Overall,  the  sports  jour¬ 
nalists  viewed  themselves  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  best  traits  of  hard  and  soft 
news  writers. 

The  results  point  to  perceptions 
rather  than  realities,  and  there  is  no 
dispute  that  there  is  probably  a  good 
deal  of  social  desirability  in  perceiv¬ 
ing  oneself  as  highly  professional  and 
possessing  the  best  characteristics  in 
one’s  field.  But  perceptions  are 
important  if  we  want  to  know  how 
sports  journalists  see  their  role  in 
journalism. 

Respondents  evaluated  10  opinion 
statements  that  numerous  studies, 
conducted  over  the  last  quarter-cen¬ 
tury,  have  used  in  surveys  of  journal¬ 
ists  to  measure  journalistic  profes¬ 
sionalism.  These  statements  were 
presented  three  times  in  different  lists 
asking  respondents  to  evaluate:  (1) 
how  important  they  themselves  ev¬ 
aluated  the  statements;  (2)  how 
important  they  believe  most  hard 
news  writers  evaluate  the  statements, 
and  (3)  How  important  they  believe 
most  soft  news  writers  evaluate  the 
statements. 

The  broad  categories  of  hard  and 
soft  news  were  used  instead  of  spe¬ 
cific  categories  such  as  business 
news,  political  news,  lifestyle  news 
because  these  two  categories  suc¬ 
cinctly  covered  many  specific  areas. 

Responses  were  coded  as  strongly 
agree,  agree,  disagree,  strongly  dis¬ 
agree,  and  neither  agree  nor  disagree. 
In  order  to  compute  and  report 
means,  or  averages,  of  these 
responses,  we  recorded  these 
responses  as  +2,  -l- 1 ,  -1 ,  -2  and  zero, 
respectively. 

The  results  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

When  presenting  data  such  as 
these,  it  is  important  to  use  tests  of 
statistical  differences  when  discuss¬ 
ing  whether  one  mean  is  higher  or 
lower  than  another  because  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  differences  may  appear  by 
chance. 

We  used  a  procedure  to  measure 
differences  between  and  among 
means  called  analysis  of  variance. 
Means  in  Table  I  in  parentheses  are 


Table  2 

Profile  of  Today’s  Newspapers 

Sports  Section  Managers 

Category 

Percent 

Gender  (n=249) 

Male 

96.0% 

Female 

4.0 

Ethnic  background  (n  =  249) 

White 

98.8% 

Black 

0.4 

Hispanic 

0.8 

Educational  Level  (n  =  248) 

High  school  only 

1.2% 

Some  college 

14.1 

College  degree 

69.8 

Some  postgraduate  study 

9.3 

Postgraduate  degree 

5.6 

significantly  higher  than  the  other  two 
means  for  that  statement.  Those  that 
are  underlined  are  significantly  lower 
than  the  other  two  means  for  that 
statement.  We  used  a  common  “cut¬ 
off”  criterion  when  referring  to  “sig¬ 
nificant  differences”  of  a  1 -in-20 
chance  of  occurrence.  That  is,  the 
likelihood  that  differences  which  are 
reported  to  be  “significant”  occurred 
by  chance  only  one  time,  or  even  less, 
in  20. 

With  only  one  statement  — 
“prestige  in  the  community”  —  there 
were  no  significant  differences 
how  the  sports  journalists  evaluated 
themselves  and  hard  and  soft  writers. 
Apparently  the  sports  journalists 
believed  that  hard  news  writers,  soft 
news  writers,  and  they  themselves  all 
regard  prestige  in  the  community  as 
equally  important. 

In  the  other  nine  statements,  where 
significant  differences  were  found: 

•  Sports  journalists  evaluated 
themselves  significantly  higher  than 
hard  and  soft  news  writers  on  three  of 
the  professional  statements  — 
“opportunity  to  learn  new  skills  and 
knowledge,”  “respect  for  ability  of 
co-workers,”  and  “opportunity  to 
make  full  use  of  ability  and  training.” 

•  With  only  one  statement  did  the 
sports  journalists  perceive  another 
type  of  writer  significantly  higher 
than  the  other  writers.  With  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “a  job  that  is  valuable  and 
essential  to  society,”  the  respondents 
perceived  the  hard  news  writers 
higher  than  themselves  and  soft  news 


writers. 

•  The  sports  journalists  did  not 
evaluate  themselves  lower  than  both 
hard  and  soft  news  writers  on  any 
statements.  By  contrast,  they  evalu¬ 
ated  hard  news  writers  significantly 
lower  than  soft  news  writers  and 
themselves  on  three  of  the 
statements  —  “opportunity  for  origi¬ 
nality  and  initiative,”  “time  for  self- 
improvement,”  and  “freedom  from 
continual  close  supervision”. 

Apparently,  the  sports  journalists 
perceived  that  the  first  two  “cre¬ 
ative”  statements  did  not  apply  to 
hard  news  writers.  Even  the  third 
statement  touches  on  creativity, 
because  apparently  soft  news  writers 
want  to  be  left  alone  without  close 
supervision  to  be  creative. 

•  Soft  news  writers  were  evaluated 
lowest  on  three  statements  —  “hav¬ 
ing  an  influence  on  important  deci¬ 
sions,”  “a  job  that  is  valuable  and 
essential  to  society,”  and  “oppor¬ 
tunities  to  influence  public  thinking.” 

It  seems  the  sports  journalists  saw 
these  “societal  influence”  statements 
outside  the  domain  of  soft  news  writ¬ 
ers. 

•  Sports  journalists  viewed  them¬ 
selves  as  similar  to  —  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  —  soft  news 
writers  rather  than  hard  news  writers 
on  three  statements:  “opportunity  for 
originality  and  initiative,”  “time  for 
self-improvement”  and  “freedom 
from  continual  close  supervision.” 

•  On  two  statements,  sports  jour¬ 
nalists  viewed  themselves  as  having 

(Continued  on  page  127) 
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N(M..Rim  THE  mPER 
WITH  THE 

SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE  PEOPLE 
WHO  OUTRUN  THEM  ALL. 


We  say  there's  been  an  awful  lot  of  confusion 
out  there.  People  stumbling  all  over  themselves 
trying  to  make  advertising,  drculation,  hnandal 
and  composition  systems  work. 

We  say  ail  that  by-guess  and  by-gosh  can 
cease— ri^t  now.  All  that  programing  and 
reprograming.  Up-loading  and  down-loading. 
Forever  translating  this  language  into  that 
language. 

Were  INSl— as  in  "I"  for  _ 

integrated— and  that's  I 

exactly  what  we'  re  all  about.  I 

We  say  you  can  operate 
everything  from  one,  single,  ~ 


•ENSI 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems  International 
Real  Solutions  for  Revenue 
Development  and  Management 


solitary,  all-encompassing  data  base. 

Not  endless  interfaces.  But  a  true  integra¬ 
tion— so  that  the  left  hand  not  only  always  knows 
what  the  right  one  is  doing,  it’s  all  in  one  brain— 
so  that  everybody  knows. 

This  is  a  bold,  front-running  idea— not  what 
you  generally  see  in  newspapering  today.  It’s  well 
worth  your  investigation  now,  regardless  of 

where  you  stand  with  your 
present  operations,  or  think 
W  you  stand.  Call  us  today.  And 

see  if  we  don't  clearly  out- 
■  distance  every  other  system 

runner  in  the  race. 


THAT’S  OUR  BUSINESS. 

12  Corporate  Woods  •  10975  Benson  Drive  •  Overiand  Park  KS  662K>  •  9t3/45M61B 

VISIT  US  AT  ANPA  BOOTH  3386. 


LEGALLY  SPEAKING  — 

New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  —  25  years  later 


By  Richard  Winfleld 

New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  helped 
create  a  modem  labyrinth  of  libel  law. 

You  may  have  detected  nowadays 
a  yearning  for  a  simpler  time,  for  a 
simpler  libel  law.  You  may  have  sense 
that  the  sins  committed  in  the  name  of 
discovery  into  the  editorial  state  of 
mind  have  been  excessive.  You  may 
have  detected  a  hankering  for  a  return 
to  a  system  in  which  those  questions 
were  legally  irrelevant  and  therefore 
were  not  pursued.  Look  at  the  26 
volumes  of  the  deposition  of  Barry 
Lando  himself  in  the  Herbert  v. 
Lando  litigation.  You  have  heard  it 
claimed  that  is  too  high  a  price  for 
whatever  benefit  that  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan  may  have  pro¬ 
duced.  You  may  have  heard  a  call  for 
a  quick  fix  that  would  unchain  the 
press  from  these  nagging  questions. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  two  answers 
to  you:  The  first  is  rather  fundamen¬ 
tal:  What  are  we  talking  about  when 
we  speak  of  Sullivan-free  libel  litiga¬ 
tion.  In  a  word,  what  are  the  alterna¬ 
tives? 

The  second  is  more  tactical:  When 
we  eliminate  inquiries  into  state  of 
mind  and  the  editorial  process,  what 
are  the  consequences: 

First,  let  us  consider  what  Sullivan- 
free  libel  litigation  is  like. 

You  might  consider  this  hypothet¬ 
ical.  Your  news  organization  learns 
that  the  secretary  of  defense  is  on  a 
tour  of  NATO  bases  in  West  Ger¬ 
many.  He  possesses  some  of  the  most 
closely  guarded  secrets  of  our 
national  security  establishment.  He  is 
always  guarded  by  a  phalanx  of  body¬ 
guards. 

You  learn  from  authoritative  sources 
that  the  secretary  of  defense  late 
one  night  gave  the  slip  to  his  body¬ 
guards  and  ended  up  by  himself  in  a 
place  they  call  the  Cabaret  Tiffany. 
There  he  sat  unguarded  at  the  bar 
while  pornographic  films  are  played 
and  the  stripteasers  did  their  bumps 
and  grinds.  The  Cabaret  Tiffany  is  in 
the  red-light  district  of  a  small  town  in 
West  Germany.  The  secretary  con¬ 
cedes  he  spent  two  hours  at  the  bar 
talking  with  one  of  the  strippers.  You 
are  reliably  informed  that  the  matter 


(Winfleld,  a  partner  with  Rogers  & 
Wells,  is  chair  of  the  special  committee 
of  media  law  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  and  outside  legal  counsel  to 
the  Associated  Press. 


has  been  under  investigation  by  the 
staff  of  the  president.  West  Germany 
is  not  known  for  espionage  and  ter¬ 
rorist  activities. 

Your  news  organization  publishes 
the  story  reporting  that  the  secretary 
of  defense  paid  an  early  morning  visit 
to  a  West  German  night  club  “in  an 
incident  that  may  have  posed  a  secu¬ 
rity  risk.”  Let  me  describe  to  you 
what  happened  to  your  news  organi¬ 
zation  which  published  just  that 
story. 

The  secretary  of  defense  resigned 
three  hours  after  your  newspaper  hit 
the  streets.  He  brought  suit  against 
you  in  his  home  constituency.  After 
three  years  of  depositions  including 
some  in  West  Germany,  the  case  is 
about  to  go  on  trial. 

Whether  the  plaintiff  was  a  public 
official  matters  not  at  all.  Since  the 
statements  are  defamatory,  the  for¬ 
mer  secretary  enjoys  three  bountiful 
presumptions:  falsity,  malice  and 
damages.  You  know  what  that  means: 


your  story  about  him  is  presumed 
false  in  every  detail  including  the 
question  of  security.  Your  reporters 
are  presumed  to  have  acted  with  spite 
and  ill  will.  Finally,  the  secretary  is 
presumed  to  have  suffered  real 
money  damages  because  of  the  pre¬ 
sumed  damage  to  his  political  and 
personal  reputation.  All  that  the  for¬ 
mer  secretary  need  do  is  prove  by  a 
mere  preponderance  that  you  pub¬ 
lished  the  story,  that  the  story  is  about 
him,  and  that  it  was  defamatory. 

When  this  case  goes  to  trial,  you 
must  prove  the  literal  truth  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jurors  in  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  home  town.  You  must  literally 
prove  that  the  secretary’s  conduct 
posed  a  risk  to  national  security.  In 
this  jurisdiction,  the  law  of  opinion  is 
rather  undeveloped.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  false  idea. 

You  may  not  defend  on  the  ground 
that  you  had  a  good-faith  belief  in  the 
reliability  of  your  sources.  You  may 
not  show  that  your  editors  believed 
the  story  was  true.  You  may  not 
require  the  former  secretary  to  prove 


the  story  was  false  because,  you  see, 
you  must  prove  that  it  is  true.  It  will 
not  help  you  to  point  out  that  this 
news  item  is  a  legitimate  contribution 
to  self-governance  because  it  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  fitness  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  public  officeholder  in  a  matter  of 
considerable  national  importance.  In 
fact,  the  law  gives  considerable  defer¬ 
ence  to  major  holders  of  high  public 
office.  They  tend  to  do  rather  well  in 
libel  suits. 

You  find  the  state  of  the  law  unset¬ 
tling  as  you  prepare  for  a  trial.  You 
note  that  the  written  Constitution 
guarantees  freedom  of  thought, 
belief,  opinion  and  expression, 
including  freedom  of  the  press.  You 
file  a  motion  alleging  that  in  this  kind 
of  suit  this  common-law  regimen  of 
strict  liability  —  with  the  presump¬ 
tions  of  falsity,  malice  and  dam¬ 
ages  —  effectively  denies  those  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees.  You  argue  that 
strict  liability,  no-fault  liability,  casts 
a  chilling  effect  upon  political  report¬ 


ing.  You  ask  instead  for  an  actual 
malice  standard.  The  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  defense  does  not  even  bother 
to  oppose  your  motion. 

The  trial  judge  concludes  his 
damning  opinion  with  these  words: 

“Our  judges  cherish  free  speech 
and  free  press  no  less  than 
their  .  .  .  counterparts.  They  just 
happen  to  value  personal  reputation, 
particularly  the  reputation  of  their 
public  servants,  more.”  Motion 
denied.  Long  live  strict  liability. 

This  is  the  world  of  libel,  without 
Sullivan.  This  is  an  actual  case 
decided  last  year.  The  facts  are  accu¬ 
rate.  I  have  only  changed  the  titles. 
The  plaintiff  is  not  the  secretary  of 
defense,  he  is  the  Canadian  counter¬ 
part,  the  minister  of  national  defense. 
The  president  did  not  conduct  the 
investigation.  It  was  conducted  by  the 
prime  minister.  Otherwise,  every¬ 
thing  is  as  I  reported. 

The  suit  between  Robert  Coates 
and  the  Ottawa  Citizen  newspaper 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  expectations  about 
New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  were  unrealistic  —  that  it 
would  end  all  libel  suits  and  absolutely  unchain 
political  commentary. 
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How  do  you  t(^ 
winning  50  of  91 
Orange  Cknuily 
Press  Club  awai^? 


By  winning  60  out  of  92 
the  next  year! 

Congratulations  to  our  editorial  staff 
for  winning  60  out  of  a  possible  92  honors 
—including  21  first  places— 
in  the  1988  Orange  County  Press  Club 
awards  competition. 

The  Times 

ORANGE  COUNTY 


Legally  speaking 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


was  a  real  suit  brought  by  a  real  for¬ 
mer  Cabinet  member  against  a  real 
newspaper.  You  do  not  have  to  go 
back  25  years.  You  only  need  go  north 
60  minutes  by  air  to  appreciate  the 
difference  that  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan  brought  to  libel  law  and  to 
aggressive  political  reporting. 

With  those  regimens  of  strict  liabil¬ 
ity,  politicians  are  emboldened  to 
start  libel  suits  at  the  merest  hint  of 
adverse  publicity.  How  gunshy  does 
the  press  become?  How  willing  are 
editors  to  report  that  “an 
incident  .  .  .  may  have  posed  a  secu¬ 
rity  risk”?  How  much  money  are  they 
willing  to  spend  to  defend  a  principle 
in  court  .  .  .  particularly  when  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  politicians  finance  the 
litigation? 

You  might  recall  another  example 
of  Sullivan-free  litigation.  Associated 
Press  V.  Walker  evolved  during  the 
riot  at  Ole  Miss  over  the  reluctant 
admission  by  Ole  Miss  of  James 
Meredith,  the  first  black  student.  An 
AP  reporter  was  an  eyewitness  to  the 
riot  and  was  literally  six  feet  from 
retired  General  Edwin  Walker  during 
the  riot.  The  newsman  reported  that 
Walker  assumed  command  of  the 
crowd  and  led  a  charge  against  the 
federal  marshals. 

If  you  defended  AP,  you  knew  that 
Walker  was  no  longer  a  public  official 
during  the  riot,  and  was  not  burdened 
by  the  actual  malice  rule.  He  and  his 
supporters  testified  with  straight  face 
that  he  really  counseled  restraint  and 
peaceful  protest  and  exercised  no 
control  over  the  crowd.  Your  com¬ 
mon  law  defenses  were  only  truth  and 
fair  comment.  You  found  that  both 
were  unavailing.  The  juries  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana  predictably  disbe¬ 
lieved  your  reporter  and  his  eyewit¬ 
nesses.  The  courts  found  that  the 
defense  of  fair  comment  was  over¬ 
come  because  of  the  reporter’s  com¬ 
mon-law  malice. 

Whether  your  reporter  and  other 
eyewitnesses  for  the  defense  believed 
in  good  faith  in  the  reality  of  what  they 
saw  and  what  the  newsman  reported 
was  a  great  irrelevancy.  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan  did  not  apply,  at 
least  until  you  persuaded  the 
Supreme  Court  to  intervene  five 
years  after  the  riot  took  place.  Not 
surprisingly,  libel  verdicts  in  the 
seven  figures  were  awarded  by  the 
Texas  and  Louisiana  Juries  against 
your  client.  You  had  all  the  reverse 
bonuses  v/orking  against  you:  pre¬ 


sumed  falsity,  presumed  malice  and 
presumed  damages  in  an  emphatically 
hostile  political,  racial  and  juridical 
environment. 

These  two  cases  —  the  defense 
official  in  the  strip-tease  joint  and  the 
general  at  Ole  Miss  —  give  you  a 
graphic  picture  of  Sullivan-free  libel 
litigation.  It  is  a  plaintiffs  world.  It  is 
a  world  where  the  risks  of  controver¬ 
sial  political  comment  become  unac¬ 
ceptably  high.  What  you  get  in  that 
world  is  cautious,  low-risk  journal¬ 
ism,  and  a  political  caste  system  that 
immunizes  itself  from  criticism. 

Second,  let  us  consider  one  of  the 
reform  proposals,  its  flaw  and  how 
the  flaw  can  be  fixed.  You  may  ask 
why  some  call  for  reform. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our 
expectations  about  New  York  Times 
V.  Sullivan  were  unrealistic  —  that  it 
would  end  all  libel  suits  and  abso¬ 
lutely  unchain  political  commentary. 
Then,  in  a  small  number  of  highly 
visible  cases,  plaintiff’s  lawyers 
stretched  beyond  recognition  the 
limits  of  discovery  into  editorial  state 


there  would  be  no  discovery  into  the 
editorial  process.  If  a  publisher  con¬ 
sents  to  that  kind  of  a  proceeding,  it 
can  certainly  be  squared  with  the  con¬ 
stitutional  law  of  libel. 

But  consider  a  statute  that  permit¬ 
ted  a  libel  plaintiff  to  prevail  in  a 
declaratory  judgment  and  recover 
very  substantial  attorneys’  fees  — 
over  the  publishers’  objection 
Those  fees  might  exceed  the  ad  dam¬ 
num  clause  in  most  libel  suits. 

You  may  have  heard  the  suggestion 
that  the  constitutional  protections  do 
not  apply  in  declaratory  judgment 
suits  because  the  dollar  exposure  to 
attorneys’  fees  is  acceptably  low. 
Then  it  should  also  follow  that  those 
protections  should  similarly  not  apply 
if  the  ad  damnum  falls  below  a  certain 
level  in  a  conventional  suit  for  money 
damages. 

If  the  publishers’s  constitutional 
protections  apply  fully  even  if  the 
plaintiffs  complaint  seeks  a  small 
amount  of  damages,  why  should 
those  protections  not  apply  if  the 
publisher  might  have  to  pay  a  very 


You  have  seen  the  results  of  a  Sullivan-free  legal 
climate  in  both  litigation  and  journalistic  terms  from 
our  neighbor  to  the  north  and  from  our  recent  history 
in  the  South. 


of  mind.  All  this  in  the  elusive  search 
for  proof  of  fault.  Defense  counsel 
and  the  courts  were  largely  inef¬ 
fective  in  curbing  these  abuses. 

These  episodes  may  help  explain 
the  impatience  of  some  with  the 
requirement  in  the  Sullivan  case  that 
plaintiff  must  prove  fault  in  order  to 
prevail.  They  may  explain  the  yearn¬ 
ing  for  a  simpler  time,  a  quick  fix,  a 
no-fault  fix. 

You  may  recall  the  words  of  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  “It  has  been  said  that 
democracy  is  the  worst  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  except  all  those  other  forms 
that  have  been  tried  from  time  to 
time.”  I  suggest  that  libel  litigation 
under  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan 
may  be  the  worst  form  of  libel 
litigation  —  except  those  forms  of 
libel  suits  which  have  been  tried  from 
time  to  time. 

Still,  you  hear  calls  for  reform.  One 
of  the  reform  proposals  now  being 
discussed  calls  for  a  declaratory  judg¬ 
ment  action  solely  to  determine 
whether  a  story  were  false.  It  would 
involve  no  proof  of  fault,  and  no 
money  damages  but  the  plaintiff 
would  recover  attorneys’  fees  from 
the  publisher.  With  fault  a  no/i-issue. 


large  award  of  attorneys’  fees? 

When  the  Supreme  Court  placed 
the  actual  malice  burden  on  public 
persons  it  did  not  limit  it  to  suits  for 
money  damages.  Otherwise,  General 
Walker  could  have  gotten  the  same 
juries  to  declare  your  eyewitness 
account  to  be  a  false  political  libel. 
General  Walker  and  his  supporters 
would  have  been  vindicated.  AP 
would  have  been  disgraced.  AP 
would  have  had  to  pay  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  attorneys’  fees 
to  General  Walker. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  constitutional  law  that  General 
Walker,  like  Commissioner  Sullivan, 
could  not  prevail  unless  he  proved 
that  the  AP  reporter  knew  the  story 
was  false  or  wrote  it  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  truth.  The  First 
Amendment  required  the  general  to 
prove  that  level  of  fault  in  order  to 
prevail. 

I  fear  that  a  statute  that 
(1)  authorized  a  declaratory  judgment 
action,  (2)  over  defendant’s  objec¬ 
tion,  (3)  omitting  the  requirement  that 
the  plaintiff  must  prove  fault  in  order 
to  recover  attorneys’  fees,  cannot 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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Pro-press  police  chief  becomes  columnist 

Retired  Minneapolis  police  chief  insisted  his  officers  cooperate 
with  the  news  media;  now  he’s  writing  a  column  for  the  Star  Tribune 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  Tony  Bouza  was  police  chief 
of  Minneapolis,  he  was  that  rare 
thing:  a  top  cop  who  insisted  his 
department  cooperate  with  reporters. 

Since  his  retirement  Jan.  31 ,  Bouza 
has  become  a  newspaper  columnist, 
writing  every  other  Monday  for  the 
Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

And  from  his  first  column,  Bouza 
was  preaching  openness  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

“That  is  the  way  of  democracy  — 
it  looks  sloppy  but  it  works  pretty 
well,”  he  wrote,  commenting  on  the 
city’s  efforts  to  find  a  successor. 
“There’s  a  lot  to  be  said  for  open 
discussion.” 

In  a  recent  interview  from  his  Min¬ 
neapolis  home,  Bouza  lamented  that 
relations  between  police  officers  and 
journalists  are  often  so  bad. 

“Cops  are  very,  very  hostile  and 
suspicious  of  the  press  —  and  that’s 
absolutely  the  wrong  way  to  work 
with  the  press,”  he  said. 

But  Bouza  is  quick  to  add  that  he 
doesn’t  believe  in  police  department 
openness  simply  to  appeal  to  editors. 

“A  lot  of  police  chiefs  think  they 
are  in  something  other  than  public 
service.  They  don’t  believe  the  public 
has  a  right  to  be  informed,  and  you  see 
that  not  only  in  their  attitude  to  the 
press.  You  see  it  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  Guardian  Angels.  It  isn’t 
just  the  press  that  has  to  be  in¬ 
formed  —  it’s  the  public,”  Bouza 
said. 

When  Bouza  was  appointed  police 
chief  in  1980,  he  took  over  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  once  resisted  press  inqui¬ 
ries. 

Bouza  didn’t  change  it  by  appoint¬ 
ing  public  relations  people,  whom  he 
once  disparaged  in  a  speech  as 
“skilled  liars.” 

Instead,  he  simply  ordered  police 
officers  to  cooperate  with  reporters. 

Nor  did  Bouza  expect  applause  for 
that. 

“Why  should  it  be  remarkable  that 
if  a  reporter  has  a  question,  he  can  go 
anywhere  in  the  Minneapolis  Police 
Department  and  be  able  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion?”  Bouza  once  asked  in  speech  to 
the  Organization  of  Newspaper 


Police-chief-turned-columnist  Tony 
Bouza. 

Ombudsmen. 

“Why  is  that  remarkable?  It  should 
be  pedestrian,”  he  continued. 
“Reporters  .  .  .  thank  me  for  some¬ 
thing  that  is  their  right.” 

Bouza  says  now  that  opening  up  the 
police  department  to  the  press 
worked  out  very  well  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 


a  “legitimate  law  enforcement  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Bouza  said  he  would  never  lie  to  a 
journalist,  or  permit  his  officers  to 
dissemble.  Neither,  he  said,  did  he 
know  if  the  Minneapolis  Police 
Department  ever  posed  as  journalists. 

But  Bouza  had  done  that,  as  he 
cheerfully  acknowledged  to  the 
ombudsmen,  when  he  served  with  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department’s 
so-called  “Red  Squad”  during  the 
late  1950s  to  mid-1960s. 

“We  would  do  it  a  lot,  a  lot,”  he 
said,  “and  we  would  even  issue  ersatz 
press  credentials.” 

Bouza’s  voice  still  retains  a  New 
York  accent,  which  this  day  was 
marveling  that  he  was  now  writing  on 
a  computer  and  faxing  things,  in  par¬ 
ticular  an  op-ed  piece  that  will  appear 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

Since  retirement,  he  has  been  busy 
as  an  expert  witness,  consultant  and 
tv  commentator.  In  addition,  he  is 
working  on  a  book  on  police  issues 
aimed  at  law  enforcement 
professionals  —  “inside  baseball 
stuff,”  he  calls  it. 

Writing  the  column  has  been  easy, 
Bouza  said. 

“I  don’t  have  any  problem  coming 
up  with  ideas.  I  was  sitting  last  week 
by  the  bank  of  a  river  in  Costa  Rica  — 


“Cops  are  very,  very  hostile  and  suspicious  of  the 
press  —  and  that’s  absolutely  the  wrong  way  to  work 
with  the  press,”  he  said. 


“What  you  gain  is  a  pretty  well- 
informed  public  that  is  aware  of  law 
enforcement  issues  —  and  is  a  lot 
more  interested  in  reform,”  he  said. 

One  attractive  side  benefit:  “I  think 
the  Minneapolis  Police  Department 
got  a  tremendously  favorable  and 
generous  press.  That’s  not  because  of 
me.” 

Bouza’s  reputation  among  journal¬ 
ists  was  as  someone  so  pro-press  that 
he  caused  genuine  shock  at  the 
ombudsmen  meeting  four  years  ago 
when  he  defended  the  practice  of 
police  posing  as  reporters,  if  it  serves 


really,  in  the  jungle,  out  there  —  and 
a  fellow  asked  me  what  I  thought 
about  Bernhard  Goetz,”  Bouza  said. 

“And  I  thought,  if  this  guy  from 
Wichita  is  interested  in  Bernhard 
Goetz,  there  is  a  column  there.” 

He  wrote  the  column  a  short  time 
later  by  those  same  banks. 

“Nothing  is  lost  on  a  writer,”  he 
said,  “even  a  bad  writer  like  me.” 

Bouza  is  not  a  bad  writer,  but  he  is 
well-read,  and  the  erudition  is 
sprinkled  liberally  through  his  col¬ 
umns. 

( Continued  on  page  129) 
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SOMETIMES 

CHECKING  THE  QUALITY 
OF  A  NEWSPAPER 


IS  AS  SIMPLE  AS 


One.  Meet  Donald  Barleit, 
Inquirer  reporter. 

Two.  Meet  James  Steele, 
Inquirer  reporter. 

Three.  Meet  David  Zucchino, 
Inquirer  reporter. 

These  three  men  won  1988 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 

Barlett  and  Steele  won  the 
Pulitzer  for  national 
reporting  with  a  seven- 
part  series  on  how 
Congress  wrote— right 


into  tax  law — special  tax  favors 
for  specific  individuals. 

Zucchino  won  the  Pulitzer 
for  feature  reporting  with  his 
nine-part  series  on  being  black 
in  South  Africa. 

The  Inquirer  has  now  won  10 
Pulitzer  Prizes  in  just  the  last  five 
years ...  16  in  the  last  14  years. 


We’re  proud  of  these  men.  And 
we’re  proud  of  what  they  show . . . 
The  Inquirer’s  ongoing 
commitment  to  excellent  journalism 
is  just  another  part  of  our 
commitment  to  give  customers  a 
quality  product  ant/ quality  service. 

Barlett.  Steele.  Zucchino.  Three 
more  reasons  why,  when  readers 
and  advertisers  go 
checking  for  quality, 
they  can  count 
on  us. 
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Buenos  Aires  Herald  has  British/U.S.  connection 


Sidewalk  newsstands  in  Buenos  Aires  sell  the  English-language  Buenos 
Aires  Herald,  as  well  as  some  U.S.  newspapers,  including  the  New  York 
Times,  USA  Today  and  the  Miami  Herald. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Ronald  Hansen,  the  editor  of  the 
English-language  Buenos  Aires  Her¬ 
ald,  doesn’t  worry  about  his  personal 
safety  as  his  predecessors  had  to,  but 
he  knows  that  Argentina’s  democracy 
is  still  in  a  fragile  stage. 

More  than  100  journalists  were 
murdered  during  the  last  military  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  three  Herald  editors,  a 
cartoonist  and  their  families  fled  the 
country  under  death  threats. 

“But  now  we  can  criticize  the  gov¬ 
ernment  freely,”  Hansen,  a  57-year- 
old  Argentine  of  British  parentage, 
said  in  an  E&P  interview  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

Actually,  the  Herald  always  has 
spoken  out  for  human  rights,  a  policy 
that  put  staff  members  in  jeopardy  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  military  regime. 

The  tabloid  daily  is  60%  owned  by 
the  Evening  Post  Co.,  publisher  of 
that  paper  and  the  News  and  Courier 
in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  40%  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Rugeroni  family  in 
Argentina.  There  is  also  a  Spanish- 
language  edition  of  the  paper,  El 
Heraldo. 

Hansen,  who  has  been  with  the 
Herald  for  20  years,  works  with  an 
editorial  staff  of  25,  half  of  them 
Americans  “who  come  down  here  to 
try  their  luck,”  he  remarked. 

“Our  salaries  are  a  bit  below  the 
Argentine  scale  for  newspapers,  but 
young  people  want  to  work  for  us,” 
he  continued.  “It’s  a  good  school  of 
journalism.” 

Hansen  is  backed  up  by  two  exper¬ 
ienced  news  editors,  Nicholas  Tozer 
and  Michael  Soltys,  both  English¬ 
men,  who  are  married  to  Argentines. 

Generally  well-written  and  -edited, 
the  Herald  puts  heavy  emphasis  on 
international  news  and  Hansen  plans 
to  run  even  more. 

“A  survey  showed  that’s  what  our 
readers  want,”  Hansen  noted. 

The  15,000-circulation  paper, 
which  mainly  serves  the  British  and 
European  community  in  the  capital, 
subscribes  to  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International,  Agence 
France  Presse  and  two  domestic  wire 
services. 

Hansen  compares  the  Herald  to  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  in  terms 
of  its  role.  Published  since  1870,  the 
Herald  is  the  fourth-oldest  newspaper 
in  Argentina  and  the  oldest  English- 
language  publication  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 


The  Evening  Post  Co.  bought  the 
controlling  interest  in  1968  and  the 
Herald  became  a  beacon  for  freedom 
in  Argentina. 

British-born  Robert  J.  Cox,  now 
assistant  editor  of  the  News  and 
Courier,  edited  the  Herald  during  10 
years  of  a  military  dictatorship. 

He  recalled  recently  that  the  paper 
“played  a  notable,  even  a  heroic  role 
in  reporting  the  truth  of  what  was 


happening  in  Argentina  at  a  time 
when  the  rest  of  the  Argentine  media 
silenced  themselves  out  of  fear  or 
complicity.  What  was  happening  was 
clandestine  mass  murder  in  the  style 
of  the  Nazis.  Somewhere  between 
10,000  and  30,000  people  disappeared 
in  Argentina  while  the  military  held 
power  between  1976  and  1983.” 

Cox  and  his  family  fled  the  country 
in  1979  after  the  military  dictatorship 


Photo  by  M.L.  Stein 

threatened  to  kill  his  family  in  what  he 
described  as  a  “sadistic  letter” 
mailed  to  his  11-year-old  youngest 
son. 

“It’s  questionable  whether  the 
Herald,  as  a  newspaper,  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  staff,  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  would  have  survived  the  last 
and  worst  military  dictatorship  in 
Argentina’s  tumultuous  history  were 
it  not  for  the  newspaper’s  American 


connection,”  Cox  observed. 

Also  forced  to  flee  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  was  the  Herald’s  city 
editor  and  political  columnist, 
Andrew  Graham-Yooll. 

The  Herald  has  never  missed  a  day 
of  publication,  despite  military 
threats. 

This  also  was  true  during  the  Falk- 
lands  War  in  1982  between  Great  Bri- 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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The  rolls  that  are  turning  the  industry  around. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Michael  J.  Sexton,  former 
publisher  of  the  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
County  Freeman,  is  now  publisher  of 
the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph  Her-, 
aid,  a  division  of  Woodward  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.,  Dubuque.  The  posi¬ 
tion  had  been  vacant  since  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Sexton,  publisher  of  the  Waukesha 
newspaper  since  July  1987,  previ¬ 
ously  was  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Thomson  newspapers  in  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  and  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Prior  to  Thomson,  he  was  an  adver- 
tising  director  for  Harte-Hanks 
papers  in  San  Angelo  and  Bryan, 
Texas,  and  had  prior  experience  at 
Waukesha  as  marketing  director 
under  previous  owners. 

*  *  ♦ 

Toni  B.  Miller,  director  of  finan¬ 
cial/circulation  reporting  and  analysis 
for  USA  Today,  has  moved  up  to  vice 
president/finance.  She  succeeds 
Richard  E.  Rumsey,  who  had  been 
serving  as  vice  president/administra¬ 
tion  until  his  retirement  April  21. 

Prior  to  joining  USA  Today  in  July 
1988,  Miller  was  vice  president/cor¬ 
porate  advertising  for  Roll  Call  in 
Washington  and  earlier,  director/ 
budgeting  and  financial  analysis  for 
U.S.  News  World  Report. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Schenet,  former  deputy 
news  editor  in  the  Knight-Ridder 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureau,  has 
moved  to  news  editor  for  national  and 
foreign  news  at  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Schenet  supervises  expanded  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Pacific  Rim,  military 
affairs,  Canadian  government  and 
politics,  national  issues  and  politics, 
and  the  Washington  bureau. 

A  graduate  of  Whittier  College  in 
California,  he  began  his  career  at  the 
Burbank  Daily  Review  and  later 
joined  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 


where  he  was  a  reporter  and  then 
assistant  city  editor.  Schenet  moved 
to  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  in  1978, 
holding  a  number  of  editing  posts  and 
then  joined  Knight-Ridder  in  1983. 

♦  *  * 

Doralisa  Pilarte,  an  editor  on  the 
foreign  desk  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York  has  been  named  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
She  succeeds  Bryna  Brennan,  who 
took  a  leave  of  absence  to  accept  a 
fellowship  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  native  of  Santo  Domingo,  Pilarte 
joined  AP  in  1983  in  Miami  and  was 
named  correspondent  in  El  Paso  in 
1985.  *  *  * 

John  M.  Szefc,  a  24-year  veteran 
with  the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald-Record,  has  been  promoted 
to  publisher  from  associate  publisher 
of  the  Ottaway  paper. 

He  succeeds  R.  John  Van  Kleeck, 
publisher  for  more  than  16  years.  The 
past  15  months.  Van  Kleeck  has  been 
an  operating  vice  president  of  Otta¬ 
way  Newspapers  and  now  assumes 
additional  duties  at  headquarters  in 
Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 


Dennis  Ellsworth  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Angelo  (Texas)  Stan¬ 
dard-Times  in  an  announcement  by 
publisher  Kevin  J.  Barry. 

Previously  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon, 
Ellsworth  is  the  1 1th  editor  in  the  104- 
year  history  of  the  Standard-Times. 
He  succeeds  Soren  Nielsen,  who  left 
the  company  last  fall. 

*  «  « 

Charles  I.  Wrubel  has  been 
appointed  special  consultant  for 
acquisitions  and  strategic  planning  for 
Lee  Enterprises  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  will  represent  Lee  from  his 
offices  in  Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

A  former  owner  and  publisher  of 
free  and  paid  newspapers  in  Bergen 
and  Passaic  counties  in  New  Jersey, 
he  is  a  past  president  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America. 

♦  *  * 

Susan  J.  Harlow,  former  reporter 
for  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press,  and 
southern  Vermont  bureau  chief/ 
reporter  for  the  Rutland  Herald,  is 
now  public  information/education 
officer  for  the  Vermont  department  of 
agriculture  in  Montpelier. 

«  « 

David  T.  Lyons,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Galveston  Daily  News  since 
1979,  has  moved  to  associate 
publisher  of  the  Texas  City  Sun.  Both 
papers  are  owned  by  Walls  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

7^1  JHH  Hi 

Bridget  Baker  is  the  newly  named 
corporate  public  relations  director  for 
Guard  Publishing  Company,  parent 
company  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard  where  she  most  recently 
was  marketing  services  director. 

Replacing  Baker  with  the  new  title 
of  promotion  manager  is  Jim  Hinton. 
He  was  president  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor  of  Ad  Network  in  Eugene. 


CrVILOX  Keyless  Inking  Changes 
the  Face  of  Letterpress  Printing 

CIVILOX  conversion  removes  tons  of  inktrain 
iron.  It  adds  consistent  keyless  inking  with 
reduced  printed  waste  and  low  maintenance. 

Imagine  the  savings  you’d  gain 
if  we  retrofitted  your  entire  press.  |y 

Call  (201)  568-5980  for  a  brochure  or  video. 

Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 

14  West  Forest  Avenue 
Englewood,  New  Jersey  07631 
A  Vickers  Company 
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William  F.  Wright,  veteran  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  editor,  has 
joined  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at  Florida 
International  University,  Miami,  as 
an  associate  professor  and  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  journalism  program. 

He  also  will  coordinate  graduate 
instruction  in  the  school’s  Central 
American  Journalism  Program  which 
is  funded  by  a  $9-million  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Wright  has  been  a  correspondent 
and  bureau  chief  for  United  Press 
International  in  Europe  and  UPI  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  and  special  projects  writer 
based  in  London. 

In  addition  to  other  contributing/ 
correspondent  experience,  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Pleasanton 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  and  an  editor 
and  reporter  for  Pacific  Stars  & 
Stripes  and  public  information  officer 
for  the  United  Nations  Command, 
Korea.  He  holds  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

«  «  « 

The  1989  honorees  being  inducted 
into  the  Kentucky  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  University  of  Kentucky’s 
Honors  Day  April  28  in  Lexington 
are: 

John  Herschenroeder,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  first  news  ombudsman  named  in 
1%7  at  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times.  His  53-year  career 
was  spent  with  the  Louisville  papers. 

Milton  Metz,  veteran  Louisville 
radio  personality  who  created  the 
“Metz  Here”  public  opinion  phone- 
in  program  in  1959;  and 

Moneta  J.  Sleet  Jr.,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  Ebony,  Jet  and  EM 


MICHAEL  W.  JOHNSTON  has 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 


been  appointed  executive  vice- 
president  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  of  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd. 
and  president  of  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Holdings  Inc.,  the  company's 
principal  United  States  subsidiary. 

Most  recently,  Johnston  has  been 
senior  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Canada.  He  began  with 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  1 958  at  the 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press  Courier. 

Kerry  Lambie,  Thomson's  man¬ 
ager  of  editorial  services,  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  Johnston  as  senior  vice 
president  and  general  manager, 
Canada. 


magazines  and  the  first  black  Ameri¬ 
can  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  photog¬ 
raphy  with  his  picture  of  Coretta 
Scott  King  at  her  husband’s  funeral  in 
1%9. 

Dan  Rather  of  CBS  Evening  News 
will  give  the  12th  annual  Joe  Creason 
Lecture  following  the  induction  cere- 


Boston  Globe  publisher  William 
O.  Taylor  has  announced  senior 
level  promotions  effective  on  June  1 
in  a  realignment  of  the  paper’s  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

John  F.  Reid  Jr.,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  since  1982,  has  been  named  to  the 
new  post  of  vice  president/advertising 
and  will  continue  to  oversee  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  of  the  Globe. 

Oliver  H.P.  Rodman  Jr.  has  been 
named  advertising  director  and  will 
manage  day-to-day  activities  of  the 
department. 

George  E.  Harden  was  named  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  general  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Marilyn  Won  was  named  to  the 


new  post  of  senior  division  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  zoned  advertising  and  will  be 
responsible  for  advertising  in  the  new 
Sunday  zoned  sections. 

Claire  Bonvie  was  appointed 
sales  manager/Boston  division;  and 
Pali,  Gaita  was  named  sales  man- 
ager/South  division,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  retail  ad  sales  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  areas. 

m  *  * 

At  the  Buffalo  News,  Margaret 
Sullivan  was  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  the 
newly  merged  lifestyles  and  features 
departments.  A  staffer  since  1980,  she 
has  served  as  a  reporter,  columnist 
and  assistant  city  editor. 

Joan  Danzig,  lifestyles  editor  since 
1970  and  a  staff  member  since  1961, 
will  retire  on  May  1 ,  and  Norm  Mey- 
ERHOLFER,  copy  editor  since  1981, 
retired  recently. 

*  *  * 

Joan  F.  Lane  and  Robert  D. 
Byerly  have  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Sacramento. 

Lane  is  a  consultant  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Stanford  University  and  a 
special  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences. 

Byerly,  McClatchy’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations,  has  served  as 
director  of  operations  for  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and  Mo¬ 
desto  Bee. 

«  *  « 

Peter  Starren  is  the  newly  named 
assistant  circulation  director  for  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Maine  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram.  He  was  circulation  manager  of 
the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  for 
two  years  and  prior  to  that,  morning 
home  delivery  manager  for  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News. 


Solve  your  recruitment  problems  at  ANPA 

The  Convention  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
executive  recruitment.  Call  our  office  for  an  appointment  or 
contact  us  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Chicago. 


1605  Galonial  Parkway  •  Inverness,  IL  60067 
(312)  991-6900 
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In  the  circulation  division  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Jeffrey  V. 
Kohler  has  been  promoted  to  circu¬ 
lation  director,  and  Harold  Strong, 
to  circulation  manager. 

Kohler  joined  the  Inquirer  last  year 
as  marketing  manager  and  most 
recently  was  assistant  circulation 
director  for  marketing.  Newspapers 
in  Education,  and  promotion.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
eight  years  in  circulation  posts. 

Strong,  formerly  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
urban  north  circulation  manager  and 
with  the  Inquirer  12  years,  has  served 
as  a  field  supervisor,  zone  manager 
and  as  a  manager  in  circulation. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Pollak  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  an  editor  on  the  metro¬ 
politan  copy  desk.  He  previously  was 
an  assistant  news  editor  at  The  Rec¬ 
ord,  Hackensack,  N.J.  A  1968  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard  College,  he  also  has 
worked  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

*  sic  ^ 

Robert  J.  Schwenk  is  the  newly 
appointed  circulation  director  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun.  With  the  Hamilton 
(Ohio)  Journal  News  since  1987,  he 
earlier  was  in  circulation  management 
posts  with  Garden  State  Newspapers 
and  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Review. 


Theophilus  Bradbury,  66,  former 
publisher  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  died 
March  28  of  cancer. 

He  purchased  the  Volga  (S.D.)  Tri¬ 
bune  in  1969  and  two  ye'irs  later 
bought  the  LaMoure  Chronicle  and 
Litchfield  Bulletin  in  North  Dakota. 
He  sold  the  Bulletin  in  1973  and  then 
bought  the  Kulm  (N.D.)  Messenger. 
In  1983,  he  sold  both  papers  to  S  &  K 
Enterprises. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joe  Carden,  80,  the  Associated 
Press  operator  who  filed  the  flashes  to 
the  world  of  President  Kennedy’s 
death  and  the  news  that  man  had  set 
foot  on  the  moon,  died  March  31 .  His 
initials,  “JJC,”  were  on  the  tapes. 

Carden  worked  as  an  AP  automatic 
operator  for  45  years,  punching  sto¬ 
ries  onto  tape  that  fed  transmitters. 
He  retired  in  1974. 

«  l|<  :|c 

John  M.  Gordon,  83,  retired  31- 
year  editor,  writer  and  critic  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  died 
April  4  at  his  home  in  Northampton. 


Jeffrey  V.  Kohler 


Harold  Strong 


Susan  H.  McRae 


Steve  Campbell,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
since  1986,  has  been  named  state/ 
regional  editor,  replacing  Rob  Reute- 
MAN,  who  became  city  editor  last 
month. 

Campbell  moved  to  the  News  in 
March  1986  as  a  sports  layout  editor 
from  the  Houston  Post. 


Monica  L.  Benedict  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  manager  for 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers  Inc.  She 
joined  Lancaster  in  1986  from  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  director  for  the 
Duncan  (Okla.)  Banner. 

—OBITUARIES- 


Charles  K.  McClatchy,  62,  edi¬ 
tor  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  died 
April  16  apparently  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack  while  jogging  in  Land 
Park  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  He  was 
taken  to  the  University  of  California 
Medical  Center  at  Davis,  where  he 
was  pronounced  dead. 

McClatchy  headed  the  company 
whose  chain  includes  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  the  Fresno  Bee,  Modesto  Bee  in 
California  and  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  winner  of  this  year’s  Pulitzer 
Prize  Gold  Medal  for  public  service. 

McClatchy,  a  native  of  Fresno,  was 
graduated  from  Stanford  University 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  1950.  He 
served  in  the  Army  in  1951-1953, 
achieving  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
and  then  joined  the  Washington  Post 
as  a  reporter  and  subsequently  was 
assistant  press  secretary  for  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson’s  presidential  campaign  in 
1956.  He  then  returned  to  California 
and  worked  as  Sacramento  Bee 
reporter  after  a  year  in  ABC-TV’s 
Washington  bureau. 


Susan  Hackman  McRae,  formerly 
presentations  and  sales  development 
manager  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  the  new  position  of  director  of 
promotion  with  responsibilities 
including  print  and  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising  produced  in  support  of  the 
newspaper.  She  continues  to  oversee 
the  presentations  section  which  has 
been  combined  with  the  promotion 
department. 

McRae,  with  the  Times  since  1980, 
previously  was  creative  director  for 
Buffums  department  store.  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  a  copywriter  for 
department  stores  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


He  became  associate  editor  of  the 
group  in  1963,  executive  editor  in 
1968  and  editor  in  1974.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  company  in 
1978  and  chairman  of  the  board  last 


Ernest  E.  Williams,  72,  retired 
editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  man  who  first 
encouraged  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  to  seek  a  political  career  and 
run  for  Congress,  died  April  9  in 
Lutheran  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne. 

He  was  admitted  on  April  2  after 
incurring  complications  related  to 
heart  bypass  surgery  ungone  several 
weeks  earlier. 

Williams,  an  Indiana  University 
graduate  who  was  inducted  into  the 
Indiana  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  in 
March  of  1988,  was  editor  of  the 
News-Sentinel  from  May  1966  until 
he  retired  in  1982.  He  joined  the  paper 
in  1945  and  was  business,  industry 
and  labor  editor  in  1946-64  and  also 
served  as  an  editorial  writer,  colum¬ 
nist  and  editor  of  special  sections. 
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They’re  Sisters. 
Not  Twins. 


Sure  they  lode  a  bit  alike.  And  they  do  share  some 
common  features.  But  Newsday  and  New  York  News- 
day  are  distinctly  different  editions.. .as  different  £is 
Long  Island  is  from  New  York  City. 

Newsday  on  Long  Island,  a  genuine  success  story  for 
its  advertisers,  is  noted  for  its 

•  editorial  excellence  (8  Pulitzer  Prizes) 

•  exclusive  readers  (nearly  800,000  Long  Islanders 
read  no  other  daily  newspaper) 

•  upscale  audience  (Nassau-Suffolk  has  America’s 
hig^Kst  median  household  income  —  $45,412) 

•  market  penetration  (66%  Sunday;  58%  daily  —  high¬ 
est  in  the  nation’s  top  10  metro  markets) 


New  York  Newsday,  the  city’s  fastest-growing  paper 
for  the  past  four  yeeua,  has  gained  recognition  for  its 

•  superior  coverage  of  the  city  and  its  boroughs 

•  growing  readership  (nearly  700,000  daily  readers  — 
up  from  175,000  in  1985) 

•  affluent  audience  (37%  higher  concentration  of 
$50,000+  households  than  the  New  York  market) 

Newsday  emd  New  York  Newsday.  With  a  total 
circulation  of  680,926  (over  1.9  million  readers),  yo 
America’s  6th  largest  newspaper  and  an  audience 
comprises  the  choicest  part  of  America’s  Number 
market. 

All  in  one  ea^  buy. 


^  A  Times  Mirror  Newspaper 

Represented  nationally  by  Million  Market/Times  Mirror  Marketing 


Sources:  Scatoiough  Study  1988:  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1988: 

Circulation  W89:  Pubiatior's  Statement.  SepleiTtrei  30.  1988:  Newsday  research  deparvnent 
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The  16  voting  members  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board  were  impressed  enough 
to  recognize  the  work  of  these  Knight-Ridder  journalists: 

David  Zucchino  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  feature  writing  on  being 
black  in  South  Africa;  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  for  national  reporting  on  special-interest  tax  breaks;  Manny  Crisostomo 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  feature  photography  documenting  a  year  in  the  lives 
of  students  and  teachers  at  a  city  high  school. 

Congratulations  to  them  for  winning  our  23rd,  24th  and  25th  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  five  years,  bringing  Knight-Ridder’s  total  to  53. 

Their  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  work  is  an  honor  to  their  profession- and 
to  us,  their  22,000  colleagues. 


KNIGHT-RIDDER 


Knight-Ridder,  which  recorded  its  thirteenth  year  of  earnings  per  share  growth  in  1988,  is  a  worldwide  communications 
company  with  business  information  services,  cable  systems  and  30  dally  newspapers.  <’  1989  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 


Covering  prisons 

Nationwide  study  of  state  prison  public  information  officers 
offers  advice  to  newspapers  on  how  to  do  a  better  Job 


By  Frederick  Talbott 

Newspapers  should  devote  more  time  to  prison-news 
investigative  and  analysis  stories,  include  prisons  on 
reporters’  beats,  and  do  more  to  educate  reporters,  editors 
and  editorial  writers  —  and  subsequently  their  readers  — 
about  corrections  systems. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  opinions  from  a  nationwide  study 
of  the  states’  prison  public  information  officers  (PIOs). 

The  study,  completed  early  this  year,  focuses  on  prison 
PIO  newspaper  coverage  attitudes  and  practices.  Forty- 
seven  of  the  nation’s  50  state  prison  systems’  PIO  offices 
participated. 

The  study  paralleled  a  1987  survey  of  29  newspapers  in 
24  states  focusing  on  newspaper  prison-news  coverage 
attitudes  and  practices.  Both  studies  were  funded  by 
grants  from  the  Old  Dominion  College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Both  studies  were  prompted  by  the  mounting  crisis  in 
corrections  —  overcrowding,  recidivism,  rising  prison 
populations  —  and  the  lack  of  prison-news  coverage 
research. 

While  occasional  prison-news  projects  are  published 
and  prison  beats  are  formed,  most  newspapers  tend  to 
ignore  all  but  the  sensational  breaking  prison-news 
stories  —  breakouts,  riots  or  other  mayhem  —  or  occa¬ 
sional  feature  stories.  In  fact,  this  practice  was  a  major 
complaint  by  both  prison  PIO  and  newspaper  survey 
participants. 

Lack  of  time  and  coverage  resources  were  cited  by  both 
newspaper  respondents  and  PIOs  as  prison  coverage 
obstacles. 

Several  of  the  PIOs  were  greatly  concerned  with 
reporter  bias  —  they  believe  that  reporters  and  editors 
base  their  prison  perceptions  more  on  sensational  movies 
and  tv  shows  than  actual  knowledge. 

The  concern  is  that  the  public,  faced  with  critical 
choices  in  this  day  of  mounting  crime  and  bulging  prison 
populations,  is  being  shortchanged  by  the  print  media. 

Participating  PIOs  provided  almost  300  comments 
focusing  on  their  views  of  newspaper  coverage  practices 
and  attitudes. 

“The  biggest  constraint  to  prison  coverage  is  the  fact 
that  most  reporters  are  generalists,’’  noted  David  W.  Guth 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections. 

Michael  Bradley  of  the  Kentucky  Corrections  Cabinet 
urged  editors  to  “include  corrections  as  a  regular  beat  with 
a  reporter  assigned  that  coverage  on  an  ongoing  basis.’’ 

Virginia’s  Wayne  J.  Farrar  called  for  “Regular  coverage 
by  experienced  reporters  with  knowledge  of  government 
and  the  legal  system  and  freed'  i  to  cover  the  system  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  piecemeal. 

Reporter  quality  was  both  praised  and  damned  by  the 
PIOs. 


(Talbott  teaches  journalism  at  Old  Dominion  University 
and  has  reported  for  several  daily  newspapers.) 


“On  the  average,  reporters  are  down  the  middle,” 
noted  Alabama’s  John  H.  Hale.  “One  or  two  are 
extremely  good  in  all  areas,  while  one  or  two  are 
extremely  bad  in  all  areas.” 

Arizona’s  Michael  Arra  wrote  “  .  .  .  Some  are  knowl¬ 
edgeable,  some  [are]  not,”  while  Connecticut’s  Michael 
James  Donohue  added,  “Some  are  professional;  some  are 
incompetent.” 

Need  informed  reporters 

The  prison  PIOs’  strongest  plea  was  for  more  informed 
and  knowledgeable  reporters. 

“Assign  experienced  reporters  with  the  guts  to  do  the 
job  correctly,”  said  Illinois’s  Nic  Howell.  Hawaii’s  Tom 
Maedo  urged  newspapers  to  “use  more  facts  and  adequate 
explanations.” 

Reporters  and  editors  were  urged  to  do  their  homework, 
study  prison  issues,  and  develop  strategic  views  of  correc¬ 
tions,  their  state’s  system  and  individual  prisons  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

“[They  have]  very  little  working  knowledge  of  any  part 
of  the  system.  Much  less  the  whole  picture,”  noted  Geor¬ 
gia’s  John  Siler,  “too  many  preconceived  notions,  and  too 
eager  to  uncover  ‘Watergate-behind-bars.’  ” 

“Prisons  are  so  full  of  myths, 
misinformation,  and  disinformation  that 
some  firsthand  knowledge  is  required 
to  enable  an  objective  reporter  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction.” 

Some  reporters  lack  sufficient  background  knowledge 
to  cover  prisons  adequately,  noted  Iowa’s  John  Goeldner. 
He  added  that  they  fail  to  report  the  “big  picture  .  .  .  and 
tend  to  seize  stereotypes.” 

Added  Indiana’s  David  Trowdbridge,  they  “lack  under¬ 
standing  of  the  system.  Perhaps  this  manifests  itself  in  the 
apathetic  views  that  the  general  public  has  toward  crimi¬ 
nals,  as  well  as  government.” 

Delaware’s  Sherry  L.  Cadeaux  suggested  that  reporters 
study  the  system,  interview  administrators  about  its  his¬ 
tory,  talk  to  inmates  and  their  families,  and  tour  the 
institutions.  In  short,  do  more  research,  and,  added  North 
Dakota’s  Elaine  Little,  “  .  .  .  Take  the  time  to  become 
knowledgeable  in  the  operation  needs  of  a  prison.” 

“Most  misquotes,”  noted  New  Hampshire’s  Mary  E. 
Keniston,  “are  not  deliberate  but  come  from  a  basic  lack 
of  understanding  of  how  a  correctional  system  works.” 

“Reporters  not  adequately  backgrounded  is  one  of  our 
biggest  problems.  Also,  a  lack  of  continuity  in  reporters  — 
a  new  one  every  time,”  noted  Iowa’s  Goeldner. 

Kansas’  Bill  Miskell  added,  “Prisons  are  so  full  of 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Here’s  what  newspaper  people  are  saying  about  CITYLINE,  the  new  customer  service  designed  to 
compliment  your  news  product  24  hours  a  day. 


“The  Seattle  Times  WoHne  (A  Member  qf  the  Natumal  CITYLINE 
‘Network’)  has  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  our  conmumty.  By 
providing  updated  informatian  on  topics,  such  as  stock  prices,  business 
news,  weather,  mortgage  rates,  etc.,  we  have  extended  the  timeiiness  and 
immediacy  qfourprodnctintothecotnmunity.  ... we  beUeve  strong  that 
this  service  is  fulfilling  a  community  need.  ” 

Carolyn  KeUy.DoncTOR  OF  HABKETiNG/NEw  BUSINESS.  The  Seattle  Times 


“CITYLINE  reinforces  our  position  in  the  market  as  the  source  qf 
information  in  the  community.  It  enables  us  to  do  a  better  job  as  the 
preeminent  source  qf  information.  ” 

Bob  Haring,  executive  dkector,  Tulsa  World 


“CITYLINE  has  given  The  Gazette  a  new  way  to  serve  the  public,  24  hours  a 
day,  providing  irformation  on  demand,  free  to  the  cotter.  It  permits  us  to 
update  reports  as  qften  as  necessary. .  .tocomplementwhatappearsinour 
editions.  .  .to  promote  the  newspaper.  .  .and  to  serve  as  a  community 
buttetin  board.  CITYLINE  reinforces  The  Gazette’s  position  as  Eastern 
Iowa’s  number  one  information  source. " 

Dale  Larson,  assbianttdthe  fubushb.  The  Gazette,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


“We’re  in  the  information  business.  CITYLINE  is  anoOier  facet  qf  infor¬ 
mation  that  people  are  looking  for.  CITYLINE  creates  a  new  dimension  in 
irformation  services  by  providing  more  timely,  helpful  reports.  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  ’’ 

Emery  Hirschler,  vnx  PRESIDENT  OF  SALES  AND  MABXETiNo.  SouM  Bend  7Hbun« 


CHbune 


‘‘'nw  Daily  Camera  decided  to  offer  a  variety  qf  jr^ormatjoTHm-dernand 
programs  to  solidify  our  role  as  the  dominant  irformation  provider  in 
Boulder  County.  This  innovative  approach  for  information  has  proven 
verypopular.  Ourrequestsforinfornwtioncontinuetogroweachrnonth.  ” 

(>aigD.  Wdb,  i«)DuaioNDiBECTOR.Z)ai^Citmera,  Awlifer,  Colorado 


Goto.  Music  wanes  lo  se* 


New^nypers  are  constantly  sealing  ways  to  bettor  s^ve  thdr  customers. 
CITYLINE  helps  than  do  just  that.  CITYLINE  is  the  new  intoactive  voice 
infonnation  customer  service  from  Brite  Voice  Systems.  With  CITYLINE  your 
newspapor  provides  up-to-the-minute  news,  weather,  sports  and  financial 
information,  throu^  the  use  (tf  a  touch-tone  phone,  at  no  cost  to  the  callw. 
Your  readers  have  access  to  stock  quotes  and  financial  news  updated  every 
halfhourflrom  Associated  Press  and  Dow  Jones.  Weather  and  ^ortsiqxiated 
anytime.  Instant,  accurate  reader  surveys,  polling  capabilities  and  more. 
About  as  many  customo'  sovices  as  you  can  dream  up.  All  available  24  hours 
a  day,  than  your  newqnper. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  the  whole  story  (xi  CITYLINE?  To  find  out  how,  use  your 
touch-tone  phone  and  call  us  at  31^617-4444. 


BRITE  VOICE  SYSTEMS  •  555  N.  WOODLAWN  •  BLDG  #1  •  SUITE  209  •  WICHITA,  KS  67208 
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myths,  misinformation,  and  disinformation  that  some 
firsthand  knowledge  is  required  to  enable  an  objective 
reporter  to  separate  truth  from  fiction.” 

A  negative  news  bias 

Newspaper  reporters,  according  to  the  prison  PIOs, 
seem  almost  fascinated  with  the  negative  aspects  of  prison 
coverage.  Positive  programs  and  other  successes  are  rou¬ 
tinely  ignored.  Reporters  also  tend  to  overlook  developing 
trends,  budgets,  programs  and  systems  successes  and 
failures. 

This  echoes  complaints  about  shallow  ard  sensational 
reporting.  Some  PIOs  contend  newspapers  are  m:)re 
prone  to  cover  the  “sexy”  and  easy  issues  and  less  likely 
to  inform  the  public  about  major,  complex  developments. 

Some  urged  reporters  and  editors  to  be  suspicious,  but 
not  adversarial.  Improved  interpersonal  skills  could  lead 
to  more  stories,  they  said. 

“Don’t  treat  us  as  the  enemy,  we  have  nothing  to  hide,” 
advised  Tennessee’s  Jim  Thrasher.  “Remember  that  our 
clientele  is  different  from  other  agencies’.” 

“Too  many  reporters,  especially  new  ones,  have  a 
perception  of  corrections  based  on  bad  movies,  television 
and  other  stories,”  observed  New  Jersey’s  James  V. 
Stabile.  “They  often  start  with  biases  instead  of  objectiv¬ 
ity.” 

“They  tend  to  perpetuate  the  ‘Hollywood  myth’  of 
prisons,”  said  Arkansas’  David  White.  Added  Illinois’ 
Howell,  “Reporters  continue  to  sterotype  prisons  as  if 
they  were  the  same  as  depicted  in  Jimmy  Cagney  movies 
of  the  thirties.”  Preconceptions  by  reporters  and  editors 
can  bias  coverage,  warned  Kentucky’s  Bradley. 

More  time,  more  visits 

Time  may  be  a  major  factor  in  widespread  reports  of  the 
lack  of  reporter  visits  to  prisons.  Nine  state  prison  PIOs 
reported  no  media  visits  to  some  prison  sites  in  two  years 
or  more.  Most  called  for  more  media  visits  by  both  report¬ 
ers  and  editors. 

“Newspaper  editors  should  become  more  involved,” 
noted  Texas’  Charles  L.  Brown.  “They  should  visit  the 
institution  and  become  acquainted  with  [the]  executive 
staff.” 

Several  cited  frequent  reporter  visits  and  press  tours. 
Some  cited  a  policy  of  openness,  yet  disappointment  at  the 
lack  of  media  interest. 

“Local  reporters  visit  institutions  periodically,  [while] 
big-city  dailies  visit  only  during  crises,”  noted  Ohio’s  Bob 
Prosser.  During  her  first  year  as  Delaware’s  chief  of  com¬ 
munity  relations,  Cadeaux  reported,  “I  have  taken  only 
one  reporter  through  one  of  our  six  institutions  at  his 
request.” 

“[The]  majority  of  reporters  have  not  seen  a  correc¬ 
tional  facility,”  said  Colorado’s  Tom  Powell.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  Kenneth  G.  Robinson  added,  “it  makes  no  more 
sense  [to  report  without  visiting  a  prison]  than  it  would  if  a 
reporter  were  assigned  to  write  about  a  new  model  of  car 
and  didn’t  bother  to  see  one.”  Added  Washington’s  Valtry 
Johnson,  ”...  [It’s]  tantamount  to  reporting  a  sporting 
event  one  had  not  witnessed.” 

The  lack  of  time  to  provide  adequate  coverage  —  be  it 
investigative,  analysis  or  visits  —  was  cited  as  a  major 
problem  in  both  the  PIO  and  earlier  newspaper  studies. 

Effective  prison  coverage  requires  “more  informed 
reporters  .  .  .  willing  to  examine  and  explore  how  the 
system  works  as  it  relates  to  the  story,”  according  to 


Utah’s  Juan  V.  Benavidez.  “Time  is  needed  to  develop  a 
good  story.” 

Arkansas’  White  complained  of  “premature  printing 
without  [the]  complete  story,”  while  West  Virginia’s  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Castro  cited  a  “lack  of  time  for  good  investigative 
and  feature  stories.”  Pennsylvania’s  Robinson  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  “Too  many  reporters  are  assigned  to  stories  as 
needed  without  sufficient  time,  or  desire,  to  come  in  and 
learn  by  observation.” 

Errors  and  misinformation 

Several  PIOs  insisted  that  prison  coverage  is  more 
complex  than  many  beat  areas.  They  stressed  the  need  for 
reporting  excellence  to  avoid  misconceptions. 

“They  [reporters  and  editors]  seldom  undertand  that 
slight  errors  and  false  implications  can  completely  mislead 
a  public  which  has  little  knowledge  in  the  first  place,” 
noted  Alabama’s  Hale. 

Arizona’s  Arra  added,  “Misinformation  or  slanted 
information  provided  in  the  newspapers  is  taken  by  report¬ 
ers  who  then  put  the  department  in  a  responsive  or  defen¬ 
sive  position.  Editorials  then  are  written  which  are  based 
solely  on  the  initial  misinformation.” 

Wary  of  rotten  apples 

Editors  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  “rotten  apple” 
reporter.  Assumptive,  sensational  egoists  may  make 
names  for  themselves  while  stunting  the  prison-coverage 
efforts  of  others. 

“The  majority  of  reporters  are  professional,  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bad  ones  affect  the  way  many  administrators  feel 
about  reporters  in  general,  unfortunately,”  noted  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Robinson. 


“Don’t  treat  us  as  the  enemy,  we 
have  nothing  to  hide,”  advised 
Tennessee’s  Jim  Thrasher.  “Remember 
that  our  ciienteie  is  different  from  other 
agencies’.” 


Added  Illinois’  Howell,  “Most  can’t  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  They  have  a  very  limited  scope.  Many  have  the 
‘answer’  before  they  ask  the  questions.” 

“There’s  always  one  reporter  who  sensationalizes 
information  or  is  untrustworthy,”  California’s  Christine 
May  pointed  out.  “The  uninformed,  naive  are  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale.” 

Need  for  thorough  coverage 

PIOs  urged  the  news  media  to  focus  on  all  aspects  of 
corrections.  The  “what”  stories  are  easier  to  come  by  and 
present.  Newspapers  should  also  focus  on  the  “why”  and 
“how”  corrections  stories. 

“They  are  not  interested  in  well-operated  and  adminis¬ 
tered  systems,  only  the  exceptions,”  wrote  Wisconsin’s 
Joseph  Scislowicz.  Massachusetts’  Kathy  Ayers  com¬ 
mented,  “They  cover  sensationalized  stories.  They  do  not 
have  the  correction’s  objective  knowledge,  therefore  they 
misinterpret  processes.”  North  Dakota’s  Little  noted, 
“Sensationalism  and  inaccuracy  are  probably  our  biggest 
concerns.” 

“I  believe  the  papers  are  doing  their  public  a  great 
disservice  by  reporting  only  the  isolated  incidents  that  are 
destined  to  occur  anyway,  given  the  nature  of  this  type  of 
work,”  asserted  Delaware’s  Cadeaux. 

South  Carolina’s  Francis  X.  Archibald  wrote,  “They 
tell  about  the  few  escapes  and  leave  out  the  details  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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The  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies 
at  Columbia  University  announces  with  pleasure 
the  appointment  of  its  1989-90  residential  fellows... 


SENIOR  FELLOWS 
Brandt  Ayers 

Editor  and  publisher,  The  Anniston  (AL)  Star 
Project:  “Heartland  Editors  and  Their  Coverage 
of  the  Third  World” 

Leo  Bogart 

Executive  vice  president  and  general  manager, 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
Project:  “Commercial  Culture:  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Symbolic  Content  of  American  Mass  Communications” 

Donald  M.  Gillmor 

Professor  of  journalism  and  mass  communications, 
and  director.  The  Silha  Center,  University  of  Minnesota 
Project:  “The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Limits 
of  Tolerance  in  a  Professional  Context” 

Lawrence  K.  Grossman 

Frank  Stanton  Professor  of  the  First  Amendment, 

Harvard  University;  former  president,  NBC  News  and  PBS 
Project:  “Controversial  D^isions:  Television  and 
the  Limits  of  the  First  Amendment” 

FELLOWS 
Ken  Auletta 

Columnist,  New  York  Daily  News-, 
political  commentator,  WCBS  News 
Project:  “The  New  Network  Heads” 

Joyce  Bamathan 

Moscow  bureau  chief,  Newsweek  ( 1985-88) 

Project:  “The  Effect  of  Glasnost  on  Reporters 
Covering  the  Soviet  Union” 

Joann  Byrd 

Executive  editor.  The  Herald {YNtrtli,  WA) 

Project:  “A  Decision-Making  Process 
in  Journalism  Ethics” 

Wolfgang  Donsbach 

Professor  of  mass  communications. 

University  of  Mainz,  West  Germany 
Project:  “Role  Perceptions  and  Professional 
Norms  of  Journalists” 


Joseph  P.  Quinlan 

Senior  producer  for  national  affairs. 

The  MacNeil/ Lehrer  NewsHour 
Project:  “Economic  and  Technical  Forces 
That  Are  Changing  Future  News  Programs” 

Elutabeth  'Ih)tta 

Correspondent,  CBS  News  ( 1979-86); 

correspondent,  NBC  News  (1965-78) 

Projea:  “The  Media  and  the  Military: 

Waging  the  Information  War” 

RESEARCH  FELLOWS 

John  Phillip  Santos 

Culture  and  religion  producer,  CBS  News  ( 1984-88) 
Project:  “Improving  Coverage  of  the  Americas” 

Beveiiy  R.  Shepard 

Reporter,  Virginian  Pilot  &  Ledger  Star  ( Norfolk,  VA) 
Project:  “The  Media’s  Coverage  of  Black  Americans” 

Robert  W.  Snyder 

Lecturer  in  history,  Princeton  University 
Project:  “Police  Beat:  The  Press, 

Crime  and  New  York  City” 

Mary  Ellen  WaUer-Zuckerman 

Assistant  professor  of  marketing  communiations. 

State  University  of  New  York,  Geneseo 
Project:  “Women’s  Magazines  and 
the  American  Woman” 


Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies 

Columbia  University,  2950  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York  10027  (212)  280-8392 

A  Gannett  Foundation  Program  at  Columbia  University 
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great  numbers  who  don’t  escape.” 

Shallow  reporting  was  also  seen  as  a  problem.  Some 
attributed  the  problem  to  reporter  laziness. 

“Descriptions  and  explanations  of  incidents  and  stories 
are  too  brief  and  inadequate.  Not  enough  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented,”  said  Hawaii’s  Maedo. 

Illinois’  Howell  observed,  “Analytical  coverage  is 
extremely  poor.  Investigative  reporting  is  almost  as  bad.” 

Coverage,  according  to  Virginia’s  Farrar,  is  often  “too 
localized.  Institutions  are  not  seen  as  part  of  a  system, 
events  not  placed  in  context  of  national  trends.”  North 
Carolina’s  Guth  declared,  “The  issues  are  so  complex  that 
few  reporters  seem  willing  to  tackle  them.” 


“Reporters  new  to  covering  prisons 
tend  to  think  inmates  aiways  teii  the 
truth,  and  shouid  be  as  suspicious  of 
inmates’  words  as  they  are  of  the  PIO’s 
words,”  warned  New  Jersey’s  James  V. 
Stabiie. 


Some  reporters  were  seen  as  naive. 

“Reporters  new  to  covering  prisons  tend  to  think 
inmates  always  tell  the  truth,  and  should  be  as  suspicious 
of  inmates’  words  as  they  are  of  the  PIO’s  words,”  warned 
New  Jersey’s  James  V.  Stabile. 

New  Mexico’s  Kevin  Jackson  observed,  “They  don’t 
appreciate  the  challenges  nor  do  they  give  equal  time  to 
the  welfare  of  society  or  corrections  employees  and  their 
views.” 

“The  press  reflects  [the]  general  public’s  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  prisons,  corrections  systems  and  govern¬ 
ment,”  Illinois’s  Howell  noted.  Ohio’s  Prosser  added, 
“[The]  statehouse  press  corps  ignores  corrections.  Pris¬ 
ons  are  covered  on  the  local  level.  Reporters  do  little  to 
research  prison  issues.” 

Some  newspapers  do  well 

Amid  the  complaints,  some  PIOs  praised  current  news¬ 
paper  coverage  efforts. 

Washington’s  Johnson  maintained  that  “Most  are  indi¬ 
viduals  of  professional  integrity,  driven  to  obtain  detailed 
information  on  stories  with  the  greatest  appeal  ...  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Most  perform  admirably  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.” 

Most  newspaper  reporters  seek  input  from  corrections 
staff  before  writing  their  articles.  The  majority  — but  not 
all,  especially  on  ‘sexy’  issues  —  try  to  present  a  balanced 
picture,”  said  California’s  May.  Colorado’s  Powell 
believes  that  “Most  reporters  are  not  adversarial  in  their 
approach.  They  are  very  fair  in  their  coverage.” 

Coverage  suggestions 

The  PIOs,  who  averaged  more  than  seven  years  of  news 
media  experience  before  joining  corrections  systems, 
offered  prison-coverage  suggestions. 

“Talk  with  corrections  officials,”  advised  Kentucky’s 
Bradley.  “Contact  public  information  officers  on  site  or  in 
central  office  for  additional  information.” 

Delaware’s  Cadeaux  stressed  that  “Familiarity  with 
daily  operations,  policies  and  procedures,  and  the  criminal 
justice  system  would  help  reporters  understand  why  we  do 


what  we  do.” 

“Editorial  writers  should  research  better  than  they  do,” 
admonished  New  Jersey’s  Stabile.  Tennessee’s  Thrasher 
suggested,  “Don’t  act  on  the  ‘tip’  of  an  inmate  without 
knowledge  of  the  facility  or  situation.”  Follow-up  stories, 
Utah’s  Benavidez  emphasized,  are  essential. 

PIOs  can  improve 

Several  PIOs  said  corrections  can  do  a  much  better  job 
informing  the  press  and  the  public.  Openness  and  honesty 
were  deemed  essential. 

“Corrections  must  view  the  media  more  honestly,” 
Massachusett’s  Ayers  stated.  “The  media  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  and  nurtured  by  corrections.”  Oklahoma’s  Jerry 
Massie  said  that  includes  “Open  communications  with  the 
news  media  —  being  accessible,  available  and  responsive 
to  their  needs,  [and]  honesty  in  dealing  with  them.” 

“We  need  to  reach  out  more  to  the  media,”  said  North 
Carolina’s  Guth,  “but  do  not  have  the  staff  resources  to  do 
so.  Although  the  media  can  and  should  improve  its  cover¬ 
age,  the  burden  is  on  the  state  to  cultivate  and  encourage 
that  coverage.” 

Several  PIOs  stressed  the  need  for  more  media  educa¬ 
tion  by  their  staffs  to  enhance  coverage  and  understand¬ 
ing.  Fact  sheets,  visits  and  tours,  story  tips,  editorial 
board  meetings,  newsletters,  briefings,  press  conferences, 
news  releases  and  improving  staff-media  interaction  were 
deemed  essential. 

“We  have  a  responsibility  to  maintain  an  aggressively 
open  policy  with  the  media,”  declared  Alabama’s  Hale,  a 
veteran  of  18  years  in  the  news  media.  “We  should  always 
provide  the  information  they  need,  anticipating  them 
when  we  can.  We  should  be  prepared  to  use  each  contact 
to  improve  our  relationship  with  them,  regardless  of  the 
situation. 

“We  need  to  reach  out  more  to  the 
media,”  said  North  Caroiina’s  Guth,  “but 
do  not  have  the  staff  resources  to  do  so. 
Although  the  media  can  and  shouid 
improve  its  coverage,  the  burden  is  on 
the  state  to  cuitivate  and  encourage  that 
coverage.” 

“I  believe  they  have  a  responsibility  to  know  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  accuracy,  [the  importance]  in  implication,  not  just 
in  words,  to  the  education  of  the  public,”  Hale  went  on. 
“News  reporters  are  professional  just  like  we  are.  They 
make  mistakes  just  like  we  do  but,  together,  we  can  work 
to  build  a  better  working  relationship.  It  is  unquestionably 
a  dual  responsibility.” 

About  Awards 

Photographer  honored.  The  World  Press  Photo  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Photo  of  the  Year  award  went  to  Detroit  Free  Press 
photographer  David  C.  Turnley  for  his  picture  of  an  Arme¬ 
nian  earthquake  survivor  grieving  over  his  son’s  coffin  in  a 
snow-covered  cemetery. 

The  picture  was  selected  from  among  10,197  photos 
submitted  by  1,287  photographers  from  62  countries.  The 
33-year-old  Turnley  received  a  $2,500  prize  for  the  win¬ 
ning  shot. 

The  Free  Press  reported  that  the  Paris-based  Turnley, 
with  the  newspaper  since  1980,  was  with  the  family  for  two 
hours  while  they  dug  the  grave,  shared  vodka  with  him  and 
“poured  vodka  over  the  coffin  in  a  farewell  gesture.” 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Ohio  court  denies 
iegai  fees  to  paper 

Ohio’s  Supreme  Court  has  refused 
to  alter  a  lower-court  decision  that 
denied  attorney  fees  to  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  in  a  lawsuit  against 
the  Akron  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority. 

The  newspaper,  in  a  successful  suit 
to  obtain  certain  records  that  the 
authority  withheld  in  1988,  asked  an 
order  for  attorney  fees  from  the  9th 
Ohio  District  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  lower  court  refused,  saying 
that  such  an  award  is  discretionary 
and  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  housing  authority  acted 
unreasonably  or  in  bad  faith. 

The  Supreme  Court  voted  5-1  on 
March  29  to  uphold  the  appellate 
court’s  ruling. 

In  a  minority  opinion,  dissenting 
Justice  Andy  Douglas  said,  “Once 
again  this  court  has  missed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  placing  real 
teeth  in  the  Public  Records  Law.” 

The  housing  authority  declined 
March  1,  1988,  to  permit  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  see  applications  for  a  vacancy 
in  its  executive  director’s  post.  The 
authority  did  not  appeal  the  9th  Dis¬ 
trict  decision,  holding  that  the  rec¬ 
ords  must  be  made  public. 

—  AP 


Court  stays  release 
of  names  to  papers 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  has 
stayed  an  order  that  would  have 
required  the  Board  of  Regents  to  dis¬ 
close  the  names  of  candidates  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  presidency  of  Georgia 
State  University. 

In  granting  the  stay  on  March  28, 
the  court  scheduled  an  April  1 1  hear¬ 
ing  for  the  board  to  appeal  Fulton 
County  Superior  Court  Judge  Don 
Langham’s  ruling  that  the  names  are 
public  documents  which  must  be  dis¬ 
closed  under  the  state  Open  Records 
Act. 

In  the  suit  against  the  regents,  the 
newspapers  contended  that  names  of 
candidates  for  the  GSU  presidency 
were  public  documents  under  the  open 
records  law. 

The  board  countered  that,  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  body,  it  was  not  subject  to 
the  open  records  law.  — AP 


Speaker,  most  of  the  attention  given  this 
|%/l  resolution  has  turned  on  the  use  to  be  made 
XT  JL  by  newscasters  and  especially  by  networks 
of  the  televised  proceedings  from  this  Chamber. . 

Thus  began  the  remarks  of  California  Congressman 
Lionel  Van  DeerlintotheU.S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  October.  1977.  The  issue:  whether  the  House  should 
permit  live  television  coverage  of  its  floor  debate. 

As  a  former  television  news  director,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin  understood  members'  concern  that  serious 
debate  might  end  up  on  the  cutting  room  floor  while 
sensational  sound  bhes  aired  on  the  six  o’clock  news. 
Nonetheless,  he  hoped  his  skeptical  colleagues  would 
focus  on  their  overriding  goal  -  the  right  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  have  direct  access  to  their  government. 

And,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  was  aware  that 
cable  television's  newly  emerging  satellite  technology 
could  provide  the  nation  with  gavel-to-gavel  coverage 


of  the  Congress.  The  American  public  would  no  longer 
have  to  rely  upon  someone  else's  accounting  of 
congressional  events. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin  was  right.  The  Congress  did  vote 
to  allow  cameras  into  its  chamber.  And  when  it  did, 
cable  television  was  ready  with  a  new  network  called 
C-SR\N.  Ten  years  later,  C-SB\N  still  carries  every 
speech,  every  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  want  an  accurate,  living 
record  of  the  democratic  process. 


1979-1989 


For  more  information  about  C-SR\N, 
call  (202)  737-3220. 


Every  session  for  ten  years - 
a  true  congressional  record. 
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Newspaper  videos 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers’  film  critic  lists  the  25  best 
pictures  available  on  cassette  in  video  stores  and  much,  much  more 


By  Jerry  Roberts 

Where  but  in  the  land  in  which  the  First  Amendment  is 
gospel  could  two  bottom-rung  employees  successfully 
topple  and  destroy  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  world 
through  diligence,  persuasiveness,  no  small  amount  of 
luck,  and  a  secret  liaison  in  high  places? 

The  answer  is  in  the  movies,  in  one  genre  or  another,  but 
for  the  contemporary  brand  of  such  a  story  and  one 
grounded  in  the  facts,  there’s  only  one  story  and  one  film. 
All  the  President’s  Men.  The  adaptation  of  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Carl  Bernstein’s  magnum  opus  remains  the 
greatest  Amer  :an  docudrama  of  our  time  and  certainly 
ranks  as  the  most  powerful  film  about  the  newspaper 
business. 

Its  great  strength  lies  in  its  fundamental  paradox;  Here 
is  an  extraordinary  affirmation  of  the  American  dream 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  incisive  document  of  the  aberra¬ 
tions  that  can  exist  in  the  top  echelons  of  the  Great  Demo¬ 
cratic  Experiment. 

While  “Woodstein’s”  1972  heroic’s  at  the  Washington 
Post  provided  a  boon  for  journalism,  and  the  subsequent 
book  and  film  helped  lift  some  of  the  tarnish  from  the 
newspaperman’s  knight-errant  status,  it  also  helped  to 
soften  the  public  perception  of  the  newsroom  as  a  stable  of 
the  irascible,  a  notion  compounded  through  the  century  by 
previous  films  and  television. 

Since  the  release  of  Alan  J.  Pakula’s  All  the  President’s 
Men  (1976),  television’s  relatively  long-lived  and  now 
syndicated  Lou  Grant  offered  installments  that  merged 
myth  with  reality,  dissecting  the  community  of  the  news¬ 
room  with  a  sense  of  verisimilitude  but  also  with  conces¬ 
sions  to  drama  and  wry  comedy  that  were  homages  to  the 
tradition  of  crusty  deadline-beating  cynics. 

In  the  half-century  between  silent  films  and  All  the 
President’s  Men,  the  movies  largely  portrayed  newspaper 
people  as  wisecracking  mavens  of  the  easy  irony  —  cur¬ 
mudgeons  whose  continual  association  with  life’s  ills  has 
deadened  their  feelings  and  jaded  their  sense  of  morality. 

These  sarcastic  bloodhounds  in  porkpie  hats  were  a  far 
cry  from  the  relatively  civilized  Washingtonians  of  All  the 
President’s  Men.  Charles  Winninger,  playing  a  small¬ 
town  physician  in  the  classic  Nothing  Sacred  (1937),  fla- 
vorfully  expresses  the  old  widespread  stereotypic  opinion 
of  newsmen  when  he  greets  Fredric  March,  playing  a 
reporter,  with  “I’ll  tell  you  briefly  what  I  think  of  news¬ 
papermen:  The  hand  of  God  reaching  down  into  the  mire 
couldn’t  elevate  one  of  them  to  the  depths  of  degradation, 
not  by  a  million  miles.” 

Ben  Hecht,  the  former  Chicago  newspaperman  who 

(Roberts  is  film  critic  for  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
pers,  based  at  Torrance,  Calif.  Contributing  to  the  research 
for  this  story  was  Douglas  List,  entertainment  editor  of  the 
Press-Enterprise,  Riverside,  Calif.) 


wrote  that  line,  and  his  sometime  partner,  Charles  MacAr- 
thur,  another  former  Windy  City  newsman,  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  dreaming  up  the  enduring  pop-culture  icon  of  this 
business,  Hildy  Johnson.  He/she  retired  in  four  movies, 
ostensibly  to  marry,  only  to  return  to  the  great  story  every 
time,  in  the  persons  of  Pat  O’Brien,  Rosalind  Russell,  Jack 
Lemmon  and  Kathleen  Turner,  the  last  under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  television  anchor  Christie  Colleran  in  Switching 
Channels  (1988). 

Hildy  Johnson  has  made  such  a  lasting  impression  since 
The  Front  Page  hit  Broadway  in  1928  that  maybe  the 
compromises  of  Lou  Grant  are  better  for  the  romantic  face 
of  newspapering.  Today’s  real  reporter’s  world  of  the 
telephone,  computer  screen,  dictionary.  Styrofoam  cup, 
bad  sandwich  and  occasional  car  ride  seem  like  banker’s 
duties  in  comparison. 

-  We  live  in  the  era  of  the  three-piece-suit  reporter,  many 
of  whom  fancy  themselves  as  members  of  the  literati 
instead  of  information  gatherers.  Editors  are  becoming 
increasingly  fond  of  the  master’s  degree  when  interview¬ 
ing  the  incoming  frosh,  according  to  this  magazine. 

The  ragged  edge  has  worn  off  the  tear  bar.  There  is 
none  of  this  impromptu  toppling  off  the  south  end  of  a  coat 
truck  near  the  front  door  of  the  Daily  Pantagram-Pica- 
yune  anymore,  a  void  that  burnishes  some  of  those  old 
sepia-toned  movies  with  the  glow  of  half-true  nostalgia. 

Maybe  most  of  those  seat-of-the-pants  guys  never  rum¬ 
maged  through  the  uptown  boss’s  refuse  nor  schmoozed  in 
low  tones  with  the  snitches  at  the  bar,  and  maybe  most  of 
those  portly  editors  with  their  ties  yanked  sideway  pulled 
the  rye  out  of  the  bottom  drawer  after  only  once  slapping 
down  a  city-rocking  banner  story  30  seconds  before  dead¬ 
line. 

Well,  what’s  wrong  with  a  little  fictional 
embellishment  —  as  long  as  it  is  about  the  newsroom  and 
not  in  it?  With  emphasis  on  the  newsroom,  the  issues  of 
newspapers,  and  the  reporter-editor  life,  here  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  alphabetic  roster  of  the  25  best  pictures  avail¬ 
able  on  casette  in  video  stores. 

(You  can  find  something  phony  about  nearly  every  one, 
but  these  films  represent  not  only  journalism.  They  repre¬ 
sent  as  well  cultural  myths  and  the  values  of  the  day  in 
which  they  were  made,  with  concessions  to  what  might  be 
termed  entertainment  value  and  to  the  understanding  of 
people  who  knew  klieg  lights,  Panaflex  angles,  dramatic 
pacing  —  not  necessarily  the  news.) 

Absence  of  Malice  (1981)  —  Paul  Newman,  Sally  Field, 
Melinda  Dillon,  Wilford  Brimley;  directed  by  Sydney 
Pollack;  Warner  Home  Video.  A  Miami  reporter  is  duped 
into  doing  a  defamatory  story  about  a  businessman.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  former  Miami  and  Detroit  writer-editor  Kurt 
Luedtke. 

All  the  President’s  Men  (1976)  —  Robert  Redford,  Dus¬ 
tin  Hoffman,  Jason  Robards,  Jane  Alexander;  directed  by 
Alan  J,  Pakula;  Warner  Home  Video.  The  “Woodstein” 
deal,  complete  with  Deep  Throat,  boo-boos  and  Oscar- 
winning  stint  by  Robards  as  Ben  Bradlee. 
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Between  the  Lines  (1977)  —  Lindsay  Crouse,  John 
Heard,  Jeff  Goldblum,  Jill  Eikenberry,  Marilu  Henner; 
directed  by  Joan  Miklin  Silver;  Vestron  Video.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  oddball  scribes  work  at  a  Boston  underground 
paper  that  may  be  sold  to  a  corporation. 

Black  Like  Me  (1964)  —  James  Whitmore,  Roscoe  Lee 
Browne,  Will  Geer,  A1  freeman  Jr.;  directed  by  Carl 
Lerner;  Palisades  Entertainment.  True  Story  of  a  white 
reporter  who  uses  drugs  which  color  his  skin  to  experience 
racial  ostracism  firsthand. 

Citizen  Kane  (1941)  —  Orson  Welles,  Joseph  Cotten, 
Ruth  Warrick,  Dorothy  Comingore;  directed  by  Orson 
Welles;  Media  Home  Entertainment.  The  great  one  about 
the  vigorous  rise  and  stormy  life  of  newspaper  magnate 
Charles  Foster  Kane,  who  was  based  upon  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 

Elmer  Gantry  (1960)  —  Burt  Lancaster,  Jeff  Simmons, 
Shirley  Jones,  Arthur  Kennedy,  Dean  Jagger;  directed  by 
Richard  Brooks;  Warner  Home  Video.  Kennedy  plays  an 
atheistic  reporter  who  covers  the  exploits  of  Sinclair 
Lewis’  spectacular  early-century  evangelist. 

A  Flash  of  Green  (1985)  —  Ed  Harris,  Blair  Brown, 
Richard  Jordan,  John  Glover;  directed  by  Victor  Nunez; 
Media  Home  Entertainment.  A  small-town  reporter 
pieces  together  the  elements  of  a  Florida  coastland 
swindle  in  the  1950s.  American  Playhouse  theatrical 
release. 

The  Front  Page  (1931)  —  Pat  O’Brien,  Adolphe  Men- 
jou,  Mary  Brian,  Edward  Everett  Horton;  directed  by 
Lewis  Milestone;  Hollywood  Home  Theater.  Chicago’s 
crack  reporter  wants  to  retire  but  his  scheming  editor  will 
do  anythng  to  keep  him.  Biting  dialogue. 

The  Harder  They  Fall  (1956)  —  Humphrey  Bogart,  Rod 
Steiger,  Jan  Sterling,  Mike  Lane;  directed  by  Mark  Rob¬ 


son;  RCA/Columbia  Pictures  Home  Video.  A  veteran 
sportswriter  quits  to  help  manage  a  boxer  and  witnesses 
corruption  in  the  game.  Bogart’s  last  film. 

His  Girl  Friday  (1940)  —  Cary  Grant,  Rosalind  Russell, 
Ralph  Bellamy,  Gene  Lockhart;  directed  by  Howard 
Hawks;  Hollywood  Home  Theater.  The  genius  here  was 
in  making  Hildy  Johnson  a  woman  and  have  the  actors 
rattle  off  the  dialogue  at  a  machine-gun  pace. 

Inherit  the  Wind  (1960)  —  Spencer  Tracy,  Fredric 
March,  Gene  Kelly,  Dick  York;  directed  by  Stanley 
Kramer;  CBS/Fox  Video.  In  the  adaptation  of  the  Jerome 
Lawrence/Robert  E.  Lee  play  about  the  Scopes  “Monkey 
Trail,’’  Kelly  acidically  impersonates  H.L.  Mencken. 

It  Happened  One  Night  (1934)  —  Clark  Gable, 
Claudette  Colbert,  Walter  Connolly,  Ward  Bond;  directed 
by  Frank  Capra;  RCA/Columbia  Pictures  Home  Video. 
Rascally  reporter  Gable,  fed  up  with  the  business,  quits 
and  meets  a  runaway  heiress  on  a  bus  trip.  Multi-Oscar 
winner. 

The  Killing  Fields  (1984)  —  Sam  Waterson,  Haing  S. 
Ngor,  John  Malkovich,  Craig  T.  Nelson;  directed  by 
Roland  Joffe;  Warner  Home  Video.  Cambodian  interpre¬ 
ter  Dith  Pran’s  survival  during  the  Khmer  Rouge  purges 
and  his  friendship  with  New  York  Times  correspondent 
Sidney  Schanberg. 

Lonelyhearts  (1958)  —  Montgomery  Clift,  Robert 
Ryan,  Myrna  Loy,  Maureen  Stapleton;  directed  by  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Donehue;  MGM/UA  Home  Video.  A  reporter 
takes  over  an  advice-to-the-lovelom  column  and  becomes 
too  involved  with  the  problems  of  his  readers. 

Love  Is  a  Many-Splendored  Thing  (1955)  —  William 
Holden,  Jennifer  Jones,  Isobel  Elsom;  directed  by  Henry 
King;  CBS/Fox  Video.  This  romantic  soap  opera  was  a  big 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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One  is  right  in  the  middle. 

So  as  you  can  see,  our  trademark  is  a  very  valuable 

But  the  really  important  one  is  the  one  you 
probably  never  notice. 

one. 

To  us.  And  to  you,  too. 

It’s  the  little  R  in  a  circle— like  the  one  you  see  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ad— that  tells  you  that  Xerox  is  a 
registered  trademark. 

Because  it  ensures  that  when  you  ask  for 
something  you  can  be  sure  of  what  you’re  going 
to  get. 

And  it  reminds  you  that  our  name— which  is  also 
our  trademark— should  only  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  products  and  services  of  our  corporation. 

Including  everything  from  Xerox  copiers  to 
workstations  to  laser  printers. 

Of  course,  we  don’t  expect  you  to  use  the  second  R 
every  time  you  use  our  name. 

But  we  do  hope  you’ll  give  it  a  second  thought. 

Team  Xerox,  life  document  the  world. 

XEROX9  is  a  iradcmark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
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Sudden  death  syndrome  for  soybeans 

Southern  Illinois  University  researchers  continue  to  investigate 
soil-borne  disease  capabie  of  wiping  out  whoie  fieids  of  soybeans 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

After  several  years,  researchers  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  continue  to  investigate  sudden 
death  syndrome  (SDS),  a  soil-borne 
disease  said  to  be  capable  of  wiping 
out  whole  fields  of  soybeans  within 
days. 

Soybean  oil  has  seen  widespread 
use  as  a  vehicle  for  news  inks,  most 
notably  color  inks,  though  the  result¬ 
ing  product  is  somewhat  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  petroleum-based  inks,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  black. 

The  raw  material  is  available  in  the 
U.S.  (responsible  for  about  10  billion 
pounds  annually,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  crop,  according 
to  “Soybean  Oil  Technology  &  News 


Inks,”  a  monograj^h  published  last 
year  by  The  Ink  Company)  and  is  a 
renewable  resource  —  unlike  petro¬ 
leum,  much  of  which  come  from 
unstable  foreign  sources  and  is  not 
renewable.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of 
the  product  is  determined  as  much  by 
Mother  Nature  as  it  is  by  market 
forces. 

Besides  variable  weather  leading  to 
volatile  prices,  SDS  is  bad  news  for 
beans  because  most  of  America’s 
crop  comes  from  the  Midwest.  The 
disease  was  first  reported  10  years 
ago  in  southern  Illinois,  where  it  now 
damages  more  than  50,000  planted 
acres  each  year. 

And,  according  to  the  same  mono¬ 
graph,  “U.S.  dominance  of  the  world 
market  is  being  continually  eroded  by 
increasing  overseas  production,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  South  America.” 

Although  another  plus  for  use  of 
soybean  oil  in  inks  is  its  support  for 
hard-hit  U.S.  farmers,  at  least  one  ink 
vendor’s  representative  noted  his 
company  would  seek  supplies  abroad 


if  domestic  prices  rose  significantly  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  import¬ 
ing. 

Supporting  local  agriculture  has 
been  important  in  the  choice  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil-based  inks  for  U.S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers.  Besides  not¬ 
ing  less  rub-off  and  more  print  per 
given  amount  of  ink  in  spite  of  higher 
cost,  John  van  der  Linden,  president 
of  Northwest  Publishers  Inc.,  said  his 
central  plant  uses  soy  ink  exclusively 
becadse  “In  our  rural  communities  it 
provides  some  enthusiastic  support 
from  our  farmers  who  raise  soy¬ 
beans.” 

The  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa-based 
group’s  14  papers  ran  a  story  last  sum¬ 
mer  atop  Page  One  alerting  readers  to 
the  soy  ink  and  the  reasons  for  its  use. 


The  article  said  that  in  a  weeklong 
statewide  demonstration,  87  Iowa 
newspapers  printed  with  soy. 

Northwest  also  printed  on  contract 
five  other  newspapers  with  the  soy 
ink.  A  boldface  note  over  the  flag  of 
some  Northwest  printing  customers’ 
papers  read,  “We  support  our  farm¬ 
ers!  This  paper  printed  with  soybean 
ink.” 

A  farm  value  of  $  1 1 3  billion  was  put 
on  U.S. -grown  soybeans  in  1985, 
making  it  the  country’s  number  two 
crop  —  principally  in  use  by  farmers 
when  rotating  the  cultivation  of  fields. 

Several  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  researchers  confirmed  the 
involvement  of  a  fusarium  fungus  in 
SDS,  but  the  university  reported  that 
Paul  Gibson,  visiting  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  at  its  College  of  Agriculture,  feels 
bacteria  may  also  play  a  role. 

Weather  records  are  being  checked 
on  the  suspicion  that  “temperatures 
and  moisture  fluctuations  of  summer 
in  southern  Illinois  play  an  active  role 
in  SDS  patterns,”  said  Gibson. 


Farmers’  only  recourse  is  selection 
of  varieties  highly  tolerant  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  A  cure  eludes  researchers  and 
tests  of  300  soybean  varieties  have  yet 
to  find  one  with  full  resistance.  The 
university  report  noted  development 
of  two  tolerant  varieties  and  evidence 
that  two  other  varieties  showed 
severe  susceptibility. 

Gibson  warned  against  sowing  seed 
harvested  from  infected  land  owing  to 
the  possibility  of  poor  growth  rather 
than  transmission  of  disease. 

The  Ink  Company’s  monograph 
made  note  of  other  possible  draw¬ 
backs  for  soybean  oil-based  news 
inks.  It  said  consistency  in  soy  oil 
shipments  is  necessary  for  consis¬ 
tency  in  inks,  and  that  the  ingredient 
may  vary  according  to  geographic 
source,  plant  variety  and  oil-removal 
technique. 

Further,  although  the  soybean  oil  is 
environmentally  benign,  users  must 
consider  whether  the  final  product 
contains  added  petroleum  derivatives 
and/or  chemically  undesirable  pig¬ 
ments. 

Abitibi  earnings 
up  in  1988 

Abitibi- Price  Inc.  posted  net  sales 
of  $3.3  billion  (Canadian)  in  1988, 
compared  with  $3  billion  in  1987.  Net 
earnings  for  the  year  were  up  to  $191 
million  from  $126  million  the  year 
before.  Per-share  earnings  rose  from 
$1.70  in  1987  to  $2.64  last  year. 

Newsprint  revenues  amounted  to 
more  than  $U/4  billion,  or  7%  over 
1987  revenues.  The  company  invested 
$111  million  to  update  Canadian 
newsprint  and  related  woodlands 
operations  in  1988.  Joint  ventures 
were  undertaken  in  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  last  year  in  Alabama  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 

Abitibi  said  it  expects  only  a  mod¬ 
est  increase  in  newsprint  demand  for 
1989,  with  added  capacity  producing 
an  oversupply  that  will  result  in  “a 
slight  reduction  in  industry  operating 
rates  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.” 


The  disease  was  first  reported  10  years  ago  in 
southern  liiinois,  where  it  now  damages  more  than 
50,000  pianted  acres  each  year. 
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Audiotex  and  newspapers 

Survey  to  be  released  at  this  week’s  ANPA  convention  shows  videotex 
concept  has  been  modified  and  more  papers  are  getting  into  audiotex 


By  George  Garneau 

Phone  lines  aren’t  just  for  gabbing 
anymore,  newspapers  are  recogniz¬ 
ing. 

That  reality  is  ushering  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  videotex  and  audiotex, 
clearing  the  path  into  telecommunica¬ 
tions  as  several  dozen  newspapers 
have  begun  dabbling  in  new  forms  of 
information  delivery. 

In  experiments  around  the  country, 
newspapers  are  turning  to  phone  lines 
in  an  effort  to  complement  their  core 
product,  ink  on  paper,  trying  voice 
and  data  delivery  to  telephones  and 
computer  terminals. 

After  years  of  legal  wrangling, 
failed  efforts  —  and  some  excep¬ 


tional  successes  —  videotex  at  news¬ 
papers  is  showing  new  life,  aided  by 
the  advent  of  electronic  “gateways” 
that  simplify  access  to  electronic 
information. 

Overcoming  skepticism  from  past 
flops,  newspapers  are  testing  vid¬ 
eotex  anew,  trickling  news  and  classi¬ 
fied  ads  from  their  data  bases  to  con¬ 
sumers’  home  computers. 

Videotex  is  limited  to  fewer  than 
two  million  families  who  own  PCs 
equipped  with  communications  mo¬ 
dems.  To  reach  the  masses  now,  news¬ 
papers  are  aggressively  pursuing  a 
more  familiar,  more  universal  device: 
the  telephone. 

According  to  a  survey  to  be 
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released  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  in 
Chicago  this  week,  39  newspapers 
have  established  local  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services. 

About  two-thirds  involve  audiotex, 
one-third  are  videotex  and  a  few  are 
hybrids,  according  to  Christopher 
Burns,  consultant  and  author  of  the 
study. 

“Newspapers  are  looking  at  ways 
to  use  technology  to  improve  service 
to  readers  and  advertisers,”  Burns 
said.  Conceding  that  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services  would  not  be  important 
financially  for  years,  he  said,  “The 
lessons  are  taught  to  people  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  experiment.” 

Interviews  indicate  many  more 
papers  are  planning  videotex  services 
as  soon  as  regional  phone  companies 
open  gateways. 

“Newspapers  are  stepping  up  to 
bat  and  we’re  experimenting  with 
these  services,”  Karen  Stabley,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  director  of  new  electronic 
media,  said.  The  Sun,  rejecting  con¬ 
sumer  videotex  as  “not  viable,”  has 
established  audiotex  services  and  is 
studying  business-oriented  videotex 
such  as  employment  ads. 

All  over  the  country  newspapers 
are  groping  for  products  —  and 
markets  —  in  audiotex  and  videotex 
for  businesses  and  consumers.  These 
experimental  local  services  parallel 
existing  data  base  services,  some 
owned  by  newspapers,  that  operate 
nationally,  mainly  for  business  and 
research.  They  are  expensive  and 
carry  text  from  hundreds  of  sources, 
including  newspapers  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

Few  of  the  new  services  are  profit¬ 
able,  executives  say,  and,  if  they  are, 
earnings  are  modest.  Mostly,  they 
generate  ad  revenue  or  user  fees  but 
lose  money. 

However,  short-term  profit  is  not 
necessarily  the  point.  Instead,  news¬ 
papers  are  hedging  their  bets,  invest¬ 
ing  modestly  in  what  they  consider 
research  and  development. 

Combining  this  century’s  most 
powerful  communications  tools  — 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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less:  yellow  pages-type  services; 
voice  mailboxes  to  record  responses 
to  classified  ads;  talking  run-of-press 
ads  to  complement  traditional  ads. 

Gateways  being  set  up  by  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  (RBO- 
CS)  —  five  of  seven  are  started  or 
close  to  starting  —  ease  consumer 
access  to  electronic  information. 
Users  of  modem-equipped  terminals 
can  dial  one  local  number  and  get  a 
menu  of  services  offered.  Unlike 
most  on-line  services,  users  need  not 
subscribe  in  advance.  Phone  compa¬ 
nies  can  handle  billing.  Users  pay  by 
the  hour,  $6  to  $9  for  several  newspa¬ 
per  services. 


runs  audiotex  and  videotex  projects. 
“The  question  is  exactly  where  the 
newspaper  fits  into  that  market.” 

Gateways  were  approved  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Harold  Greene,  who  in 
March  1989  prohibited  RBOCs  from 
generating  information  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  yellow  pages  in  competition 
with  information  providers.  He 
allowed  RBOCs  to  provide  infrastruc¬ 
ture  services,  such  as  gateways  and 
voice  storage,  to  expedite  the  flow  of 
others’  information. 

New  videotex  efforts  sprout  amid 
deep-rooted  caution,  born  of  the  the 
multimillion-dollar  failures  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.’s  Vutron  and  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Gateway  videotex  efforts  of  the 
early  ’80s.  They  come  also  as  RBOCs 
gain  momentum  in  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  to  remove  anti¬ 
trust  barriers  and  allow  RBOCs  to 
compete  in  information  services. 

It  seems  clear  that  newspapers 
have  learned  from  past  mistakes: 
Gone  from  Videotex  Part  II  is  the 
concept  of  videotex  as  electronic 
newspaper.  Instead,  it  is  a  variety  of 
specific  information,  and  it  must  be 
useful. 

Nor  is  the  market  presumed  this 
time.  As  Tim  Keyser  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  Herald  said,  “I  don’t 
think  anyone  hears  a  hue  and  cry  for 
videotex  services.  This  is  a  market  we 
are  going  to  have  to  promote.” 

What  follows  is  a  small  sampling  of 
developments  in  newspaper 
approaches. 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  since  November  have  offered 
movie  information  through  BellSouth 
Corp.’s  gateway,  which  opened  last 
August.  Movies  showing  in  Atlanta, 
plus  over  2,000  brief  reviews,  are 
searchable  by  title,  stars,  director  or 
other  key  words. 

Accessible  to  about  1 ,000  users  in 
tests,  the  movie  service  generated  1 1 
hours  of  use  in  January,  when  it  was 
the  most-used  service,  Jennewein 
said. 

In  April,  the  paper  went  electronic 
with  one  category  of  its  Sunday  clas¬ 
sified  section,  listing  about  one  col¬ 
umn  of  computers  for  sale.  If  success¬ 
ful,  the  project  will  expand  to  help 
wanted  and  real  estate  categories. 

Users  are  charged  $6  per  hour  on 
their  phone  bills,  and  BellSouth  gets 
$3  of  it. 

“We  are  looking  at  a  family  of 
enhanced  services  that  take  our  news¬ 
paper  data  bases  and  make  them 
available  through  other  means  and  at 
more  convenient  times  —  for  a 
price,”  Jennewein  said.  “We  see  this 
as  an  enhancement  of  the  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


Audiotex 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


telephones  and  computers  —  they 
seek  to  enhance  the  value  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  local  information  providers  in 
step  with  how  technology  alters  social 
behavior. 

Experiments  now  under  way  could 
have  far-reaching  implications  for 
newspapers,  which  are  reaching  a 
shrinking  proportion  of  households 
every  year. 

“It  "was  our  feeling:  What  the  hell. 
Let’s  give  it  a  shot,”  said  Jim  Welch 
associate  editor  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  which  in  December 
started  gateway-based  videotex  ser¬ 
vices,  including  news,  classified  ads 
and  bulletin  boards.  “We  are  in  the 
information  business,  not  just  the 
newspaper  business.  It  makes  sense 
for  us  to  be  a  player  ...  It  is  an 
experiment.  We  are  not  sure  where 
it’s  going  to  lead.” 

Consumers  who  use  videotex  are 
few  but  growing,  operators  say. 
Except  in  targeted  markets,  it  is  not 
expected  to  win  broad  consumer 
acceptance  for  several  years  until  PCs 
reach  more  homes. 

Audiotex,  because  it  is  accessible 
to  anybody  with  a  telephone,  can 
reach  a  mass  audience.  One  service 
reported  drawing  over  200,000  calls 
last  year. 

Audiotex  conveys  stock  prices  or 
weather  reports  —  with  an  ad  thrown 
in  —  in  a  snap.  Possibilities  are  end¬ 


Interviews  indicate 
many  more  papers  are 
pianning  videotex 
services  as  soon  as 
regionai  phone 
companies  open 
gateways. 


Gateways  also  make  it  easier  and 
cheaper  for  newspapers  to  start  vid¬ 
eotex  operations.  They  allow  news¬ 
papers  to  concentrate  on  information 
products,  leaving  systems  to  others. 
Newspapers  report  starting  videotex 
services  for  under  $10,000. 

“We  think  there’s  a  market  out 
there,”  said  Chris  Jennewein, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
director  of  information  services  who 
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The  Biliner  308  Inserter 

makes  fast  work  of  your  on-line  or 
off-line  production. 

Placed  in-line  with  the 
PrintRoll  Buffer  System,  the 

20,000/hr.  Biiiner  provides  automation 
from  press  to  ioading  dock.  The 
roii  system  has  the  capabiiity  to 
store  and  retrieve  pre-printed  sections 
automatically.  You  can  incorporate 
several  Biliners  to  process  multiple 
zones  simultaneously  and  for  back-up. 


Smaller  circulation  newspapers 
can  run  the  Biliner  as  part  of  a 
simple,  on-line  system  by  adding 
an  automatic  infeed  and  overflow 
delivery.  Overhead  material  handling 
opens  up  valuable  floor  space. 

B 

For  off-line  operation,  the 

Biliner  is  equipped  with  two  main 
jacket  feeders,  which  enable 
personnel  to  keep  up  with  manual 
loading  of  bulky  main  sections. 
Modular  design  allows  an  off-line 
machine  to  be  integrated  into  an 
on-line  system  in  the  future. 


•  Feeders  can  operate  in  alternate 
or  repair  mode  —  if  the  first  feeder 
does  not  pick  up,  the  second 
automatically  adds  the  missing 
copy.  Only  complete  packages 
are  delivered  to  the  stacker. 

•  Built-in  microprocessor  with 
self-diagnostic  capability  displays 
production  data. 

•  Tandem  feeders  handle  a  greater 
number  of  inserts  without 
lengthening  the  machine. 
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and  in  no  way  a  substitute.” 

Arguing  it  will  be  hard  to  keep 
phone  companies  out  of  the  business 
unless  newspapers  move,  Jennewein 
said  he  was  experimenting  to  see  what 
works.  A  service  with  potential  is  real 
estate  classifieds  —  made  available 
on  computer  at  presstime  Saturday 
afternoon  —  hours  before  Sunday 
delivery. 

Using  a  service  bureau,  Comtec 
Communications  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  it 
cost  the  Journal-Constitution  $5,000 
in  development  costs  to  get  into  vid¬ 
eotex,  plus  $  1 ,000  a  month  to  provide 
service,  excluding  staff  and  PC,  Jen¬ 
newein  said.  “We  are  going  to  try  and 
keep  costs  as  low  as  we  can  and  see  if 
we  can  develop  a  market  for  our  infor¬ 
mation,”  he  said.  Initial  test  results 
are  heartening,  he  said,  especially 
considering  the  lack  of  promotion. 

The  Journal-Constitution  since  last 
year  has  operated  an  operator- 
assisted  yellow  pages-type  service.  A 
“counter  to  the  yellow  pages,”  it  con¬ 
nects  callers  with  local  businesses 
who  advertise.  In  STOCKPHONE,  a 
stock  service  begun  in  March,  callers 
hear  a  15-second  ad  before  hearing 
stock  prices.  In  April  a  sports  score 
service,  SCOREPHONE,  started. 
Together  they  get  10,000  calls  a  day. 

“They  are  generating  revenue  but 
we  are  new  to  this  business.  We  are 
not  making  a  profit  yet  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  this  will 
become  a  profitable  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper,”  Jennewein  said. 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
started  its  CITYLINE  audiotex  ser¬ 
vice  in  1987  using  Brite  Voice  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  equipment  and  expanded 
iqto  Iowa  City  a  year  later.  It  offers 
nearly  700  information  categories  and 
generates  211,000  requests  a  month 
from  about  150,000  calls,  according  to 
Dale  Larson,  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

The  service,  operated  with  Tele¬ 
connect  USA,  a  long  distance  direc¬ 
tory  company,  as  a  partner,  has 
proved  far  more  popular  than 
expected,  he  reported. 

Though  still  unprofitable,  it  bene¬ 
fits  newspaper  marketing,  helps 
retain  advertisers  and  boosts  informa¬ 
tion  availability  by  being  easy  to 
update  and  running  24  hours  a  day, 
Larson  said. 

Operated  by  a  staff  of  four,  it 
includes  a  trivia  quiz  and  information 
on  anything  from  racetracks  to  hospi¬ 
tals.  The  paper  sees  it  as  “a  bulletin 


board  for  the  community  at  large,” 
Larson  said.  “You  really  can  take  this 
as  far  as  your  imagination  can  take 
you.” 

Burlington  Free  Press 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  in 
December  introduced  a  news  and 
information  videotex  service. 

In  its  “formative  stages,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jim  Welch,  associate  editor,  it 
includes  about  15  short  news  items 
selected  from  the  next  day’s  local 
headlines  and  from  USA  Today.  Vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  classified  section  was 
added  later. 

Available  at  9  p.m.  —  the  day 
before  the  paper  —  the  service  so  far 
has  generated  little  interest,  Welch 
said,  based  on  limited  returns  from 
NYNEX,  “but  it’s  beginning  to  pick 
up.” 

The  Free  Press  downloads  files  to  a 
PC  and  transfers  them  to  a  service 
bureau  in  New  York. 

Patterned  after  the  French  Minitel 
service,  it  uses  Teletel  protocols, 
includes  graphics  and  requires  special 
software.  Service  includes  electronic 
mail,  a  chat  service,  a  bulletin  board 
where  users  can  place  their  own  clas¬ 
sified  ads  for  free,  ride  sharing,  games 
and  ski  and  travel  information. 
Welch,  who  expects  classifieds  and 
electronic  mail  to  be  used  most  often, 
reviews  ads  to  make  sure  they  “meet 
basic  standards  of  taste.” 

He  said  the  Free  Press  promotes 
the  service  and  joins  NYNEX  in 
mailings.  Burlington  was  chosen  as  a 
test  because  some  35%  of  residents 
have  PCs,  compared  with  a  national 
average  under  20%. 

The  Free  Press  has  spent  under 
$7,000  in  equipment  and  system 
design,  and  uses  the  equivalent  of  one 
and  one-half  staffers  (a  clerk  and  a 
technical  person)  to  operate  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Plans  call  for  minimal  expenses 
unless  interest  rises.  It  costs  $9  an 
hour.  NYNEX  gets  about  $3,  and  the 
rest  is  split  with  a  service  bureau, 
CTL  Communications  in  New  York, 
Welch  said.  Service  bureaus  can  save 
up-front  hardware  costs  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

“We  are  not  looking  at  this  right 
now  as  any  kind  of  a  revenue  center,” 
Welch  said.  “I  think  newspapers  will 
survive  this.  I  think  newspapers 
should  get  involved  .  .  .  The  one 
advantage  we  have  is  we’re  local.” 

Newsday 

Newsday  is  running  several 
audiotex  services  and  is  on  the  verge 
of  starting  a  broad  range  of  videotex 
services,  according  to  industry 
sources. 

Jim  Garvey,  manager  of  electronic 
information  services  for  the  Melville, 
N.Y. -based  paper,  said  only,  “We 


are  exploring  the  opportunities  of 
using  Bell  operating  company  gate¬ 
ways  to  offer  online  services.” 

Several  sources  said  Newsday  had 
imminent  plans  for  a  large  videotex 
service  and  aimed  to  be  first  on  line  in 
the  New  York  City  area  as  soon  as 
NYNEX  set  up  its  New  York  gate¬ 
way. 

Newsday  has  been  running  four 
audio  services,  including  time  and 
weather,  interactive  weather  service, 
and  a  voice  mail  service  allowing  call¬ 
ers  to  record  responses  to  personal 
ads.  Its  4-year-old,  PC-based  service, 
Newsday  Online,  at  516-454-6959, 
expanded  to  two  lines  last  year.  It 
includes  news,  weather  and  sports 
but  is  used  most  for  electronic  mail, 
said  Garvey,  who  regards  the  service 
as  “a  long-term,  large-scale  focus 
group”  that  includes  up  to  8,000  users 
who  call  up  to  700  times  a  week. 

“The  real  question,”  Garvey  said, 
“is  what  do  people  want  on  line?” 

Omaha  World  Herald 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald  is 
mapping  ambitious  plans  for  vid¬ 
eotex:  to  test  this  summer  and  to  go 
on  line  with  30  to  50  services  when  U S 
West  launches  its  gateway  in 
October,  to  start  an  information 
department,  and  to  form,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  CitiNet  of  Boston,  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  Omaha  CitiNet,  to  sell  informa¬ 
tion,  systems  and  services  to  others. 

“We  plan  to  be  very,  very  heavily 
involved,”  according  to  Tim  Keyser, 
World  Herald  Co.  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  development.  Looking  to  iden¬ 
tify  what  services  will  work  best,  he 
said,  “What  we  don’t  plan  to  do  is  put 
our  newspaper  on  line.” 

USA  Today 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  new  media  staff 
in  Roslyn,  Va.,  runs  three  on-line  ser¬ 
vices:  USA  Today  Decision  line,  a 
business  service  started  in  1984  and 
based  on  the  newspaper  and  Gannett 
News  Service;  USA  Today  Online,  a 
library  for  Gannett  newspapers  of 
USA  Today  and  the  Gannett  wire; 
and  Sports  Center,  a  database  of  sta¬ 
tistics  and  information  giving  users 
the  information  capability  of  sports 
journalists. 

Since  starting  in  March,  Sports 
Center  has  attracted  2,500  users.  It 
costs  $15  to  subscribe  and  $14.95  an 
hour  days,  $4.95  nights,  to  use.  Gan¬ 
nett  uses  a  North  Carolina  service 
bureau. 

“This  is  a  way  to  keep  the  newspa¬ 
per  alive  24  hours  a  day,”  said  Susan 
Bokern,  director  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing.  She  said  videotex  has  matured  in 
recent  years  in  business  markets  but 
has  years  to  go  before  consumers 
catch  on. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Miami  Herald 
Wichita  Eagle  Beacon 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Charlotle  Observer 
Lancaster  Newspapers 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
El  Mimdo-Caracas 
Brocklon  Enterprise 
Itencouver  Sun  &  The  Province 
Denver  Bordry  Mountain  News 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 
El  Mimdo-Puerto  Bico 


Fresno  Bee 


Some  More  Good  News 
ForFlexo 
And 

More  Bad  News  For 
_  Our  CompetiWrs 


Not  only  can  more  raisins  be  found  in  Fresno, 
California,  but  come  Fall  of  1990,  the  largest  new 
Flexo  press  installation  in  North  America  will 
also  be  found  in  Fresno.  The  Fresno  Bee,  a  McCIptchy 
Newspaper,  joins  the  growing  list  of  FLEXOMAN 
believers  now  13  newspapers  strong,  and  totaling 
more  than  430  FLEXOMAN  printing  couples  — 
significantly  more  than  any  other  newspaper  press 
manufacturer. 

Nearly  3  years  In  the  planning  stage,  the  Fresno 
Bee  decision,  based  on  the  pioneering  work  done 
in  Flexo  by  their  sister  newspaper  —  the  Modesto 
Bee,  is  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  the  Flexo  process. 

The  all  new  Fresno  Bee  18  unit  FLEXOMAN  press 
will  consist  of: 

66  FLEXOMAN  Printing  Couples  . 

(12)  Black  arch  units;  -  -  ‘ 

(12)  Color  half  decks;  '  . 

(6)  Five  color  towers;  ’*  ■ 

(18)  50"  RTF’s; 

(3)  3:2  160  page  folders; 

(l)INFOFLEX  Flexo  Press 
*  Management  System 
(1 )  MAN/FLEXSYS  Ink  Handling  System^ 

For  a  free  video  on  the  state-of-the-art  in  news¬ 
paper  Flexo  technojogy,  call  Andrew  J.  Schipke 
Director  of  Flexo  Operations  at  (201 )  469-6600. ' 


nw  Worldwide  Lex/w  In  Flexo  And  onset  Itewspaper  Press  Tecimology 


MAN 

ROLAND 


Audiotex 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


It  also  offers  USA  Today  Sports 
Hotline,  an  audiotex  offering  that 
racked  up  2.3  million  calls  last  year, 
each  costing  600  for  the  first  minute 
and  450  the  second  on  a  900  number. 
It  is  profitable,  and  an  interactive 
national  weather  service  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  money,  Bokem  declared. 

Gannett  is  selling  Decisionline  to 
Prodigy,  the  home  shopping  and 
information  service  produced  by 
Sears  and  IBM  for  delivery  to  IBM 
equipment  with  special  software. 
Advertiser-supported,  it  costs  $49.95 
to  start  and  $9.95  a  month. 

Baltimore  Sun 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  “research¬ 
ing”  electronic  business-to-business 
videotex,  especially  employment 
classifieds  and  interactive  real  estate 
ads,  in  preparation  for  Bell  Atlantic’s 
gateway,  according  to  Karen  Stabley, 
Sun  director  of  new  electronic  media. 


“We  do  not  believe  the  consumer 
market  is  viable.  We  are  looking  at  the 
business  end,”  she  said. 

The  Sun  already  offers  on  audiotex: 
Sun  Dial  stock  quotes,  Dow  Jones 
business  information,  and  travel  and 
weather  information. 

There  are  more,  and  more  yet  are 
expected,  especially  as  the  telephone 
oligopolies  bring  their  resources  to 
bear.  Nobody  doubts  that  some  kind 
of  market  will  emerge. 

Besides  opening  a  doorway  to 
developing  markets,  videotex  and 
audiotex  create  problems  and  chal¬ 
lenges  and  involve  complex  issues. 
To  mention  a  few:  How  to  put  termi¬ 
nals  in  the  hands  of  consumers?  Who 
pays  for  them  and  how?  Technical 
matters,  such  as  standard  protocols, 
commands  and  software  for  videotex. 
Pricing:  hourly  charges  or  monthly 
rates?  Advertiser-  or  user-sup- 
ported?  How  to  control  libel  and  pro¬ 
fanity?  Liability  for  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  unknown  sources?  And  more. 

To  address  the  terminal  question, 
US  West  is  planning  to  make  “dumb” 
terminals  available  through  another 


company  at  a  cost  of  $250  to  $300,  or 
$7  to  $10  a  month,  according  to 
spokesman  Ron  Dulle.  He  said  it  was 
considering  how  to  get  modems  to  the 
three  out  of  four  PC  owners  lacking 
them,  and  other  RBOCs  have  not 
ruled  out  supplying  terminals,  as  sys¬ 
tems  in  France  and  Montreal  do. 

A  more  fundamental  problem  even 
than  the  small  market  of  PC  owners  is 
getting  people  to  use  them,  beyond 
the  novelty,  as  information  tools. 

As  U.S.  District  Judge  Harold 
Greene,  who  oversaw  the  breakup  of 
AT&T,  noted,  “A  large  potential 
market  exists  for  services,  far  beyond 
the  relatively  meager  market  that  is 
serviced  by  the  existing 
providers  .  .  .  What  has  until  now 
been  a  relatively  quiescent  market  is 
likely  to  become  a  broad,  vigorous 
and  competitive  one.” 

Meanwhile,  ANPA  recommends 
that  newspapers  assign  somebody  to 
track  telecommunications  develop¬ 
ments  and  plan  strategies  “that  will 
help  ensure  they  are  positioned  to 
compete  in  the  future  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  market.” 


General  public  opposes  newspaper 
position  on  phone  companies 


By  George  Garneau 

Three  out  of  four  voters  oppose  the 
newspaper  industry’s  position  that 
telephone  companies  should  be 
banned  from  providing  electronic 
information  services,  according  to  a 
survey. 

Voters  by  a  3- 1  margin  said  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  (RBOCs) 
should  be  allowed  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  services,  according  to  a  survey 
commissioned  by  the  seven  RBOCs. 

Similar  majorities  favor  abolishing 
antitrust  regulations  that  prohibit 
RBOCs  from  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment  or  providing  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice,  the  survey  found. 

In  the  national  survey  of  24,000 
voters,  Kennan  Research  Inc.  of  New 
York  said  78%  of  those  polled  favored 
allowing  RBOCs  to  provide  —  in 
addition  to  carrying  —  electronic  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  yellow  pages,  weather, 
community  information  and  home 
shopping. 

“Americans  want  American  com¬ 
panies  freed  to  compete  in  providing 
telecommunications  products  and 
services,”  said  Ed  Reilly,  Kennan 
president.  “Consumers  want  as  many 
choices  as  possible  in  the  telecommu¬ 
nications  marketplace.” 


Part  of  a  major  regulatory  turf  war, 
the  survey  bolsters  the  RBOCs’  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  should  be  deregulated. 
Since  being  spun  off  from  AT&T  they 
have  been  prohibited  —  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  competition  —  from  develop¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  equipment, 
providing  long  distance,  and  provid¬ 
ing  electronic  information. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  fought  to 
keep  the  RBOCs  out  of  electronic 
information,  arguing  they  could 
unfairly  control  the  wires  other  infor¬ 
mation  providers  need  to  carry  their 
service. 

Last  March,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Harold  Greene  ruled  for  ANPA, 
holding  RBOCs  could  provide  sys¬ 
tems  facilitating  information  provid¬ 
ers  but  could  not  generate  informa¬ 
tion  themselves. 

However,  the  Justice  Department 
favors  less  RBOC  regulation  and,  last 
July,  205  members  of  the  House 
approved  a  resolution  supporting 
freedom  for  the  RBOCs  to  compete 
in  information  services. 

The  Kennan  survey  came  just 
weeks  before  the  ANPA  planned  to 
release  its  own  survey  showing  nearly 
40  newspapers  operating  voice  and 


data  services  around  the  country. 

“Poll  responses  depend  a  good  deal 
on  the  way  questions  are  asked,” 
ANPA  president  Jerry  Friedheim  said 
in  a  statement.  “Newspapers,  which 
deal  every  day  with  lots  of  competi¬ 
tion  for  readers  and  for  advertising, 
are  confident  that  a  vast  majority  of 
Americans  and  their  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  continue  to  answer  ‘no’ 
to  the  question:  Do  you  want  tele¬ 
phone  monopolies  who  own  and  con¬ 
trol  the  lines  into  your  home  or  busi¬ 
ness  to  also  own  and  control  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  flow  to  you  over  those 
lines?” 

Do  you  want  maximum  choice  of 
iriformation,  he  asked,  or  “a  tele¬ 
phone  system  whose  companies  have 
the  potential  to  restrict,  slow  or  over¬ 
charge  for  the  information  you  get  by 
phone?” 

“Citing  hundreds  of  available  infor¬ 
mation  services  and  more  starting, 
Friedheim  said,  “This  diversity  of 
information  flow,  without  monopoly 
gatekeepers,  is  what  makes  America 
work  and  what  Americans  —  and 
their  newspapers  —  want  con¬ 
tinued.” 

Other  findings  in  the  random  tele- 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Have\bu  Read  The 
Latest  About  DAB? 


DAB  has 
changed.  We’ve 
quietly  become 
one  of  the 
world’s  leading 
suppliers  of  ma¬ 
terial  handling 
equipment  and 
systems  to  the 

newspaper  industry. 

DAB  developments  include  complete  newspaper 
mailroom  systems  and  automated  systems  for  handling 
bundles,  rolls  of  paper  and  pallets.  In  fact,  today,  we 


offer  the  most  complete  line  of  material  handling  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems  tailored  for  the  newspaper  industry, 
the  latest  being  automatic  palletizers  and  automated 
guided  vehicles  (AGV ). 

Our  customers  also  depend  on  our  experienced 
professionals  to  assist  them  in  the  planning  stages  of 
their  projects  where  our  proven  expertise  has  led  to  cost- 

savings  and  more  efficient  = -  _  - 

solutions  time  and  again. 

If  you  have  material 
handling  needs,  call  or  write. 

ICAB,  where  quality  and  ser-  InCOTPOTOtGCl 
vice  makes  the  difference.  _ L- _ 


One  Enterprise  Parkway,  Suite  300,  Hampton,  Virginia  23666,  (804)  825-2260 
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Deadline  diagnosis 

Sll  restores  overseas  front-end  system  Just  hours  before  London  paper 
is  scheduled  to  go  to  press  with  its  Parliament  budget  coverage 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  mid-March,  London’s  Financial 
Times  faced  the  grim  prospect  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  publish  its  coverage  of  the 
budget  just  released  by  Parliament. 

Just  hours  before  deadline,  the  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  Inc.  System/55E  edi¬ 
torial  front-end  system  at  the  225,000- 
circulation  daily  had  more  than  300 
stories  queued  up  from  reporters’  ter¬ 
minals  to  be  saved  on  disk  in  the  host 
computer.  By  the  time  SII  could  take 
action,  more  than  400  stories  were 
clogging  the  system. 

“They  didn’t  call  anybody  for  four 
hours,”  said  SII’s  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  manager  Roger  Peterson. 
“There  are  some  escalation  proce¬ 
dures  which  we  prescribe  and  they 
weren’t  exactly  followed  100  per¬ 
cent.” 

The  procedures  were  set  up  so  that 
users  can  can  quickly  put  themselves 
back  in  business.  But  when  the  SOS 
finally  went  out,  said  Peterson,  “it 
was  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  event 
in  terms  of  their  publication  dead¬ 
line”  for  what  the  FT  described  as 
“the  most  important  night  of  the  U.K. 
financial  calendar.” 

The  delay  translated  to  four  hours’ 
worth  of  error  messages  on  the  con¬ 
sole  and  various  systems  operator 
activity,  which  made  it  “real  difficult 
for  us  to  try  and  isolate  exactly  what 
the  problem  was,”  said  Eric  Gottfred- 
son,  l^II  software  support  services 
director. 

The  Sacramento,  Calf. -based  ven¬ 
dor  reacted  swiftly  to  the  distant  dis¬ 
tress  call.  Utilizing  Tandem  Comput¬ 
ers’  “Expand”  product  to  exploit  the 
Tandem-based  system’s  parallel  pro¬ 
cessing,  SII  joined  its  headquarters 
computer  to  the  troubled  London 
computer  over  an  international  satel¬ 
lite  data  link.  In  five  minutes  engi¬ 
neers  created,  in  effect,  a  single  sys¬ 
tem  stretched  across  a  third  of  the 
world. 

Once  on  line,  Gottfredson  said  SII 
found  “no  typical  .  .  .  failure  on  the 
system”  (inaccessible  disk  drive,  pro¬ 
cessor  failure,  disk  drive  controller 
problem).  “What  we  noticed  was  the 
Textwrite  process,  at  the  point  in  time 
we  got  involved,  wasn’t  working  as 


fast  as  we  thought  it  should.” 

The  FT  had  reported  none  of  the 
usual  error  messages.  “We  couldn’t 
see  a  reason  why  [Textwrite]  wasn’t 
working  faster  than  it  was.”  Deciding 
to  address  the  Textwrite  program  and 
“let  its  backup  program  take  over.” 
SII  put  its  vaunted  non-stop,  fault-tol¬ 
erant  system  to  the  test  under  tight 
deadline  pressure  for  the  user’s  most 
important  edition  of  the  year. 

The  FT  reported  that  its  technical 
development  director,  David  Jones, 
was  warned  that  the  decision  to  shut 
off  the  primary  Textwrite  was  “like 
carrying  out  radical  brain  surgery.” 
In  the  past,  the  systems  proved  them¬ 
selves  in  the  course  of  natural  and 
man-made  disturbances.  In  this  case, 
however,  anxiety  about  the  cure 
derived  from  uncertainty  about  the 
cause. 

If  it  worked,  it  would  be  as  though 
nothing  had  happened;  if  it  didn’t,  a 
good  many  stories  might  be  lost. 

It  worked.  Within  three  or  four 
minutes  the  system  was  reportedly  up 
to  speed  and  saving  all  stories. 
“That’s  all  we  had  to  do,”  said  Gott¬ 
fredson. 

Looking  back,  he  said  he  thought  it 
was  “probably  impossible  to  tell  for 
sure”  what  happened.  “We  believe  it 
was  the  result  of  improperly  balanced 
software  in  the  processor  that  propa¬ 
gated  into  this  other  problem,”  he 
said,  adding  later  that  the  earlier 
problems  on  the  system  “had  not 
apparently  been  attended  to  as 
rapidly  as  we  would  have  preferred.” 

He  called  it  “an  extremely  peculiar 
event”  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  and  backup  programs  are 
essentially  the  same.  “So  what 
happened  ...  I  don’t  know.” 

Gottfredson  explained  that  nonstop 
processing  involves  primary  and 
backup  processes,  so  that,  for 
instance,  if  a  power  supply  outage 
causes  primary  processor  failure, 
backup  processing  takes  over  auto¬ 
matically. 

“We  just  did  that  manually,”  said 
Gottfredson.  “We  left  everything  else 
running  in  the  processor,  noticing  that 
it  had  this  problem  and  we  just 
stopped  the  primary  process  ID.” 


He  said  when  the  backup  processor 
takes  over,  it  creates  another  backup 
in  yet  another  processor.  “The  idea  is 
to  try  and  get  yourself  redundant 
again  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

Gottfredson  said  the  “worst  that 
could  have  happened”  would  have 
been  to  stop  everything  and  boot  the 
system.  Among  other  things,  the  time 
needed  for  that  was  more  than  the 
deadline  could  bear. 

“We  have  a  guy  in  London  right 
now  personally  monitoring  the  situa¬ 
tion  even  though  we  could  still  really 
handle  it  by  international  data  com¬ 
munications  lines,”  said  Peterson, 
who  said  the  arrangement  was  as 
much  for  reassurance  as  it  is  was  for 
problem-solving.” 

“Because  of  the  the  Tandem  fault 
tolerance  .  .  .  and  parallel  proces¬ 
sors,”  said  Peterson,  “we  are  able  to 
do  a  much  more  complete 
diagnostic  .  .  .  provide  a  much 
higher-level  customer  service  envi¬ 
ronment.” 

According  to  Gottfredson,  remote 
diagnostics  do  not  interrupt  system 
users.  Tandem  architecture  provides 
for  16  processors  on  a  processor  bus 
and  the  computers  have  two  busses. 
He  said  Tandem  realized  in  the  design 
stage  that  it  would  need  mulitproces- 
sor  systems  with  more  than  16  proces¬ 
sors. 

To  meet  a  need  to  connect  systems, 
it  created  Expand,  which  “logically 
extends  the  CPU  processor  bus,” 
said  Gottfredson,  so  that  a  remote 
system  can  do  anything  a  local  system 
can  do.  He  said  the  logically  joined 
systems  function  as  a  single  system, 
“with  the  exception  that  the  inter¬ 
processor  bus  link  is  now  slower” 
because  of  its  dependence  on  the 
speed  of  satellite  transmission  and  the 
X.25  international  data  link. 

SII  uses  various  services  for 
domestic  data  communications.  For 
international  tie-ins,  the  company  has 
used  GTE  Telenet  for  the  last  seven 
years  “because  of  their  reliable  ser¬ 
vice,”  said  Gottfredson,  who  noted 
that  “they  also  use  Tandem  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Jones  told  his  paper  that  the  eve- 
(Continued  on  page  129) 
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How  to 
improve 
your  paper's 
circulation 

Improving  your  paper's  circulation 
in  your  reehoom  has  been  our 
business  for  over  thirty-five  years. 

The  Jervis  B.  \^febb  Company  was 
one  of  the  first  companies  to  apply 
material  handling  tedinology  to 
newsprint  roll  handling.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  currently  operate  in  newspaper 
publishing  facilities  across  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  transporting  newsprint 
rolls  from  receiving  docks  to  presses 
in  the  most  timely,  efficient  manner 
possible. 

Our  success  in  newsprint  roll 
handling  stems  from  an  in-depth 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper 


production  and  an  ability  to  offer 
the  widest  range  of  alternatives  to 
satisfy  production  requirements.  V^fe 
can  design  single-source  systems 
incorporating  a  wide  range  of  V\febb 
products,  induding  Towveyor®  floor 
conveyors,  Prontov^  Automatic 
Guided  \fehides,  appropriate  control 
systems  and  Webb-Triax®  Automated 
Storage  and  Retrieval  Systems.  V^bb 
engineers  design  each  system  with 
the  nraterial  handling  products  nec¬ 
essary  to  handle  the  demands  of 
the  facility  it  serves. 

Implementing  the  right  newsprint 
roll  handling  s^em  may  be  the 
first  step  towa^  achieving  the  effi- 
dency  and  quality  you  need  to 
increase  your  readership.  Contact 
a  Webb  representative  for  a  free 
brochiue  on  the  latest  newsprint 
roll  handling  techniques  and  see 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  your 
paper's  circulation. 


lervis  B.  Webb  Company 
World  Headquarters,  Webb  Drive 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48331-5624 
(313)  553-1220 
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Executions 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


deserved,”  she  said,  but  “no  matter 
how  big  a  monster  he  may  have  been, 
it’s  still  a  human  life.  Anybody  who’s 
ever  witnessed  an  execution  knows 
it’s  no  cause  for  a  party.” 

Some  local  students  who  go  to  the 
Huntsville  unit  to  celebrate,  she 
added,  “don’t  even  know  who’s 
being  executed.” 

The  Theodore  Bundy  execution  in 
Florida  was  the  first,  and  only  one, 
witnessed  by  Bill  Wood,  a  UPI 
reporter  based  in  Orlando. 

If  Wood  has  it  his  way,  Bundy  will 
also  be  the  last  execution  he  wit¬ 
nesses.  “I  don’t  want  to  watch  any¬ 
body  die  and  1  don’t  want  to  watch  it 
ever  again,”  he  said.  “I  keep  seeing 
the  guy  —  his  face,  his  eyes.  He 
looked  to  me  to  be  terrified  the  instant 
they  put  the  veil  over  his  face.” 

Previously  in  his  three-and-a-half 
years  in  Florida,  Wood  had  declined 
to  cover  executions.  But  Wood  had 
been  covering  Bundy  for  some  time 
and  agreed  to  witness  the  execution 
for  UPI  because  he  wanted  to  inter¬ 
view  Bundy  one  last  time. 

“All  death  row  inmates  have  an 
opportunity  the  day  before  [their 
execution]  to  hold  a  news  confer¬ 
ence,”  Wood  explained.  Reporters 
who  are  witnesses  “get  to  be  in  on  the 
interview.  I  agreed  [to  be  a  witness] 
more  to  be  able  to  ask  Bundy  ques¬ 
tions  and  observe  him  again. 

“The  ironic  thing,”  Wood  said,  is 
Bundy  “ended  up  canceling  the  news 
conference.” 

Reporters  witnessing  the  Bundy 
execution  gathered  around  5  a. m.  at  a 
building  across  the  road  from  where  it 
was  to  take  place.  Wood  said  they 
were  briefed  by  prison  officials, 
searched  and  told  “how  to  behave” 
when  they  were  taken  to  the  death 
chamber. 

“We  were  only  in  the  execution 
chamber  about  a  minute  or  two  before 
it  began,”  Wood  said,  adding  that  a 
Plexiglass  window  separates  the 
electric  chair  from  the  witnesses.  The 
furthest  witness  was  no  more  than  12 
feet  away  “from  Bundy’s  face,”  he 
said. 

Prison  officials  switch  on  a  micro¬ 
phone  so  any  last  statements  can  be 
read,  he  said,  and  then  it  is  shut  off 
until  the  inmate  is  pronounced  dead. 

Wood  said  in  Florida,  journalists 
are  not  only  barred  from  taking  in 
cameras  and  recording  devices,  but 
can’t  take  in  even  their  own  note¬ 
books  and  pens.  The  prison  hands  out 
paper  and  pencils,  he  said. 


“There’s  no  question  in  my  mind 
Ted  Bundy  was  a  monster,  but  I  still 
can’t  condone  putting  him  to  death,” 
Wood  said,  but  he  felt  he  had  to  put 
aside  his  personal  feelings  and  do  his  job. 

“I  feel  I  did  that  real  well,”  he  said. 
“It  wasn’t  me  watching  it.  It  was  a 
reporter  for  UPI.” 

Mike  McClelland,  a  reporter  in 
UPI’s  Tallahassee  bureau,  also  hopes 
the  first  execution  he  witnessed  will 
be  his  last. 

“I  got  quite  literally  a  front-row 
look  at  what  electrocution  means,” 
he  said.  “It  was  a  devastating  emo¬ 
tional  experience.  It’s  clear  some¬ 
thing  drastic  is  happening;  his  body 
strained  upright  with  unbelievable 
power  against  the  straps  holding  him 
down.  Smoke  slowly  curled  up  from 
his  leg.  Deep  inside  this  man  was 
burning. 


“To  me  electrocution  is  cruel,” 
McClelland  continued,  adding  that 
issue  in  his  mind  is  “separate  from 
whether  execution  is  right  or  wrong.” 

McClelland  had  attended  the  con¬ 
demned  man’s  press  conference  the 
day  before  and  had  “talked  to  him 
awhile.” 

He  still  has  this  “real  clear  image” 
from  the  execution  of  “this  guy  — 
not  some  faceless  killer  —  but  an 
intelligent  man  who  was  scared  out  of 
his  mind.  It  took  several  minutes  to 
strap  him  and  get  ready  with  all  these 
people  watching. 

“Several  minutes  to  think,  ‘I’m 
going  to  die  soon.’  ” 

The  prisoner’s  name  was  James 
Adams.  A  University  of  Florida  study 
of  unjust  executions  had  Adams’ 
name  at  “the  top  of  the  list,”  McClel¬ 
land  said. 

He  went  to  the  execution  because  it 
was  “my  duty  as  a  reporter,” 
McClelland  said,  and  he  would  go 
again  if  his  job  required  it. 

“I’m  not  saying  I  won’t  go,  but  I’d 
rather  not.” 

Ron  Word,  who  operates  AP’s  one- 
man  bureau  in  Jacksonville,  covers 
the  executions  in  Florida  because 
“I’m  lucky  enough,  or  unlucky 
enough”  to  be  closest  to  Starke  where 
the  prison  is  located.  “It’s  kind  of 
more  or  less  part  of  the  job  descrip¬ 
tion.” 

Word  has  witnessed  10  executions 
and  covered  another  three  from  the 
outside.  The  Bundy  execution  was 
the  most  recent  he  has  witnessed. 

“I  approach  [executions]  like  any 


other  big  story,”  he  said.  “In  Bun¬ 
dy’s  case,  I  even  read  one  of  his 
books.” 

With  the  Bundy  execution,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  main,  general  roundup 
story,  the  AP  desk  in  New  York  asked 
Word  to  write  a  sidebar  giving  his 
eyewitness  account  of  what  went  on 
in  the  death  chamber. 

“It  was  an  unusual  situation,”  he 
said,  adding  that  he  had  never  been 
given  such  an  assignment  before.  The 
desk  felt  this  one  was  different 
“because  it  was  Bundy.” 

He  wrote  in  that  sidebar:  “The  exe¬ 
cutioner  pressed  a  button  sending 
2,000  volts  at  14  amps  surging  through 
Bundy’s  body.  He  pressed  backward 
into  the  chair,  unlike  the  violent, 
jerking  motions  of  inmates  in  many 
executions.  His  fist  clenched  tightly. 
The  power  was  on  for  about  a  min¬ 


ute.” 

Word  worries  about  sounding 
“cold  and  emotionless”  when  he 
talks  about  his  experiences  as  a  wit¬ 
ness. 

“It’s  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do,”  he 
said,  but  “it’s  not  as  terrible  as  some 
might  think  also.  You  see  one  jerk  and 
that’s  usually  it.  It  appears  to  be  a 
very  humane  way  to  do  it. 

“Everything’s  real  clinical. 
There’s  very  little  emotion.  Only  the 
characters  change.” 

The  first  time  he  witnessed  an 
execution.  Word  also  wondered 
“what’s  going  through  the  guy’s 
mind.  A  guy  walking  into  a  room  with 
people  going  to  watch  him  die  —  1 
imagine  that’s  pretty  frightening. 
Since  then,  I  try  not  to  get  involved 
that  way.” 

Besides  that  first  one,  there  is 
another  execution  that  stands  out  in 
Word’s  mind. 

“The  guy  got  one  leg  and  arm  free 
and  kicked  and  screamed,”  he  said. 
“Every  once  in  awhile  I  think  about 
it.  The  other  seven  or  eight  all  sort  of 
blend  together.  The  more  I  saw,  the 
easier  it  became. 

“I  know  I’m  sounding  cold  and 
emotionless  but,  in  there,  you’re  so 
busy  working  as  a  reporter.  You 
really  don’t  have  time  to  think  about 
it.” 

“Everyone’s  first  time  is  the  tough¬ 
est.  You  really  don’t  know  what  to 
expect,”  said  Denny  Hamilton,  a  UPI 
reporter  now  in  Lexington,  but  who 
had  witnessed  several  executions 
when  he  was  stationed  in  Florida. 


‘Every  once  in  awhile  I  think  about  it.  The  other 
seven  or  eight  all  sort  of  blend  together.  The  more  I 
saw,  the  easier  it  became.” 
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“You  have  to  detach  yourself  from 
it,”  he  said.  “You  can’t  say,  ‘I’m 
going  to  come  in  here  today  and  watch 
someone  die.’  You  have  to  say,  ‘I’m 
covering  a  news  story.’  ” 

Hamilton  also  remembers  a  time 
the  condemned  prisoner  “fought 
coming  into  the  execution  chamber. 
That’s  the  only  time  it  bothered  me. 
That  time  I  told  my  editor,  if  there  was 
another  one  soon  I’d  just  as  soon  be 
left  out  of  it.” 

Hamilton  agreed  with  Word’s 
observation  that  there’s  “not  much  to 
see”  during  the  electrocution. 

“The  only  thing  you  can 
tell  ...  his  fists  usually  clench,  turn 
pinkish  to  grayish  to  purple  and  his 
body  stiffens,”  he  said.  “You  can 
hear  the  sound  when  the  death 
machine  turns  on.  It’s  a  ‘Clunk!’  The 
lights  don’t  go  dim  or  anything  like 
that.” 

His  experiences  covering  execu¬ 
tions,  and  the  legal  processes  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  changed  Hamilton’s 
views  about  the  death  penalty. 

“To  begin  with,  I  was  absolutely 
pro.  I  agreed  it  was  a  deterrent,”  he 
said.  “Now,  I’m  not  pro,  but  I’m  not 
really  against  the  death  penalty 
either.” 

Hamilton  does  feel  it  is  not  a 
deterrent. 

“Why  should  a  murderer  be  scared 
of  the  death  penalty?”  he  asked,  say¬ 
ing  the  chances  are  that  he  wouldn’t 
be  convicted,  be  charged  with  a 
lesser  crime  or  have  his  sentence 
overturned. 

“It  takes  so  long  to  get  there,  you 
could  die  of  old  age  first,”  he  said. 
Noting  that  it  took  1 1  years  before 
Bundy’s  sentence  was  carried  out, 
Hamilton  observed,  “If  it  were  me,  I 
would  have  a  hard  time  saying,  ‘If  I 
kill  this  person.  I’m  going  to  the 
electric  chair  in  11  years.’  ” 

Years  of  covering  hangings  at  the 
Kansas  state  prison  in  Lansing  and 
the  federal  military  prison  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth  did  not  change  J.H. 
Johnston  Ill’s  mind  about  capital 
punishment. 

He  was  for  it  then  when  he 
witnessed  executions  as  a  reporter, 
and,  now,  as  publisher  of  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  Times  he  editorializes  for 
restoring  the  death  penalty  in  Kansas. 

“I  have  always  been  a  proponent  of 
capital  punishment,”  he  said.  “Being 
a  witness  hasn’t  changed  that  feeling. 
Despite  those  who  say  [capital 
punishment]  is  no  deterrent,  my  feel¬ 
ing  is  there  is  a  deterrent.  Custodial 
personnel  are  less  likely  to  be  set 
upon  by  an  angry  or  bitter  convict.” 

Covering  the  hangings  was  “simply 
an  assignment  that  fell  to  me  in  the 
course  of  covering  the  county,”  he 
said.  “Security  was  not  that  tight.  We 


were  known  to  the  local  authorities. 

“We  stood  not  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows,  but  close  enough  so  that  we 
could  hear  what  was  being  said, 
including  the  last  words.” 

There  were  no  media  slots  at  the 
hangings,  Johnston  recalled. 
Although  there  was  never  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  permission  from  the 
warden  to  be  present,  officially,  he 
was  listed  as  a  witness  for  the  state. 

In  those  days,  too,  Johnson  said, 
there  were  no  women  witnesses  at 
the  executions. 

Johnston  said  he  has  not  had  any 
lingering  effects  from  those  days,  but 


as  with  the  other  Journalists  who  have 
witnessed  executions,  “the  first  is 
probably  more  etched  in  my  mem¬ 
ory.” 

The  most  notorious  killers  he  saw 
die,  Johnston  said,  were  Perry  E. 
Smith  and  Richard  Hickok.  They 
murdered  the  Herbert  Clutter  family, 
and  their  crime  became  the  subject  of 
Truman  Capote’s  best-selling  book. 
In  Cold  Blood. 

With  all  the  official  witnesses  pres¬ 
ent  for  an  execution,  why  do  report¬ 
ers  need  to  be  inside  the  death  cham¬ 
ber  at  all? 

(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Newspapers 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  A.  Sanguinetti  -  HR 

Birmingham  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  II  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  III  -  RC 
Florence  Times  Daily 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  Steven  Ainsley  -  HR 
Gadsden  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Frank  Helderman  Jr  -  HR 
Huntsville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Green  Jr  -  RC 
Mobile  Press  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Hearin  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Luis  M.  Williams  -  HR 
Montgomery  Advertiser/Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr  -  HR 
Tuscaloosa  News 
Charles  H.  Land  -  HR 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  E.  Grilly  -  RC 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  R.  Hogan  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  A.  Kloh  -  PKH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Pat  Murphy  -  HR 
Scottsdale  Progress 
Charles  Petit  -  HR 
Sun  City  Daily  News  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  L.  Marocco  -  HR 
Tucson  Citizen 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Donald  Hatfield  -  HR 

Yuma  Daily  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  J.  Pepper-  HR 


ARKANSAS 

Benton  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  Hodges  -  HR 
Jonesboro  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Troutt  Jr  -  RC 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Malone  -  HR 
Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr  -  HR 


CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield  Californian 
Jerry  K.  Stanners  -  HR 
Davis  Enterprise 

Mr  &  Mrs  Burt  McNaughton  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Foy  S.  McNaughton  -  FM 
Escondido  Times-Advocate 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Armstrong  -  HR 
Fairfield  Daily  Republic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  H.  Martin  -  HR 
Long  C^sch  Press-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  H.  Ridder  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Ridder  -  RC 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Steve  Morris  -  HR 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  McCabe  -  HR 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Johnson  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Schlosberg  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Shaffer  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Strutton  -  RC 
Marin  Independent  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  A.  Horvitz  -  RC 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  E.  Manassah  -  HR 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
Howard  H.  Hays  Jr  -  FM 
Sacramento  Bee 
Gregory  Favre  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  R.  J.  Whittaker  -  RC 
Salinas  Californian 
Karen  A.  Wittmer-Janicak  -  TH 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
Brooks  Johnson  -  SG 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Gary  D.  Goss  -  HR 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  G.  Clancy  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  McCormick  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Lawrence  Walker  Jr  -  FM 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Peter  E.  Thieriot 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Thieriot  -  RC 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
William  R.  Hearst  III  -  WH 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  A.  Totter  -  HR 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  R.  Bartee  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Hammett  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Jinks  -  FM 
Kathleen  B.  Yates  -  FM 


San  Mateo  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Clinton  Jr  -  HR 
Santa  Ana  Orange  County  Register 
N.  Christian  Anderson  -  SG- 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  David  Threshie  -  RC 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Tarrer  -  RC 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lynn  0.  Matthews  -  RC 
Stockton  Record 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Holtz  -  HR 

Tracy  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Matthews  -  RC 
Visalia  Times-Delta 
Janet  C.  Sanford-Amandes  -  HR 

Vista  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  McElhaney  -  HR 

COLORADO 

Boulder  Daily  Camera 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Dotson  Jr  -  HR 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
William  W.  Fletcher 
Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 
Mr  &  Mrs  Orage  Quarles  III  -  FM 
Pueblo  Chieftain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Rawlings  -  RC 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dudley  B.  Thomas  -  HR 
Danbury  News-Times 
Forrest  C.  Palmer  -  HR 
Hartford  Courant 
Michael  J.  Davies  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  A.  Jansen  Jr  -  HR 
New  Britain  Herald 
Judith  W.  Brown  -  HR 
Lindsley  Wellman  -  HR 
New  Haven  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  S.  Jackson  Jr 
New  London  Day 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alcino  G.  Almeida  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reid  MacCluggage  -  HR 

Norwich  Bulletin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Feeney  -  HR 
Stamford  Advocate/Greenwich  Time 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Rowe  -  FS 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
Mr  &,Mrs  William  J.  Pape  11  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Southerland  -  FM 

DELAWARE 


John  A.  Park, 

Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  considering  sale 
of  their  newspapers. 

(919)  782-3131 

Attending  ANPA 

Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 

42  Years  Nation-Wide, 

Personal  Service 

Wilmington  News  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sal  DeVivo  -  HR 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Post 

William  B.  Dickinson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  H.  Ferguson  -  MR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Graham  -  RC 
Katherine  Graham  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Franklin  J.  Havlicek  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Boisfeuillet  Jones  Jr  -  HR 
Elizabeth  St.  J.  Loker  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Might  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  G.  Spoon  -  RC 
Elizabeth  G.  Weymouth  -  FM 
Washington  Times 
Ronald  S.  Godwin  -  HR 
Herman  W.  Paul  Jr  -  HR 

FLORIDA 

Bradenton  Herald 
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Be  prepared  if  your  reporter  files  a  story 
and  its  subject  files  a  libel  suit 


Mutual  Insumnce 
protects  you  against 
the  ravages  of  a  libel  suit 

No  matter  how  careful  your 
reporting  staff  is,  thereis  always  the 
chance  that  one  of  your  stories  will 
generate  a  libel  suit  With  libel  suits 
becoming  more  common  (as  well 
as  more  expensive  for  winners  and 
losers  alike),  more  newspapers  are 
turning  to  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
for  the  protection  that  libel  insur¬ 
ance  provides. 

Mutual  offers  ANPA-member 
publications  libel  insurance  policies 
that  provide  punitive  damage  cov¬ 
erage  across  the  United  States.  A 
policy  from  Mutual  pays  up  to 
10  million  dollars  per  occurrence, 
rather  than  an  aimual  aggregate. 
With  low  deductibles  to  minimize 
your  loss,  libel  insurance  from 
Mutual  is  your  best  protection 
against  the  unpleasant  realities  of 
libel  litigation. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Mutual  has  provided  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  Caribbean  with  the 
financi^  protection  they  need  to 
endure  lengthy  and  expensive  libel 
suits.  During  those  years.  Mutual 
has  handled  more  than  5,000  suits 
in  the  libel  field.  It  is  this  kind  of 
experience  that  makes  Mutual  the 
insurance  company  of  choice  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  Mutual 
Insurance. 


The  Mutual 
Insumnce  Company  Of 
Hamilton,  Betmum 


P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda  •  (809)  292-7633  •  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 
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Dorothy  S.  Ridings  -  HR 
ClMnmter  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  E.  Coury  -  HR 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 
Georgia  M.  Kaney  -  HR 
Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun-Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  O’Donnell  -  FM 
Howard  Greensberg  -  HR 
Fort  Myers  News-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  A.  Moon  -  SG 
Gainesville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Fitzwater  -  HR 
Hollywood  Sun-TatUer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jeff  Hively  -  FM 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  L.  Whyte  -  RC 
Lakeland  Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  Whitworth  -  HR 
Leesburg  Daily  Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  A.  Nichols  Jr  -  HR 
Miami  Diario  las  Americas 
Mr  &  Mrs  Horacio  Aguirre  -  HR 
Miami  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr  -  HR 
Janet  Chusmir  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phil  deMontmollin  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roberto  Suarez  -  FM 
Dcala  Star  Banner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Stout  -  HR 
Driando  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  R.  Lifvendahl  -  FM 

Palatka  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Newshouse  II  -  HR 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Fischer  -  HR 
Pensacola  News  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneih  W.  Andrews  -  HR 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Andrew  Barnes  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  O’Hearn  -  FM 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Elven  Grubbs  -  HR 
Stuart  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Weber  Jr  -  HR 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Carrol  Dadisman  -  HR 

Tampa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Pittman  -  HR 
W.  S.  Trundle  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Urbanski  -  HR 
West  Palm  Beach  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  H.  Davidson  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Giuffrida  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  M.  Sears  -  HR 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Dennis  Berry 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  R.  Smith  -  RC 
Augusta  Chronicle  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Julian  Miller  -  HR 


Gainesville  Times 
Denise  Bannister  -  HR 
Jonesboro  Clayton  News/Daily 
Mr  &  Mrs  Neely  Young  -  HR 
Macon  Telegraph  and  News 
Jo  Ann  Green  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  E.  Olson  -  HR 
Savannah  News-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Harwood  -  RC 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Dolata  -  HR 
Honolulu  Advertiser 
Philip  T.  Gialanella  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thurston  Twigg-Smith  -  RC 

IDAHO 

Boise  Idaho  Statesman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  R.  Black  -  HR 
Leslie  Giallombardo  -  HR 
Twin  Fails  Times  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Howard  -  MR 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora  Beacon-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Curley  -  HR 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Goldrick 
Carbondale  Southern  Illinoisan 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  W.  Selkowe  -  HR 
Champaign  News-Gazette 
Mrs.  Marajen  Stevick  Chinigo  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Hirschfeld  -  HR 
Chicago  Defender 
John  H.  Sengstacke 
Chicago  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  E.  Baumann 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr  -  FM 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
John  A.  Cimaroli 
Mark  A.  Dacey 
James  E.  Meyers 
Donald  F.  Piazza 
Charles  T.  Price 
John  G.  Quigley  -  RC 
Leonard  Shaykin  -  RC 
Kenneth  D.  Towers 
Chicago  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Brumback 
Crystal  Lake  Northwest  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Shaw  -  FM 
Danville  Commercial-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Morris  -  HR 
Decatur  Herald  &  Review 
Mr  &  Mrs  Greg  R.  Veon  -  HR 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
John  B.  Levesque  -  MR 
Elgin  Courier-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  Ray  Wilson  -  RC 
Joliet  Herald-News  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Fisk  -  HR 
Kankakee  Daily  Journal 
Tom  Small  -  BP 


Norman  McMuUin 

current  chairman  of  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  formerly  president  of 
Woodward  Communications  and  of 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  Greater 
St.  Louis,  has  joined  our  newspaper 
mergers-and-acquisitions  firm 

I£E  DDU^S  &  ASSOCIATES 

Suite  210,  255  E.  Brown  Sl.,  Birmingham,  MI  48009 
313-646-4230 

We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of  their  daily  newspapers 


Moline  Dispatch 
Gerald  J.  Taylor 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
Steven  R.  Koch  -  RC 
John  T.  McConnell  -  RC 
Quincy  Herald-Whig 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  A.  Oakley  -  HR 
Rockford  Register  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Coleman  -  SG 
Springfield  State  Journal-Register 
John  P.  Clarke  -  FM 
Waukegan  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  W.  Pfeil  -  HR 


INDIANA 

Bloomington  Heiald-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  C.  Schurz  -  HR 
BlufRon  News-Banner 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Barbieri  -  HR 
Columbus  Republic 
Don  R.  Bucknam  -  RP 
Elkhart  Truth 
Anthony  H.  Biggs  -  HR 
Evansville  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Hartmann  -  FM 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Sadowski  -  FM 
Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Mr.&  Mrs  Richard  G.  Inskeep  -  HR 
Gary  Post-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steve  Braver  -  FM 
Jane  Scholz 
Hammond  Times 
W.  J.  McCarthy  -  HR 
Indianapolis  Star/News  -  HR 
Thomas  K.  Crowe  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  S.  Pulliam  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Wright  -  HR 
Kendallville  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  0.  Witwer  -  HR 
Lafayette  Joumal/Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Curtis  Riddle  -  HR 
Logansport  Pharos-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  M.  Druck  -  HR 
Marion  Chronicle-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Wanninger  -  HR 
Muncie  Star/Press 
Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr  -  UCC 
Richmond  Palladium-Kern 
Nancy  L.  Green  -  HR 
Shelbyville  News 
Charles  E.  Morris  -  RC 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  McGann  -  HR 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Brooks  Jr  -  HR 


IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Joseph  F.  Hladky  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Hladky  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Kennedy  -  FM 
Davenport  Quad-City  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Stephen  Burgess  -  FM 
Des  Moines  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  C.  Edwards  Jr  -  SG 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Mary  Parks  Stier  -  HR 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
John  Van  Strydonck  -  HR 

KANSAS 

Junction  City  Daily  Union 
John  G.  Montgomery  -  FM 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Dan  Simons  -  FM 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr  -  FM 
Dolph  Simons  III  -  FM 
F*am  Simons  -  FM 
Pittsburgh  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  H.  Collinson  -  HR 
Topeka  CapKal-Joumal 
Peter  W.  Stauffer  -  HR 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 
Reid  Ashe  -  HR 
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KENTUCKY 

Ashland  Daily  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Del  Santo  -  RC 
Danville  Advocate-Messenger 
Mary  Schurz  -  FM 
Elizabethtown  News-Enterprise 
Frank  Batten  Jr  -  FM 
Harlan  Daily  Enterprise 
Ewell  Balltrip  -  HR 
Henderson  Gleaner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walt  Dear  -  HR 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  Owens  -  HR 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  N.  Gill  -  HR 
Middlesboro  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Burchfield  -  HR 


LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  J.  Hardin  -  TH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr  -  FM 
Larry  D.  Smith  -  SG 
Houma  Daily  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Forrest  -  HR 
Lake  Charles  American  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  B.  Shearman  Jr  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Shearman  -  FM 
Monroe  News-Star 
George  H.  Van  Wagner  -  HR 
New  Drieans  Times-Picayune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Cobb  -  HR 
Linda  Dennery  -  RC 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr  -  RC 
Dpelousas  Daily  World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Parsons  -  HR 
Shreveport  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  Bronson  -  RC 
Thibodaux  Daily  Comet 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  Lancon  -  HR 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Bishop  -  HR 
Arthur  E.  McKenzie  -  HR 
Carolyn  W.  Mowers  -  HR 
Mrs  Joanne  J.  Van  Namee  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Warren  -  FM 

MARYLAND 


Annapolis  Capitai 
Mr  &  Mrs  Philiip  Merrill  -  HR 
Baltimore  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Basoco  -  RC 
Louis  J.  Franconeri  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reg  Murphy  -  RC 
Karen  Stabley  -  HR 
Hagerstown  Herald-Mail 
Fred  C.  Temby  -  HR 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Attleboro  Sun  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Oreste  P.  D’Arconte  -  HR 

Beverly  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  0.  King  -  HR 
Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Hal  M.  Friesen  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Hoagland  Jr  -  HR 
Richard  E.  Ralston  -  MT 
Harvey  W.  Wood  -  HR 
Boston  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Giuggio  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Ockerbloom  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Stanger  -  RC 

Boston  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  J.  Purcell  -  RC 

Gardner  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Gordon  Bell  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henri  L.  Sans  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Venning  -  HR 

Greenfield  Recorder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  C.  Hutchinson  -  SG 
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Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Schumaker  -  HR 
Lowell  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Costello  Jr  -  HR 
Charlotte  Costello  LaPierre  -  HR 
Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item 
Peter  H.  Gamage  -  HR 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Orren  B.  Robbins  -  HR 
Northampton  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
Peter  DeRose  -  PH 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
K.  Prescott  Low  -  HR 
Salem  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Cyrus  J.  Newbegin  -  RC 
Springfield  Union-News/Republican 
Robyn  Ann  Newhouse-Covert  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Starr  -  FM 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  S.  Bennett  -  HR 
Donald  R.  Skaggs  -  HR 


MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Timothy  0.  White  -  FM 
Bad  Axe  Huron  Daily  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Allen  Wamsiey  -  HR 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  T.  Barnes  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Miller  Jr  -  HR 
Bay  City  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rex  H.  Thatcher  -  HR 
Detroit  Newspaper  Agency 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Keating  -  FM 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Hall  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Lawrence  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Tills  -  FM 
Detroit  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Nelson  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  A.  Weil  III  -  SG 


The  Proven  Profesaonal. 


Richard  L.  Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies,  and  shoppers  in  last 
15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and  Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer,  team  builder 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser— responsible  for  largest 
newspaper  sale  in  ’88! 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive/Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 

Dick  Hare  is  attending  the  ANPA  Convention. 
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Flint  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Danny  R.  Gaydou  -  HR 
Grand  Haven  Tribune 
E.  Mayer  Maloney  Jr. 

Grand  Rapids  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Morton  -  RC 
Holiand  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Clay  W.  Stauffer  -  FM 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  T.  Weaver  -  RC 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Arwady  -  RC 
Lansing  State  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  W.  Applegate  -  HR 
Midland  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Wick  Jr  -  HR 
Mt.  Pleasant  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Pike  -  HR 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  W.  Ostrom  -  HR 
Pontiac  Oakland  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  H.  McIntyre  -  HR 
Pott  Huron  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Duane  K.  McCallister  -  HR 
Saginaw  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Wierman  -  HR 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gilbert  A.  Bogley  -  SG 


MINNESOTA 

Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Terry  McCollough  -  HR 
Ouiuth  News-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jim  Gels  -  HR 
Mankato  Free  Press 
Joseph  Richter  -  HR 
Minneapoiis  Star-Tribune 
Joel  R.  Kramer  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  Parkinson  -  HR 


Northfield  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Bradford 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Henry  -  HR 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenwood  Commonwealth 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Emmerich  -  FM 
Hattiesburg  American 
Sandra  R.  Baker  -  HR 
Jackson  Ciarion  Ledger/Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Robbins  -  HR 
Meridian  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Skewes  -  RC 

MISSOURI 

Bolivar  Herald-Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Sterling  -  HR 
Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Missourian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  W.  Rust  -  HR 
Joplin  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  N.  Wilcox  -  HR 
Kansas  City  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Hale  -  RC 

Mexico  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  White  II  -  HR 
St.  Joseph  News-Press  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  H.  Bradley  -  HR 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nicholas  G.  Penniman  IV  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Tallarico  -  FM 
Springfield  News-Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  Q.  Mackey  -  HR 

MONTANA 

Butte  Montana  Standard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Don  Berryman  -  FM 


Great  Falls  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  A.  Studt  -  HR 

NEBRASKA 

Fremont  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  Corvi  HR 
Lincoin  Journal-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  McCue  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  Seacrest  -  HR 
Mark  L.  Seacrest  -  FM 
Omaha  World-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  W.  Anderson  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Gottschalk  -  HR 

NEVADA 

Reno  Gazette-Journal 

Susan  Clark- Jackson  -  SG 
David  F.  Licko  -  HR 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Wilson  -  FM 
Manchester  Union  Leader 
Richard  H.  Becker  -  HR 
Nashua  Telegraph 
Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  Bickford  -  FM 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ashury  Park  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Donald  Lass  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jules  L.  Plangere  Jr  -  FM 
Atlantic  City  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  E.  Ford 
Charles  C.  Reynolds  -  HR 
Bridgewater  Courier  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  L.  Foster  -  HR 
Clinton  Coulter  Press 
Anthony  J.  Simollardes  -  HR 
Flemington  Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Seely  Thomas  -  SG 
Hackensack  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Byron  C.  Campbell  -  SG 
Edward  Efchak  -  HR 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal 
Steven  Newhouse  -  FM 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Newhouse  -  FM 
Mark  W.  Newhouse  -  RC 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
William  M.  Boyd  -  HE 
James  P.  Enright 
Newton  New  Jersey  Herald 
James  W.  Collins  -  HR 
Trenton  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Bilotti  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Newhouse  -  FM 
Vineland  Daily  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  Barsony  -  HR 
Willinghoro  Burlington  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  A.  Browne  -  HR 

NEW  MEXICO 

Hobbs  News-Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Moore  -  HR 
Las  Vegas  Daily  Dptic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Taylor  -  HR 
Roswell  Daily  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Cory  Beck  -  HR 
Marge  Beck  -  HR 
Mrs  J.B.  Jackson  -  HR 
Ruidoso  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ken  Green  -  HR 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  Times  Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  T.  Lyons  -  HR 
Amsterdam  Recorder 
Mr  &  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Gappa  -  HR 
Binghamton  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  J.  Mack  -  RC 
Buffaio  News 
Stanford  Lipsey  -  FM 
Elmira  Star  Gazette 
Janet  R.  Krause  -  HR 
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Geneva  Finger  Lakes  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Park  Jr  -  RC 
Ithaca  Journal-News 
Pam  McAllister  Johnson  -  HR 
Long  Island  Newsday 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Fitzgerald  -  HR 
Alberto  Ibarguen  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Johnson  -  RC 
Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Szefc  -  HR 
New  York  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoge  -  RC 
New  York  El  Diario/La  Prensa 
Carlos  D.  Ramirez  -  HR 
New  York  Newsday 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  L.  Isenberg  -  RC 
New  York  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Price  -  RC 
New  York  Times 
Erich  G.  Linker  Jr  -  HR 
Nancy  Nielsen  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  A.O.  Sulzberger  Jr  -  FM 
Niagara  Falis  Niagara  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Francis  -  HR 
Oneonta  Daiiy  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Anthony  -  HR 
Rome  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Waters  -  HR 
Nancy  Waters  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  B.  Waters  -  HR 
Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Monte  I.  Trammer  -  HR 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Richard  E.  Diamond  -  RC 
Syracuse  Herald  Journal/Post  Standard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Rogers  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  A.  Rogers  -  RC 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  McMillan  -  HR 


Watertown  Daily  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  A.  Holloway  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  B.  Johnson  II  -  DH 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Boone  Watauga  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Armfield  Coffey  -  HR 
Durham  Herald-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Kaspar 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.T.  Rollins  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Veenstra 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  J.  Whichard  II  -  HR 
Hendersonville  Times-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bairstow  -  HR 
Hickory  Daily  Record 
Kenneth  K.  Millholland  -  HR 
Suzanne  G.  Millholland  -  HR 
High  Point  Enterprise 
David  A.  Rawley  Jr  -  FM 
Lenoir  News-Topic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lindsay  B.  Mount  -  HR 
Lexington  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Sink  -  RC 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer/Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Andrews  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Daniels  Jr  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  A.  Daniels  III  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Davis  Jones  -  HR 
Wilmington  Star-News 
John  A.  Lynch  -  HR 
Wilson  Daily  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morgan  Paul  Dickerman  III  -  HR 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Doster  -  HR 
Jonathan  H.  Witherspoon  -  HR 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo  Forum 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  G.  Case  -  HR 


Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Marcil  -  HR 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Maidenberg  -  HR 


OHIO 

Archbold  Buckeye 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ross  W.  Taylor  -  FM 
Chillicothe  Gazette 
Glenn  Thompson  -  HR 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Zanotti  -  SG 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Alex  Machaskee  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Vail  -  RC 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Franks  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Kenneth  Pierce  Jr  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  B.  Sherrill  -  RC 
Mr  &  mrs  John  F.  Wolfe  -  RC 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Brune  -  HR 
J.  Bradford  Tillson  -  HR 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Timothy  M.  Sowecke  -  HR 
Findlay  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  J.  Heminger  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  L.  Heminger  -  FM 
Kurt  P.  Kah 

Fremont  News-Messenger 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Daubel  -  FM 

Lima  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  William  Power  -  SG 
Marietta  Times 
Emmett  K.  Smelser  -  HR 
New  Philadelphia  Times  Reporter 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  D.  Shores  -  HR 
Springfield  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Hibbett  -  HR 
Mr&MrsJ.  O’Neil  Jr  -  HR 
Toledo  Blade 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Block  Jr  -  HR 


BOB  BERNARD 


ANDY  HUNTLEY 


LINK  MARX 


Gordon  Wahls  Company 
makes  N.E.W.S.  In  1988! 

National 

Executive  search  firm 
Works  with  clients  to 
Satisfy  human  resource  needs. 


Nearly  a  hundred  ISSUES  were  put  to  bed  last  year.  The  scope  of 
these  ISSUES  included  the  full  range  of  human  resource  needs  of 
newspapering. 

Our  Total  Market  Coverage  (TMC)  included  searches  in  pro¬ 
duction,  advertising,  general  management,  circulation,  finance, 
and  editorial— for  dailies,  weeklies,  and  shoppers. 


Informed  sources  confirm  that  the  knowledgeable  team  of  former 
newspaper  industry  people  at  Gordon  Wahls  Company  expect  to 
fill  the  searches  they  accept  this  year. 

By  all  accounts,  this  makes  them  a  ‘cost-effective’  value  in 
executive  search.  Most  agree  that  the  Gordon  Wahls  Company  is 
the  one  to  call  first  in  1989. 


610  E  Baltimore  Pike  *  Me€Us,  Fa.  •  215'565-0&)0 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  0.  Davis  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Higdon  -  HR 
Wooster  Daily  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Victor  Dix  -  HR 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Mark  A.  Brown  -  RC 
Betty  H.  Jagnow  -  RC 
Paul  C.  Jagnow  -  RC 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee  Phoenix 

Mr  &  Mrs  Chris  E.  Jensen  -  HR 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  0.  Martin  -  FM 


OREGON 

Eugene  Register-Guard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alton  E.  Baker  III  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  M.  Baker  -  HR 
R.  Fletcher  Little  .  HR 
Medford  Mail  Tribune 
Beverly  Jackson  -  FM 
Portland  Oregonian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  A.  Stickel  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  F.  Stickel  -  FM 
Salem  Statesman-Journal 
Sara  M.  Bentley  -  HR 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  Morning  Call 
Gary  K.  Shorts  -  HR 
Beaver  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Wallace  Gordon  -  HR 
Bradford  Era 

John  H.  Satterwhite  -  HR 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
E.  Pat  Thompson  Frantz  -  HR 
Corty  Evening  Journal 
George  R.  Sample  II  -  HR 
DuBois  Courier  Express 
Jason  S.  Gray  Jr  -  HR 
Erie  News  &  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  P.  Mead  -  HR 
Edward  M.  Mead  -  HR 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  L.  Gover  -  HR 
Caroline  B.  Diamond  -  RC 
Indiana  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Donnelly  -  HR 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Buckwalter  -  RC 
Lansdale  Reporter 
Christopher  Scovell  Dix  -  HR 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 
Eugene  Falk  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  S.  McKeel  -  FM 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Saundra  Keyes  -  HR 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Block  -  HR 


Pittsburgh  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jimmy  E.  Manis  -  HR 
Pottsville  Republican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr  -  FM 
Quakertown  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Meredith  III  -  HR 
Sayre  Evening  Times 
George  R.  Sample  III  -  HR 
Scranton  Times/Sunday  Times 
Daniel  J.  Houlihan  ESQ  -  RC 
Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr  -  RC 
George  V.  Lynett  ESQ  -  RC 
William  R.  Lynett  -  RC 
Harold  F.  Marion  Jr  -  RC 
Sharon  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gregory  H.  Taylor  -  HR 
Somerset  Daily  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Reiley 
State  College  Centre  Daily  Times 
Christopher  Harte  -  HR 
Stroudsburg  Pocono  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  A.  Perretta  -  HR 
Sunbury  Daily  Item 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Micozzi  -  FM 
Tarentum  Valley  News  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  A.  Bookstaver  -  HR 
Towanda  Daily  Review/Sunday  Review 
James  £.  Towner  -  RC 
Washington  Observer-Reporter 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.S.  Northrop  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  Northrop  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.B.  Northrop  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Northrop  Jr  -  HR 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Journal/Bulletin 

Stephen  Hamblett  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  N.  Mock  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  G.  Sutton  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  V.  Wyman  -  HR 
Westerly  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  Utter  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nicholas  C.  Utter  -  HR 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Ginn  -  HR 
Charleston  News  &  Courier/Evening  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ivan  V.  Anderson  Jr  -  DK 
Columbia  State 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Sidney  Crim  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McComas  -  HR 
Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Michael  Pate  -  HR 
Rock  Hill  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  Patrick  -  HR 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  0.  Roberts  -  RC 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  American  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Higgins  -  HR 


Video  workshop  can  help 
your  staff  create  better  ads 


At  last... a  program  that  is 
tailor-made  for  newspapers! 
Basics  of  Layout  and  Copy  is 
getting  rave  reviews  from 
publishers  and  ad  managers 
coast-to-coast  Write  for 
brochure. 


John  Foust  Advertising  Seminars,  PO  Box  10861,  Ralei^,  NC  27605, » (919)  834-2056 
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Rapid  City  Journal 
David  C.  Sharp  -  SG 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  R.  Fuller  -  HR 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Anderson  -  HR 
Helen  McDonald  Exum  -  HR 
Roy  McDonald  Exum  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McDonald  -  HR 
Chattanooga  Times 
Ruth  S.  Holmberg  -  FM 
Greeneville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gregg  K.  Jones  -  HR 
John  M.  Jones  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Jones  Jr  -  HR 
Jackson  Sun 
Michael  Craft  -  FM 
Johnson  City  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  Jones  -  FM 
Knoxville  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  Garcia  -  FM 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Hively  -  HR 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  Linder  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Williams  -  FM 
Nashville  Banner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irby  C.  Simpkins  Jr  -  HR 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  H.  Browning  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Seigenthaler  -  HR 


TEXAS 


Abilene  Reporter-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Puckett  -  HR 
Austin  American-Statesman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  S.  Kintzel  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  C.  Savage  -  HR 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Aubrey  L.  Webb  -  HR 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steve  Sullivan  -  HR 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jeremy  L.  Halbreich  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Burl  Osborne  -  FM 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Buzzetta  -  HR 
L.L.  "Ike”  Massey  -  HR 
El  Paso  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Fenton  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Pepe  -  FM 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Richard  L.  Connor  -  MR 
Houston  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.V.  Johnson  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Loftis  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gene  McDavid  -  HR 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  T.  Anderson  -  HR 
Longview  News-Journal 
Retta  Baker  Kelley  -  TH 
Laredo  Morning  Times 
William  B.  Green  -  HR 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Spence  -  HR 
Ddessa  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  F.  Lyons  -  HR 
Port  Arthur  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  A.  Laosa  -  HR 
Plano  Star  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Williams  -  HR 
Plainview  Daily  Herlad 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Thomas  -  HR 
San  Antonio  Express-News 
Charles  0.  Kilpatrick  -  RC 
San  Antonio  Light 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Irish  -  HR 
Temple  Daily  News 
Mrs  Frank  W.  Mayborn  -  FM 
Victoria  Advocate 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  McHaney  -  HR 
Waco  Tribune  Herlad 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Rinehart  -  HR 
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UTAH 

Otden  Standard  Examiner 
Gene  Hatch  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Randall  C.  Hatch  -  HR 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
Wm.  James  Mortimer  -  HR 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.W.  Gallivan  -  FM 
Jerry  O'Brien  -  HR 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times  Argus 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  John  Mitchell  -  HR 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Donna  M.  Donovan  -  FM 
Rutland  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Miller  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Mitchell  -  HR 
SL  Jobnsbury  Caledonian  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Gordon  Smith  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  M.  Smith  -  RC 


VIRGINIA 

Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  S.  Rowe  -  FM 
Martinsville  Bulletin 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Stephen  Buckley  -  HR 
Newport  News  Daily  Press/Times-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  D.  Cantrell  -  HR 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star 
Randy  Hargrave  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  W.  Mangum  -  RC 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch/News  Leader 
J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Graham  Woodlief  -  HR 

WASHINGTON 

Bellevue  Joumal-American 
Robert  J.  \Weil  -  RC 
Bellingham  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.C.  Hickman  -  HR 
Centralia  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Underwood  -  HR 
Longview  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ted  M.  Natt  -  HR 
Dlympia  Dlympian 
Pamela  F.  Meals  -  HR 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Virgil  Fassio  -  HR 
Seattle  Times 
Frank  A.  Blethen  -  FM 
Carolyn  S.  Kelly  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Mason  Sizemore  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.A.  Williams  -  HR 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review/Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Cowles  III  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W.  Gormley  -  HR 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Honeysett  -  FM 
Tri-City  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kelso  Gillenwater  -  RC 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 
Charles  C.  Cochrane  Jr  -  HR 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Daily  Mail 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  McGee  -  FM 
Charleston  Gazette 
Park  V.  Chapman  -  HR 
Mrs  W.E.  Chilton  III  -  RC 
Mrs  Thomas  Richman-Poole  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Smith  Jr  -  RC 
Charleston  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  L.  Selby  -  HR 
Clarksburg  Exponent  &  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Cecil  B.  Highland  -  HR 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  A.  Martin  -  SG 
Parkersburg  News  &  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  R.  Hollendonner  -  HR 

WISCONSIN 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Grasskamp  -  HR 
Green  Bay  Pre^-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  B.  Gage  -  HR 
Kenosha  News 
Howard  J.  Brown  -  TH 
Madison  Capital  Times 
Bob  Meloon  -  HR 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Miller  -  RC 
Madison  State  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Burgess  -  FM 
Madison  Capital  Times/State  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clayton  Frink  -  HR 
Milwaukee  Joumal/Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  J.  Heyse  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Kahlor  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  McCollow  -  SG 
Dlympia  Dlympian 
Everett  S.  Landers  -  HR 
Oshkosh  Northwestern 
Mr  &  Mrs  Russell  F.  Sprung  -  HR 


Racine  Journal  Times 
Lorretta  Breslin  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Fusie 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Clifford  -  HR 
Wausau  Daily  Herald 
Sonja  Craig  -  SG 

GUAM 

Agana  Pacific  Daily  News 

Lee  P.  Webber  -  HR 


PUERTO  RICO 

San  Juan  El  Nuevo  Dia 
Mr  &  Mrs  Antonio  Luis  Ferre  -  FM 
San  Juan  Star 
John  A.  Zerbe  -  FM 


MAKE 

rriN 

THE 

BIG  LEAGUES. 


2^  ^ 

VYYYV 


o  you  have  what  it  takes  to  make  a  minor  league  player  into  a 
major  league  star?  Do  you  have  the  tools  and  technology  that  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners  such  as  The  Washington  Post,  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
The  Louisville  Courier  Journal, The  Orange  County  Register  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  have  ?  What  is  the  difference  that  makes  them  winners? 
DataTimes. 

These  papers  use  DataTimes  as  their  newspaper  library  system.  The 
system  that  saves  time  and  money  in  researching,  verifying  facts, 
writing  stories,  archiving  stories  and  keeping  files  current.  If  winners 
like  these,  along  with  60  other  publications,  have  chosen  DataTimes' 
services,  shouldn't  you?  DataTimes,  the  most  flexible,  most  often 
installed  library  system.  Step  up  to  the  big  leagues. 


DataTimes. 

1/800/642-2525 

INTERNATIONAL  ONLINE  NETWORK  •  NEWSPAPER  UBRARY  SYSTEMS 

14000  Quail  Springs  Parkway  •  Suite  450  •  Oklahoma  City.  Ok  73134 

Please  visit  us  at  ANPA  booth  #1670. 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Virgin  Islands  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  Dillman  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ariel  Melchior  Jr  -  HR 


CANADA 

Kitchener-Watarloo  Record 

Mr  &  Mrs  K.A.  Baird  -  HR 
Paul  J.  Motz  -  HR 
London  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Armitage  -  RC 
Montreal  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clark  W.  Davey  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Richardson  -  RC 
Toronto  Star 

Warren  D.  Bingham  -  HR 

David  R.  Jolley  -  FM 

Mr  &  Mrs  Burnett  M.  Thall  -  HR 

Toronto  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Tighe  -  HR 

FRANCE 

International  Herald  Tribune 
Lee  W.  Huebner  -  HR 

Newspaper  Groups 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Decherd  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Moroney  Jr  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  Sheehan  -  RC 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Pete  Kraeger  -  MT 
Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Robert  D.  Ludwig  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Schoemaker  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Werner  Veit  -  HR 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Kalamazoo,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Terry  Sturgeon  -  RC 


BOUTHO 

STERUNG 

Newspaper  Ser\iee 


BROKERS 

APPRAISERS 

DAILIES  -  WEEKLIES 


SUBURBANS  &  SHOPPERS 


Robert  N.  lames  C. 
BOLITHO  STERLING 


4500  Main  -  Suite  927  P.O.  Box  492 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111  Bolivar,  MO  65613-0492 

(816)  932-5310  (417)  326-8700 

Telecopier  (816)  531-7648  Telecopier  (417)  326-8701 


Brill  Media  Co.,  Inc.,  Evansville,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  R.  Brill  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clifton  E.  Forrest  -  FM 
Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Martens  -  HR 
Calkins  Newspapers,  levittown,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Birch  -  HR 
Helen  B.  Calkins  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Grover  Friend 
Sandra  C.  Hardy  -  FM 
Capital  CHies/ABC  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  J.  Meek  -  FM 
Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  IN 
Frank  E.  Russell  -  R(j 
Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  G.  Klein  -  FM 
Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers,  Torrance  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Wafer  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bertram  E.  Winrow  -  HR 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 
David  C.  Copley  -  HR 
Helen  K.  Copley  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Fuson  Jr  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hubert  L.  Kaltenbach  -  HR 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  Des  Moines,  lA 
David  Kruidenier  -  TH 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Cox  -  RC 
Cox  Arizona  Publications,  Inc.,  Mesa,  AZ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  W.  Friedrich  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Scott  -  FM 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Dillon  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Kennedy  -  FM 
Cox  Newspapers,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  J.  Glass  -  RC 
Cox  Newspapers,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Gasterly  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Glover  -  RC 
(Caroline  C.  John  -  FM 
Donrey  Media  Group,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  G.  Bush  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.H.  Patterson  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ross  Pendergraft  -  HR 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Smith  -  HR 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Dorthea  Coccoli  Palsho  -  HR 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  C.  Breese  III  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  L.  Burenga  -  FM 
Peter  R.  Kann  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  L.  Miller  -  RC 
Warren  H.  Phillips  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Shaw  -  FM 
Peter  G.  Skinner  -  HR 
Founders  Newspaper  Group,  Pasadena,  TX 
Thomas  P.  Haley  -  HR 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Irvine,  CA 
Joseph  F.  Barletta  -  SG 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Pensacola,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Flynn  -  HR 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  KY 
Lawrence  B.  Sackett  -  HR 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Cloud,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  M.  Griffin  -  HR 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ 
Robert  T.  Collins  -  SG 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Don  Davidson  -  SG 
Sheldon  Lyons  -  RC 
David  S.  Nett  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  F.  Sherlock  -  SG 
Joseph  P.R.  Welty  -  RC 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Wager  -  SG 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  C.  Dorsey  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  M.  Saas  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vince  Spezzano  -  HR 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Ungaro  -  FM 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Bever  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Bottorf  -  HR 
Suzanne  L.  Bush  -  HR 
Thomas  L.  Chappie  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Clapp  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  Curley  -  SG 
Phil  Currie  -  HR 


Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  J.  Donnelly  -  SG 
Mimi  Feller  -  SG 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Heselden  -  RC 
John  B.  Jaske  -  HR 
Madelyn  P.  Jennings  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Jones  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Myron  Maslowsky  -  HR 
Douglas  H.  McCorkindale  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rollan  D.  Melton  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  F.  Miller  -  SG 
Kathy  Muller  -  SG 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Nusbaum  -  HN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  L.  Overby  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  N.  Palm  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  T.  Stout  -  SG 
Jimmy  L.  Thomas  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wendell  J.  Van  Lare  -  HR 
Cecil  Walker  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  L.  Watson  -  SG 
Susan  V.  Watson  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donn  Wheeler  ^  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.P.  Dinsmoor  White  -  HR 
(Jarolyn  A.  Wimbly  -  FM 
Nancy  Woodhull  -  HR 
Gannett/Florida  Today,  Melbourne,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  J.  Vega  -  SG 
Gannett/USA  Today,  Chicago,  IL 
John  D.  Dickman 
Gannett/USA  Today,  New  York,  NY 
Patricia  Haegele  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Mazzarella  -  SG 
Gannett/USA  Today,  Arlington,  VA 
Cathleen  P.  Black  -  SG 
Thomas  Curley  -  FM 
Thomas  J.  Farrell  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  S.  Prichard  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Quinn  -  RC 
Terry  T.  Travelstead  -  SG 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Chicago,  IL 
Joseph  Frazer 

Gannett/USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Christian  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  Frank  -  HR 
Ray  Gaulke  -  RC 
Brette  Popper  -  RC 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Arlington,  VA 
John  S.  Garvey  -  FM 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland  ME 
Madeline  J.  Corson  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  DiMatteo  -  HR 
Jean  Gannett  Hawley  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Hooper  -  HR 
Garden  State  Newspapers,  Hayward,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Allen  Meath  -  FM 
Gazette  Newspapers,  Janesville,  Wl 
Sidney  H.  Bliss  -  HR 
Marshall  W.  Johnston  -  HR 
Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  KS 
Lloyd  Ballhagen  -  HR 

Hart-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Franklin  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Houston  H.  Harte  -  RC 
Bob  Marbut  -  RC 
Hearst  Corporation,  Albany,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Roger  Grier  -  HR 
Hearst  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Danzig  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  J.  Guittar  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W.  Hopkins  -  HR 
Hollinger,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
(Jonrad  Black  -  HR 
Home  News  Enterprises,  Columbus,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  J.  Bradley  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  N.  Brown  -  HR 
Howard  Publications,  Inc.,  Oceanside,  CA 
Robert  S.  Howard  -  RC 
Independent  Media  Group,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Lavine 
Independent  Media  Group,  New  York,  NY 
Anthony  D.  Knerr  -  HR 
Independent  Media  Group,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wl 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  B.  Gaier  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joel  Labovitz  -  HR 
Independent  Publications,  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Buhsmer  -  HR 
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Mr  S.Mrs  Charles  E.  Catherwood  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  McLean,  III  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Strasburg  -  HR 
Ingartoll  Publications  Co.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Kim  Arnett  -  HR 
Ralph  Ingersoll  III  -  HR 
Robert  M.  Jelenic  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  J.  Leslie  -  HR 
Murray  D.  Schwartz  -  HR 
Knigbt-Ridder,  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
C.W.  Baker  -  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  K.  Batten  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Marvin  B.  Berenblum  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr  -  HR 
Virginia  Dodge  Fielder  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  E.  Fitzpatrick  -  HR 
Jay  T.  Harris  -  RC 
Mr&  Mrs  W.H.  Harwell  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  N.  Hawkins  Jr  -  HR 
Larry  A.  Levine  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  Anthony  Ridder  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  S.  Roth  -  SG 
Robert  F.  Singleton  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Homer  E.  Taylor  -  HR 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Barry  III  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Batten  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  F.  Ryan 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Davenport,  lA 
John  C.  Gardner  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Gottlieb  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Rehberg  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  L.  Rickman  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Riley  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  G.  Schermer  -  FM 
Stuart  H.  Schwartz  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Floyd  Whellan  -  FM 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento,  CA 
James  P.  Smith  -  HR 
Media  General,  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Curtis  Barden  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  W.  Estes  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Evans  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Linen  IV  -  RCC 
kir  &  Mrs  Basil  Snider  Jr  -  HR 
Media  News  Group,  Inc.,  Houston,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  H.  Heath  -  MR 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Dean  Singleton  -  HR 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Susie  Morris  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  S.  Morris  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  S.  Simon  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  B.  Skinner  -  HR 
Morris'Newspaper  Corp.,  Savannah,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Morris  -  HR 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Walter  E.  Bartlett  -  RC 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  deBerniere  Mebane  -  HR 
Thomas  J.  Stultz  -  HR 
New  York  Times  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Katherine  P.  Darrow  -  RC 
James  C.  Lessersohn  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Mattson  -  RC 
New  York  Times  Regional  Group,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Harrison  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jim  Weeks  -  RC 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tobias  J.  Bermant  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  Newhouse  -  HR 
Edwin  F.  Russell  -  RC 

Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc.,  Falmouth,  MA 

Michael  E.  Phelps 

Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc.,  Concord,  NH 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  R.  Dwight  -  RC 
Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Frankfort,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Mitchell  -  HR 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Waterhury,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  M.  Carter  -  HR 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Bushman  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Koon  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Ogden  Nutting  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Nutting  -  HR 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Campbell,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Barker  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  Goodreds  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Ottaway  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  W.  Ryder  -  HR 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  G.  Stone  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  T.  Tache  -  FM 
R.  John  Van  Kleeck  -  HR 
Park  Communications,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  H.  Park  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Rossi  -  FM 
Pioneer  Press  Newspapers,  Wilmette,  IL 
Richard  W.  Gilbert 
Pultizer  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Bulgaris 
Thomas  E.  Jackson 
Pultizer  Publishing  Co.,  SL  Louis,  MO 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Pultizer  -  RC 
Ouincy  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Quincy,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  A.  Oakley 
Sandusky-Notwalk  Newspapers,  Kingsport,  TN 
Alice  Rau  -  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Rau  -  DK 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dudley  White  -  DK 
Schurz  Communications,  Inc.,  South  Bend,  IL 
Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr  -  HN 
James  M.  Schurz  -  MR 
Scripps  Howard,  Denver,  Co 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Estlow  -  SG 
Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  R.  Burleigh  -  TH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gilles  R.  Champagne  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Leser  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  O’  Connell  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Shepherd  -  HR 
Small  Newspaper  Group,  Moline,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Len  R.  Small  -  HR 
Stauffer  Communications,  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Van  Anderson  -  HR 
Kenneth  C.  Bronson  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Stauffer  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  H.  Stauffer  -  HR 
Southam  Inc.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Paul  Wilson  -  HR 
Southam  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Carradine 


Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Fisher  -  FM 
Spenley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Newark,  OH 
Theodore  D.  Griley  II 
Sun  Coast  Media  Group,  Inc.,  Venice,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Derek  Dynn-Rankin  -  RC 
Byron  C.  Vedder 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Tampa,  FL 
S.L.  McCabe  -  HR 
F.  Steve  Sumner  -  HR 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
John  Bauer  -  HR 
J.  Patrick  Doyle  -  HR 
Don  P.  Hicks  -  HR 
Frank  C.  Miles  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Michael  Sheppard  -  HR 
Thomson  Newspapers  hK.,  Framingham,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Merle  Becker  -  HR 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
James  Gleim  -  HR 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Charlotte,  NC 

David  L.  Smith  -  HR 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Canton  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ral[^  J.  Martin  -  HR 
Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.,  Toronto,  ON 
Brian  W.  Slaight  -  HR 
Margaret  L.  Hamilton  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Johnston  -  HR 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  F.  Erburu  -  FM 
Jeffrey  S.  Klein  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Laventhol  -  RC 
Susan  McRae  -  HR 
Lisa  Cleri  Reale  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  L.  Williams  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Wright  -  RC 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Oxnard,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otis  Chandler  -  FM 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Washington,  DC 
Patrick  Butler  -  SG 
Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  R.  Cook  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Madigan  -  HR 
Scott  C.  Smith 


Publishers  &  Circulators 

We  are  currently  distributing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
publications  each  week  to  homes  and  offices  throughout 
Manhattan. 

We  put  your  “time  sensitive  printed  material”  on  the  desk 
of  your  subscribers  each  morning  by  7:00  A. M, 

Are  you  tired  of  the  Post  Office’s  slow  service,  restrictive 
federal  regulations  and  unresponsive  attitude?  Then  — 
TRY  MITCHELL’S. 

We  hand-carry  each  copy  and  provide  a  truly  world  class 
service  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  demanding  markets. 

Mitchell’s 

The  World’s  Finest  Newspaper  Delivery  Service 
P.O.  Box  4040,  New  York,  NY  10163 
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UniMedia  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Jacques  C.  Francoeur  -  FM 
Western  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Yuma,  AZ 
Donald  N.  Soldwedel  -  HR 
Woodward  Communications,  Inc.,  Dubuque,  lA 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Skemp  -  HR 
Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  R.  Lennon  -  HR 
Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Carrollton,  GA 
James  W.  Whitt  Jr  -  HR 
Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Charlottesville,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  Badoud  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Kirkland  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  M.  Yount  Jr  -  HR 
Worell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  T.  George  Washington  -  HR 
Worell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Woodbridge,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ed  Freakley  -  HR 

Companies  &  Organizations 
Serving  the  Industry 

AtM  VisU  Inc.,  Vista,  CA 
John  P.  McMeel  -  HR 
Abiti-Price  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  Linn  MacDonald  -  FM 
Abiti-Price  Sales,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  E.  Barnett  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Barry  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Boughner  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Dorris  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  D.  Griffiths  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  W.E.  Hughes  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Colin  J.  Keeler  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Donald  Martin  -  FM 
James  B.  O’Brien  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rodney  W.  O'Rourke  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Ritter  -  FM 
ACT  III  Publishing,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  C.  Gardner  -  HR 
Paul  David  Schaeffer  -  HR 
Adams  Communications,  Cleanvater,  FL 
Stephen  Adams  -  HR 
Advertising  Age,  New  York,  NY 
David  Persson  -  HE 
Patrick  Reilly  -  HR 
AO/SAT,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
N.S.  Hayden  -  MT 
Adweek,  Chicago,  IL 
Steve  Crane 
Adweek,  New  York,  NY 
Jack  Berkowitz  -  HR 
Gary  Hoenig  -  HR 
Kenneth  L.  Marks  -  PKH 
John  C.  Thomas  Jr 
W.  Pendleton  Tuder  -  PKH 
Adweek,  Dallas,  TX 
J.C.  Kelly  -  HR 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.,  Boston,  MA 
Arthur  F.  Kingsbury  -  RC 
Agence  France-Presse,  Washington,  DC 

Tony  Hileman  -  HR 
L.J.  Lancer  -  HR 
Claude  Moisy  -  HR 

American  Newspaper  Mkts.,  Malibu,  CA 
Peter  Binding  -  HR 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Gary  Kardt  -  HR 
Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  DH 
Leonard  E.  Elliott  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.W.  Melsop  -  HR 
Austin  Co.,  Renton,  WA 
Paul  S.  Chiado  -  RC 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Washington,  DC 
Bruce  W.  Sanford 
Baker  t  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Burlingame  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  Strimbu  Jr  -  HR 
Bank  of  Montreal,  New  York,  NY 
Frank  J.  Golden  -  HR 
John  F.  Shearson  -  HR 
Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  TX 
Ralph  Bubis  -  HR 

Gordon  S.  Black  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Anthony  M.  Casale  -  HR 
Chuck  Blevins  &  Associates  Co.,  Vienna,  VA 
Chuck  Blevins  -  HR 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
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William  H.  Coppock  -  RC 
Boise  Cascade  C^.,  San  Bruno,  CA 
Sean  Terry  -  PKH 
Boise  Cauade  Corp.,  Maitland,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  J.  Woods  -  SG 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  ID 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Peter  Maier  -  WH 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Scot  W.  Dalquist  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  G.  Nadeau  -  WH 
Sandra  Selleseth  -  HR 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  North  Kansas  City,  MO 
John  N.  Bradley  -  SG 
Cheri  Moore  -  HR 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Portland,  OR 
Robert  L.  Bonaparte  -  SG 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Martin  A.  Waller  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  E.  Self  -  FM 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Vancouver,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  R.  Bishman  -  TH 
BolMro-Sterling,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Bolitho  -  HR 
Bowater  Inc.,  Sales  Division,  Jacksonville,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  A.  Mayer  -  DK 
Bowater  Inc.,  Sales  Division,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Randy  Ellington  -  DK 
Bowater  Inc.,  Sales  Division,  Oak  Brook,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  D.  Lamoureux  -  DK 
Bowater  Inc.,  Sales  Division,  Saddle  Brook,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Grant  Burrows  -  DK 
Bowater  Inc.,  Sales  Division,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Barbara  A.  Phenix  -  DK 
Bowater  Inc.,  Sales  Division,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  F.  Cardell  -  DK 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Davis  -  DK 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.R.  Inness  -  PKH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Linkins  -  DK 
Wayne  L.  Mangels  -  DK 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  G.  McMaster  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  L.  Pelton  -  DK 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lincoln  E.  Simpson  -  DK 
Bowater  Inc.,  Sales  Division,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  A.  Sterritt  -  DK 
Branham/Newspaper  Sales,  Chicago,  IL 
Nelson  Hurst 

Branham/Newspaper  Sales,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.D.J.  Lafferty  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  H.  Waddington  -  HR 
Btydon  Media  Senices,  New  York,  NY 
Donald  J.  Brydon  -  HR 
Christopher  Bums,  Inc.,  Salem,  MA 
Christopher  Burns  -  HR 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Chicago.  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  D.  Frost  -  SG 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Tariytown,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.F.  Stringfellow  -  SG 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Seattle,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  L.  West  -  SG 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Grier  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Murphy  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Hugh  Whalen  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.P.  Woodworth  -  SG 
Carter  &  Associates  El  Cajon,  CA 
Winston  S.  Carter  -  HR 
Champion  International  Corp.,  Stamford,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Tiemeyer  -  DK 
'  Champion  International  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Danny  Edwards  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Fey  -  FM 
Champion  International  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  F.  Regan 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Salvatore  -  RC 
Champion  International  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  E.  Bolger  -  HR 
M.  Wm.  McConnell  Jr  -  HR 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Guy  G.  Dufresne  -  HR 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  Dakbrook  Terrace,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Collins  -  FM 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Schirmer  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mackenzie  deB.  Strathy  -  RC 
Continental  Bank,  Chicago,  IL 
James  M.  Tudor 

Creators  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Richard  S.  Newcombe  -  HR 
CWD  &  D,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  C.  La  Fontaine  -  HR 


CWD  &  D,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  V.  Clifford  -  HR 
CWD  &  D,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  States  D.  Tompkins  -  FM 
Daishowa  Forest  Products,  Greenwich,  CT 
Roland  J.  Holub  -  FM 
John  H.  Parish  -  FM 
Daishowa  Forest  Products,  Toronto,  DN 
J.P.  Allingham  -  FM 
C.N.  Keane  -  FM 
Koichi  Kitogawa  -  FM 
John  T.  Davis  &  Assoc.,  Inc.,  FlaggstafI,  AZ 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Davis  -  HR 
Lee  Dirks  &  Associates,  Bimiingham,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  E.  Dirks  -  SG 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  McMullin  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  Van  Essen  -  HR 
Domtar  Industries,  Inc.,  Stamford,  CT 
Lawrence  P.  Gilotte 

R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Barry  Rosenberg 
Duncanson  Investment  Research,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
John  Duncanson  -  HR 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  U.  Brown  -  HR 
John  Consoli  -  HR 
Donald  L.  Parvin  -  HR 
Andrew  Radolf  -  HR 
Gerianne  M.  Smith  -  RP 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  -  HR 
FAMEX,  Inc.,  Novato,  CA 
Joe  Zack  -  HR 

First  Boston  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
James  P.  Rutherford  -  HR 
First  Chicago  Investment  Advisors,  Chicago,  IL 
Anne  L.  Wieboldt 

Fletcher  Challenge  Paper  Co;,  Long  Beach,  CA 

David  L.  Hoyt  -  RC 

Fletcher  Challenge  Paper  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  H.  Pitts  -  RC 
FSP  Paper,  Alsip,  IL 
Cecil  G.  Convey  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  McDonough 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Craine  -  RC 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Elmwood  Park,  NJ 
James  L.  Burke  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Franklin  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  J.  Mayer  -  HR 
Golden  West  Publishing,  Mission  Viejo,  CA 
Douglas  E.  Hanes  -  HR 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  inc.,  Southboro,  MA 
John  F.  Connors,  Jr  -  HR 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc.,  Buffalo,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Doleman  III 
John  W.  Koessler  Jr  -  SG 
Hall  Processing  Systems,  Westlake,  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Graham  Hall  -  FM 
Hare  Associates,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Hare  -  SG 
Harris  Graphics,  Dayton,  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jeff  Elmore  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  S.  Miller  -  HR 
CJ.  Hatcher  &  Associates,  Chester  Springs,  PA 
Carol  I  Jordan  Hatcher  -  ST 
Highlander  Publications,  City  of  Industry,  CA 
Ronald  R.  Redfern  -  HR 
Mel  Hodell  Media  Broker,  Inc.,  Montclair,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mel  Hodell  -  HR 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  Lenexa,  KS 
Beau  Campbell  -  HR 
W.S.  Coulson  -  HR 
InteiMedia  Partners,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Don  Diehl  -  HR 
Leo  J.  Hindery  -  HR 
Alan  D.  Mutter  -  HR 

Irving  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glen  C.  Atkins  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  R.  Coudert  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  N.  Kirk  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  D.  Miller  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Stiles  -  RC 
KDN  Corp.,  Wyomissing,  PA 
Charles  H.  Weidman  -  SG 
Paul  Kagan  Associates,  Irvine,  CA 
Tom  Adams  -  HR 
King  &  Ballow,  Nashville,  TN 
Robert  L.  Ballow  -  HR 
R.  Eddie  Wayland 
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King  Futures,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  D’Angelo  -  HR 
Ted  Hannah  -  HR 
Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Atwell  -  HR 
J.S.  Hermon  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  J.  Kruger  II  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Porteous  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.J.  Thomson  -  HR 
Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.A.  Badenock  -  HR 
Mr&MrsW.L.  Hart  -  HR 
M.P.  Mansfield  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.C.  McCutcheon  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.J.  Munck  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.P.  Phelps  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.D.  Walls  -  HR 
Kyodo  News  Service,  New  York,  NY 
Ichiro  Saita  -  HR 

LJL  Times/Wash.  Post  News  Service,  Washington,  DC 
Douglas  A.  Gripp  -  RC 
London  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  George  Shannon  Jr  -  HR 
Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Rodney  P.  Keeney  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Keim  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  E.  Landon,  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Herbert  Partridge  -  HR 
linduy  Publishing,  Inc.,  Cheyenne,  WY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  D.  Lindsey  -  HR 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Jesse  E.  Levine  -  HR 
MAN  Roland  Inc.,  Middlesex,  NJ 
Edward  R.  Padilla  -  HR 

James  Maclaren  Industries,  Inc.,  Buckingham,  QC 
Jock  E.  Coulson  -  RC 
Bruce  W.  Little  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Raby  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  C.  Westphal  -  RC 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited,  Vancouver,  BC 
Eric  Lauritzen  -  RC 

Management  Planning,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Lester  K.  Hunt  -  HR 

Marketing  &  Media  Decisions,  New  York,  NY 
David  W.  Bentley  -  HR 
McCaitin  Media  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dallas,  TX 
Tom  Bartleh  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  McCartin  -  HR 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Carmen  Willix  -  HR 

Million  Market/Times  Mirror  Marketing,  New  York,  NY 
G.  Kingsley  Anthony  -  HR 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Ronald  N.  Beck  -  RC 
Peter  L.S.  Currie  -  RC 
Peter  W.  Davidson  -  RC 
Anthony  E.  Hull  -  RC 
Martin  Kent  -  RC 
Steven  Rattner  -  RC 
William  Morrow  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Ellis  Cose 

Mutual  Ins.  Co.  Ltd.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  L.  O'Brien  -  RC 
National  Westminister  Bank  USA,  New  York,  NY 
Rob  Constable  -  RC 
Elizabeth  Hope  -  RC 
Leonard  Maddox  -  RC 
Ellen  Marshall  -  RC 
Fernando  Viana  -  RC 
New  York  Times  Syn.  Sales,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Karl  Horwitz  -  HR 
News  Media  Corp.,  Rochelle,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Tompkins  -  RC 
Newsprint  Sales  Ltd.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  H.  Elebash  -  FM 
Leighton  S.  Jordan  -  HR 
Newsprint  South  Sales  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  William  Price  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Reynolds  -  HR 
Nielun  &  Nielsen,  Inc.,  Pomona,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Nielson  -  HR 
DNE  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Albert  A.  Taber  -  HR 
Page  Co-op,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Charles  Berky  -  HR 
Papeit  Companies,  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
S.W.  Papert  Jr  -  HR 
S.W.  Papert  III  -  HR 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  M.  McDevitt  -  HR 
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Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Charles  H.  Russell  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Shiver  -  HR 
Parade  Puhlications,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Meyer 
Parade  Publications,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Anderson  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  C.  Green 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  H.  Johnson  -  HR 
Elizabeth  Manigan  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  McNulty  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carlo  Vittorini  -  HR 
John  A.  Park,  Jr  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  NC 
John  A.  Park  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  Leigh  Park  -  HR 
Powell  River-Alberni  Sales,  Huntington  Beach,  CA 
J.M.  Bayles 

Powell  River-Albemi  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Bradley  -  HR 
Powell  River-Albemi  Sales,  Lynwood,  WA 
R.B.R  Barker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Harris  -  MR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  Stryker  -  HR 
Presstime,  Chicago,  IL 
Elaine  Purnell 
Arlene  Sulkin 
Presstime,  New  York,  NY 
Peter  L.  Uhry  -  HR 

Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  Maplewood,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Winkworth  -  HR 
Publishers  Equipment  Company,  Rockford,  IL 
George  F.  Derby  -  HR 
Publishers  Equipment  Company,  Dallas  TX 
Evans  Kostas  -  HR 

Quebec  and  Dnatario  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines.  ON 

Mr  &  Mrs  Merlin  L.  Bundy 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jihn  E.  Houghton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  McNally 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  J.  Rosebush 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Steel 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.R.  Williams 
Quipp  Systems,  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
Ben  Brunnberg  -  HR 


Garlad  D.  Reilly  Associates,  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  -  HR 
Reuters,  San  Diego.  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clarence  Zaitz  -  FM 
Reuters,  New  York,  NY 
John  C.  DePrez  -  RC 
Andrew  M.  Nibley  -  HR 
Reuters,  Plano,  TX 
Travis  Hughs  -  RC 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust,  N.B.,  Providence,  Rl 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kevin  M.  Lavalla  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  V.  Lenher  -  HR 
Rockvnll  International,  Chicago,  IL 
Harry  Andree 

Mr  &  Mrs  Pat  Boylan  -  HR 

Pat  Cassady 

Frank  Chancio 

Henry  Cobb 

Bill  Corbett 

Al  Gevis 

Don  Johnston 

Frank  Jurenka 

Mike  Kienzie 

Les  Kraft 

Rick  Luzzi 

Tim  Mercy 

George  Mishos 

Don  Prentice 

Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  Young  -  HR 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  G.  Blackfield  -  FM 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  McKeown  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  S.  Tomlinson  -  HR 
Scripps  Howard  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Darryl  M.  Wharton  -  SG 
Seyfaith,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 

San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  L.  Ford  -  RC 

Seyfaith,  Shaw,  Fainveather  &  Geraldson,  Chicago,  IL 
Andrew  R.  Laidlaw 
Richard  D.  Ostrow 
David  Bennet  Ross 
Michael  J.  Rybicki 


How  many  undeserved  radar  tickets 
were  issued  last  year? 

a)  1,012,317  b)  649,119  C)0  d)  No  one  knows 


Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  d)  No  one 
knows.  Over  ten  million  tickets  were  issued 
last  year.  Some  experts  say  up  to  thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  them  were  incorrect. 

Here’s  why 

You  may  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but 
traffic  radar  doesn’t  tell  the  operator  which 
vehicle  he  is  clocking.  The  radar  unit  dis¬ 
plays  one  number.  That’s  all.  It  might  be 
the  closest  car,  it  might  be  the  fastest  car,  it 
might  be  the  biggest  car.  Or  it  might  not 
The  operator  has  to  decide. 

And  since  radcir  operators  are  human, 
they  don’t  always  guess  right.  Even  if  only 
one  percent  of  the  tickets  issued  last  year 
were  wrong,  that’s  one  hundred  thousand 
undeserved  tickets. 

Free  report 

Our  engineers  had  to  know  every  detail 
about  traffic  radar  before  they  could  design 
Escort  and  Passport,  the  most  respected 
names  in  radar  detection. 

Now  we’ve  released  a  report  that  explains 
radar  and  radar  errors,  in  plain  language. 
And  it’s  yours  free.  Just  call  us  toll-free  or 
mail  the  coupon. 


FOR  FREE  REPORT 
ON  TRAFFIC  RADAR 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

l-800-543-160a 

For  mail  coupon  to: 

Cincinnati  Microwave 
Department  959149 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249 

Please  send  me  your  free  report 
TFtAFFIC  RADAR:  How  it  works,  and 
why  it  gets  wrong  readings. 
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Jeremy  P.  Sherman 
Sandra  P.  Zemm 
Silha  Associates,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  A.  Silha  -  RC 
Simmons  Communications,  Stamford,  CT 
Steven  J.  Simmons  -  HR 
Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Oregon  City,  OR 
James  Perrell  -  RC  ^ 

Robert  Rinehart  -  RC 
Karen  Rustan  -  RC 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Tisdale  -  RC 
Southeast  Publishers  Newsprint  Sales,  Marietta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.B.  DeLashmet  -  RC 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Kapuskasing,  ON 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederic  A.  Campling  -  HR 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Armstrong  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  G.  Davies  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mike  Leonard  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Barry  F.  Richardson  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  D.  Robb  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Schalk,  Jr  -  HR 
Star  Publications,  Inc.,  Chicago  Heights,  IL 
Norm  Rosinski 

Stone  Container  Corp.,  Oallas,  TX 
John  W.  Bair  -  HR 
Stone  Newsprint,  Scottsdale,  AZ 

Eli  Babcock 
Tom  Sullivan  -  HR 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Elsener 
Larry  Fleischam 
Ann  Kamanski 
Debbie  Korzeniowski 
Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  Carlstadt,  NJ 
Michael  W.  Mylett  -  HR 
TNI  Partners,  Tuscan,  AZ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Whipple  -  HR 
Todd  Publications,  Austin,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  K.  Todd  -  HR 
Touche  Ross,  New  York,  NY 
James  W.  Brockardt  -  HR 
Treasure  Chest  Adv.  Co.,  College  Park,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Andrews  -  HR 
Tribune  Media  Services,  Orlando,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Reed  -  DK 
TV  Data.  Glens  Falls,  NY 
Robert  R.  Newell  -  HR 

United  Media,  New  York,  NY 

Keith  Anderson  -  HR 
Gary  Baldwin 
Irwin  Breslauer  -  HR 
Brad  Bushell  -  HR 
David  Hendin  -  HR 
Robert  Roy  Metz  -  HR 
Charles  Steckhouse  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  A.  Vonetes  -  HR 
United  Press  International,  Washington,  DC 
Richard  L.  Cohen  -  HR 
Mark  Estero  -  HR 
Dwight  Geduldig  -  HR 
Jack  Graeme  -  HR 
A.  Scott  Hults  -  HR 
Al  Rossiter,  Jr  -  HR 
Paul  Steinie  -  HR 

United  Press  International,  Chicago,  IL 
Robert  Kieckhefer 

United  Press  International,  Detroit,  Ml 
Bruce  Babiarz  -  HR 

United  Press  International,  Columbus,  OH 
John  Kady  -  HR 

U.S.  Suburban  Press,  Inc.,  Schaumberg,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  P.  Hanson  -  SG 
Robert  J.  Noga 
Jessie  B.  Solomon 
James  P.  Thavis 
Urban  &  Amoc.,  Sharon,  MA 
Christine  D.  Urban  -  HR 
Vista  Magazine,  Coral  Gables,  FL 
Coleman  Travelstead  -  HR 
Arturo  Villar  -  HR 
J.N.  Wells  (■  Co.,  Oak  Brook,  IL 
Joe  N.  Wells  -  HR 
Charles  C.  Wells  -  HR 
Swede  Swenson  -  HR 
Xerox  Corp.,  Stamford,  CT 
David  Kearns  -  HR 
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Arthur  Young  &  Co.,  Richmond,  VA 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Daly  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Henley  -  HR 


Government  &  Associations 


ANCAM,  Forth  Worth,  TX 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  D.  Horton  -  RC 
American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Winter  -  HR 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumburg,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  David  Keil  -  FM 
Michael  J.  Lavery  -  FM 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Toronto,  ON 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Foy  -  HR 
Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Keith  Kincaid  -  HR 
CCNAA,  Washington,  DC 
Daniel  Hwang  -  HR 
Jeff  Yao  -  HR 
CCNAA,  Chicago,  IL 
Eddy  Hsia 

CCNAA,  New  York,  NY 

James  M.  Chang  -  HR 
Foundation  for  American  Communications, 

Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Cox  -  HR 
Doug  Ramsey  -  HN 

Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  IL 
David  L.  Bennett  -  HR 
Inland  Press  Assn.,  Park  Ridge,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Carlsen 
INAME,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reggie  R.  Hall  -  HR 
INAME,  Raleigh,  NC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  D.  Crisp  -  HR 
Int'l  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Reston,  VA 
Robert  J.  Kasabian 

Michigan  Press  Association,  Lansing,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  M.  Hoyt  -  HR 
National  Assn,  of  Black  Journalists,  Baltimore,  MD 
Mr  &  Mrs  DeWayne  Wickham  -  HR 
National  Cable  Television  Assn.,  Washington,  DC 
Douglas  R.  Watts  -  HR 
National  Newspaper  Assn.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Simonson  -  HR 
National  Press  Foundation,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Yount  -  PH 
New  England  Newspaper  Assn.,  Salem,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Morley  L.  Piper  -  RC 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  Bogart  -  RC 
James  Dunaway  -  HR 
Charles  M.  Kinsolving,  Jr  -  HR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  C.  Standen  -  RC 
Peter  M.  Winter  -  RC 
Nihon  Shinbun  Kyokai,  Reston,  VA 
Hyde  Sakata  -  HR 

Dhio  Newspaper  Assn.,  Columbus,  DH 
Kenneth  L.  Drum  -  HR 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
Harrisburg,  PA 
Timothy  M.  Wijliams  -  HR 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Chicago,  iL 
Vivian  Vahiberg 
SNPA,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reg  Ivory  -  HR 
Washington  Journalism  Center,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Julius  C.  Duscha  -  HR 


Coiieges  &  Universities 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ 
Dr.  W.  Parkman  Rankin  -  HR 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY 
Joan  Konner  -  HR 
Howard  University,  Washington,  DC 
Orlando  L.  Taylor  -  HR 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Ml 
Stan  Soffin 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  IL 
Edward  P.  Bassett 

Rochester  Inst,  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Hacker  -  HR 
Norman  A.  Miles  -  MT 


University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA 
A.  Stephen  Montiel  -  HR 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 
Warren  K.  Agee  -  HR 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 
Reese  Cleghorn  -  HR 
Frank  Quine  -  HR 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
Jonathan  Friendly  -  HR 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Edwin  Emery  -  HR 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MD 
James  D.  Atwater 
James  Caddy  Wilson  -  HR 
University  of  Dregon,  Eugene,  DR 
Arnold  H.  Ismach  -  HR 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  TN 
Kelly  Leiter  -  HR 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Jeffrey  -  HR 
Maxwell  McCombs  -  SG 


Members  &  Guests 


Argus  Co.  Newspapers,  Johannesbug,  S.  Africa 
Peter  McLean  -  FM 
Knight  Foundation,  Akron,  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Creed  C.  Black  -  HR 
Morris  J.  Levin  Law  Dffices,  Washington,  DC 
Morris  J.  Levin  -  HR 
Memphis  City  Schools,  Memphis,  TN 
William  W.  Herenton  -  HR 
Resource  Integration  systems.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  DN 
Derek  Stephenson  -  HR 
Times  Media  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Mulholland  -  HR 
United  States  Army,  Fort  McPherson,  GA 
General  Colin  L.  Powell  -  HR 
Wine  Institute,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  De  Luca  -  HR 


Other  Guests 

Robert  P.  Clark  -  FM 

Roy  M.  Cockburn  -  FM 

Mr  &  Mrs  Banks  Leonard  -  TH 


Key  to  Hotels 

BP  —  Buckingham  Plaza 

DK  —  Drake 

FM  —  Fairmont 

FS  —  Four  Seasons 

HE  —  Hotel  21  East 

HN  —  Hotel  Nikko 

HR  —  Hyatt  Regency 

MT  —  Marriott 

MR  —  Mayfair  Regent 

PH  —  Palmer  House 

PKH  —  Park  Hyatt 

RP  —  Raphael 

RCC  —  Racquet  Club  of  Chicago 

RC  —  Ritz-Carlton 

SG  —  Swiss  Grand 

TH  — Tremont  Hotel 

UCC  —  University  Club  of  Chicago 

WH  —  Whitehall  Hotel 
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Colombian  judge  targeted  by  drug  lords 
—  and  located  by  Detroit  News  —  sues 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  Colombian  judge  who  was 
targeted  for  death  by  a  drug  cartel  has 
sued  the  Detroit  News,  which  re¬ 
vealed  in  February  that  she  was  being 
hidden  in  the  Detroit  area  under  dubi¬ 
ous  security. 

Judge  Consuelo  Sanchez-Duran 
and  her  husband,  Augusto  Sanabria, 
claimed  in  the  lawsuit  filed  April  6  that 
their  lives  were  endangered  and  they 
were  defamed  by  a  Feb.  12  column 
about  the  judge’s  presence  in  Detroit. 

In  his  column,  writer  Peter  Wald- 


meir  revealed  that  Sanchez  —  who 
fled  Colombia  last  summer  under 
death  threats  from  the  Medellin 
cocaine  cartel  —  was  living  under  her 
own  name  in  a  suburban  Southfield 
apartment,  guarded  only  by  employ¬ 
ees  of  a  private  security  firm. 

Waldmeir  said  he  revealed  the 
judge’s  whereabouts  because  of  the 
threat  she  represented  to  innocent 
bystanders.  The  newspaper  said  it 
printed  the  column  only  after  alerting 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  the 
State  Department  and  Detroit  police 


that  it  would  be  running  the  story. 
(E&P),  March  4,  Page  11.) 

In  their  lawsuit,  the  couple  said  the 
story  “was  unnecessary  and  danger¬ 
ous,  recklessly  placing  [them]  and  the 
general  public  in  a  position  of  harm.’’ 

They  are  asking  for  $10,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  in  the  suit  filed  in  Wayne  County 
Circuit  Court.  Named  as  defendants! 
are  the  newspaper,  columnist  Wald¬ 
meir  and  executive  editor  Robert  H. 
Giles. 

In  a  column  that  appeared  the  day 
(Continued  on  page  126) 


Ownership  changes 


Three  Alabama  weeklies  with  a 
paid  circulation  of  11,116  have  been 
sold  to  corporations  whose  principal 
stockholder  is  Hershel  Lake  of  Pu¬ 
laski,  Tenn. 

The  newspapers  are  the  Times-Rec- 
ord  of  Fayette,  with  4,257  circulation; 
the  Pickens  County  Herald  of  Carroll¬ 
ton,  with  4,045  circulation;  and  the 
Hamilton  Progress,  with  2,8 14  circula¬ 
tion. 

Sellers  were  Macon  W.  Gravlee  Jr. 
and  David  Poynor  of  Fayette. 

Mid-South  Newspapers  Inc.  is 
owned  by  Lake  and  concluded  the 
purchase  of  the  Progress  in  March. 
The  Progress  has  been  discontinued 
following  the  sale. 

Lake  is  forming  new  corporations 
to  publish  the  Times-Record  and  the 
Herald. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services  of  Troy, 
Ala.,  represented  the  sellers. 

m  i|i  « 

The  Herald  News  Group  of  Merrill¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  has  been  purchased  by 
Cordell  Publications  Ltd.  of  Dallas. 

Included  in  the  transaction  are  five 
shoppers  and  a  cooperative,  and  four 
paid-circulation  weekly  newspapers: 
The  Hobart  Gazette,  7,000  circula¬ 
tion;  Merrillville  Herald,  4,000  circu¬ 
lation;  Lake  Station  Herald,  3,000  cir¬ 
culation;  and  the  Portage  Journal- 
Press,  4,000  circulation. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Robert 
N.  Bolitho  of  Bolitho-Sterling  News¬ 
paper  Service,  Kansas  City  and  Boli¬ 
var,  Mo. 


Bulletin  in  Belen  has  been  sold  to  the 
Raljon  Publishing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
California-based  Cooke  Media 
Group,  headed  by  Washington  Red¬ 
skins  owner  Jack  Kent  Cooke. 

The  sellers  were  Walt  and  Ken 


Green,  who  purchased  the  newspaper 
in  April  1988. 

Last  November  the  Greens  sold  the 
Deming  Headlight,  Ruidoso  News 
and  Socorro  Defensor-Chieftain  to 
Cooke  Media. 


March  1989 

CORDELL  PUBLICATIONS,  LTD. 

has  acquired  the  following  publications 

THE  HERALD  NEWS  GROUP 
Merrillville,  Indiana 

AREAWIDE  MEDIA,  INC. 
Salem,  Arkansas 

FINDAHOME,  INC. 

Mobile,  Alabama 

$5,000,000  Senior  Term  Credit 
$1,350,000  Equity  Capital 

We  are  pleased  to  have  served  as  financial  advisor 
and  an  investor  in  these  transactions. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PARTNERS,  LTD. 


The  Valencia  County  (N.M.)  News- 


NCNB  Plaza  Suite  2300  Dallas,  Texas  75202  (214)651-9180 
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IN  BRIEF 


UPl  reporter 
joins  Miami  Heraid 

Neil  Roland,  who  was  laid  off  as  an 
investigative  reporter  for  United 
Press  International,  will  join  the 
Miami  Herald  as  investigative 
reporter  in  its  Fort  Lauderdale 
bureau. 

Roland,  37,  who  has  won  several 
investigative  reporting  awards,  in¬ 
cluding  one  from  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  Writers  in  1986,  has 
also  worked  for  the  Army  Times. 

35-nation 
meeting  on 
Helsinki  Accords 

Thirty-five  nations  engaged  in 
implementing  the  Helsinki  Accords 
are  meeting  in  London  April  18-May 
1 2  to  consider  East- West  communica¬ 
tions  issues. 

The  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  is  one 
of  a  series  set  up  at  the  Vienna  meet- 


Neuharth 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


be  traveling  by  their  offices. 

ABC/Capital  Cities  head  Thomas 
Murphy  responded  through  a 
spokeswoman  that  while  his  salary  is 
on  the  public  record,  the  company 
does  not  release  tax  returns. 


Gartner 


(Continued  from  page  28) 


Gartner,  also  editor  of  the  Daily 
Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa,  told  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Iowa  Newspaper  Associa- 


Boycott 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


paper  apologizes  for  an  editorial  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  reservation  system. 

“1  do  have  plans  to  respond,”  said 
Margaret  Figert,  editor  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  on  the  Rose*'ud  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation.  “But  I  don’t 
think  that  freedom  of  speech  should 
be  apologized  for.” 


ing  in  January  and  is  the  first  to  con¬ 
sider  these  topics:  the  improvement 
of  the  circulation  of,  access  to  and 
exchange  of  information;  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  information;  the 
improvement  of  working  conditions 
for  journalists. 

Leonard  Marks,  former  director  of 
USIA  and  legal  counsel  to  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee,  is  chair¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  delegation.  Gerald  War¬ 
ren,  San  Diego  Tribune,  is  the  official 
representative  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

I  PI  officers 
re-elected  to 
U.S.  committee 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  April  13, 
officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
Gene  Roberts,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
chairman;  Seymour  Topping,  New 
York  Times,  vice  chairman;  David 
Laventhol,  Times-Mirror,  secretary; 
and  Gene  Giancarlo,  treasurer. 


The  only  executive  actually  to 
respond  in  person  was  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  chairman  and  president  Warren 
H.  Phillips. 

Phillips  said  Neuharth’s  column 
was  “interesting”  but  he  declined  to 
be  specific  about  his  own  tax  bill. 

“I’ll  say  this,”  he  said.  “I’ve  never 
used  a  tax  shelter,  and  I  have  a  fairly 
simple  return  since  almost  all  my 
income  is  salary  and  bonus.  I  pay  a 


tion  on  April  7  that  he  was  figuring  the 
difference  in  the  economics  of  televi¬ 
sion  and  newspapers. 

“The  combined  salary  of  Tom  Bro- 
kaw  and  Bryant  Gumbel  exceed  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  Ames  Daily 
Tribune,”  Gartner  said.  “On  the 
other  hand,  of  course,  the  profit  of  the 
Daily  Tribune  exceeds  the  profit  of 


About  two  dozen  people  picketed 
the  newspaper’s  Mission  office 
recently  to  protest  a  Feb.  15  editorial 
in  which  Figert  said  she  agreed  with 
remarks  made  Feb.  1 1  by  state  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Roger  Tellinghuisen. 

Tellinghuisen,  in  a  speech  covering 
several  aspects  of  state  and  tribal  rela¬ 
tions,  called  reservations  “a  divisive 
system  of  government”  that  had  out¬ 
lived  their  usefulness. 

Figert’s  editorial,  titled  “Telling¬ 
huisen  Right  to  Say  Bye  to 


Three  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors: 
H.D.S. Greenway,  Boston  Globe; 
William  Block,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette;  and  Howard  H.  Hayes, 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise. 

Anthony  Day,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Gerald  Warren  were  re-elected  to 
the  board.  John  McMeel  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  owner  of  A&M 
Vista  newspapers  in  California,  was 
named  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Hugh  Patterson,  Little  Rock  Gazette. 


K-R  may 
raise  debt 


Knight-Ridder  Inc.  has  filed  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  a  shelf  registration  for  up  to 
$500  million  in  debt  securities. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  be  used 
for  general  corporate  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  refinancing  of  indebtedness 
and  funding  for  working  capital  needs. 

The  securities  will  be  offered  either 
directly  by  the  company  or  by  under¬ 
writers,  which  may  include  (Joldman 
Sachs  &  Co. 


lot  —  and  I  pay  it  often.” 

Neuharth,  too,  eschews  tax  shel¬ 
ters,  which  he  called  “unseemly, 
maybe  even  unpatriotic.” 

In  his  column,  Neuharth  celebrated 
his  big  tax  bite. 

“The  bigger  my  income  tax  is,”  he 
wrote,  “the  better  I  like  it.  All  my 
adult  life.  I’ve  celebrated  when  that 
bill  went  up  because  that  meant  my 
income  went  up  even  more.” 


NBC  News.” 

Gartner,  who  lives  part  time  in 
New  York  and  part  time  in  Des 
Moines,  said  he  was  having  trouble 
keeping  up  with  the  Ames  newspaper. 

“So  they  sent  me  a  subscription, 
and  a  bill,”  Gartner  said.  “That’s 
why  we’re  making  money  and  NBC 
isn’t.”  —  AP 


Reserves,”  discussed  problems  on 
the  reservation  and  described  “a  fed¬ 
eral-tribal  system  that  many  Indians 
themselves  claim  doesn’t  work.” 

The  Lakota  Times,  an  Indian-oper¬ 
ated  newspaper  published  at  Martin 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 
reported  April  4  that  many  Rosebud 
residents  were  angered  by  the  edito¬ 
rial. 

The  group  threatened  to  boycott 
advertisers  unless  the  paper  prints  a 
front-page  apology.  —  AP 
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Orleans 


ANRA  Technical  Exposition  and  Conference 
..  New  Orleans,  LA  June  10-14 


New  Orleans,  the  city  of  celebration  is  the  site  for  this  year's  annual  ANPA/TEC  Exposition  and 
Conference.  Come  celebrate  with  EflrP  by  placing  your  advertising  message  in  our  three  key 
issues  tied  to  this  great  industry  eventi  ^ 


IH  E&fP  Planning  Issue  ~  May  13, 1989  This  issue,  published  a  month  before 

the  main  event,  is  a  favorite  among  conference  attendees.  It  is  in  the  format  of  a  pullout  section 
within  the  regular  EfifP  issue  and  is  used  by  our  readers  to  plan  their  convention  time.  It  lists  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  what  they  will  be  featuring  at  their  booths  with  sp>ecial  emphasis  on  "what's  new"  in  the  industry. 

Your  ad  here  will  reach  high-quality  prospects  who  plan  their  time  carefully  and  will  therefore  ensure  high- 
quality  traffic  at  your  exhibit.  Additionally,  your  ad  here  promotes  your  products  and  services  to  the  entire  list 
of  newspajjer  products  and  service  buyers  who  subscribe  to  and  receive  C8fP  regularly. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  —  rind  out  about  our  "Exhibitor's  Personal  Memo"  offer  for  the  Planning  Issue!  It's  a 
new  feature  designed  to  bring  manufacturers  and  buyers  closer  together.  Call  your  local  E8CP  ad  rep  and  get  all 
the  details!  Closings:  Space  —  Nay  1,  Ad  Naterial  —  Nay  3 


E&fP's  Conference  Issue  —  June  10,  1989 


_  This  "at  the  show"  issue 

will  be  distributed  at  the  conference  (in  both  exhibit  halls)  and  of  course,  it  will  go  to  the  complete 
list  of  E&P  subscribers.  This  issue  gives  your  ad  message  added  exposure  because  it  will  have  an 
impact  on  quality  buyers  at  the  show  as  well  as  those  who  couldn't  make  it  to  the  show  —  our  regular 
subscribers.  The  NEWS/TEC  environment  of  this  issue  provides  the  ideal  showcase  for  your  products 
and  enhances  your  ad  message  both  with  conference  attendees  and  at  newspaper  plants  around  the 
country.  ^  Closings:  Space  —  Nay  30,  Ad  Naterial  —  June  1 


EfieP's  Post  Conference  Issue  —  June  17,  1989 


Your  ad  in 

this  issue  serves  to  welcome  your  prospects  home  and  immediately  reminds  them  of  what 
they  saw  at  your  booth.  Your  ad  here  utilizes  the  techniques  of  a  sales-call  follow-up  leaving  a 
y  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  returning  attendees.  The  editorial  focus  is  on  the  high- 
^  lights  of  the  conference,  giving  your  ad  the  right  setting  to  impress  those  pros[>ects  who  did 
not  attend  the  conference.  Closings:  Space  —  June  7,  Ad  Naterial  —  June  9 


Ensure  greater  impact  on  buyers  and  prospects 
with  a  strong  and  focused  advertising  campaign 
in  all  three  ESeF  "TEC"  issues! 


SALES  OFFICES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
415  *421 ‘7950 


LOS  ANGELES 
213  *382  *6346 


News  videos 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

hit.  A  Eurasian  woman  doctor  and  a  war  correspondent 
fall  in  love  during  the  Korean  War. 

The  Mean  Season  (1985) — Kurt  Russell,  Mariel 
Hemingway,  Richard  Masur,  Richard  Jordan;  directed  by 
Philip  Borsos;  Thom  EMI/HBO  Home  Video.  A  burned- 
out  Miami  police  reporter  is  used  by  a  serial  killer.  Based 
on  former  Miami  reporter  John  Katzenbach’s  novel. 

Meet  John  Doe  (1941)  —  Gary  Cooper,  Barbara  Stan¬ 
wyck,  Walter  Brennan,  Edward  Arnold;  directed  by 
Frank  Capra;  Media  Home  Entertainment.  A  “sob  sister” 
columnist  invents  a  suicide  note  from  “John  Doe”  and  her 
unscrupulous  publisher  parlays  it  into  a  hoax  on  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  Natural  (1984)  —  Robert  Redford,  Robert  Duvall, 
Glenn  Close,  Barbara  Hershey,  Kim  Basinger;  directed 
by  Barry  Levinson;  RCA/Columbia  Pictures  Home 
Video.  Duvall  is  Max  Mercy,  the  sportswriter  as  corrupt 
power  broker,  in  the  story  of  an  enigmatic  ballplayer. 

Nothing  Sacred  (1937)  —  Fredric  March,  Carole  Lom¬ 
bard,  W^ter  Connolly,  Charles  Winninger;  directed  by 
William  Wellman;  Hollywood  Home  Theater.  A  smart- 
guy  reporter  goes  to  small-town  Vermont  to  exploit  a 
young  woman’s  pending  death  in  this  classic  black  com¬ 
edy. 

The  Odd  Couple  (1966)  —  Jack  Lemmon,  Walter 
Matthau,  John  Fiedler,  Herb  Edelman;  directed  by  Gene 
Saks;  Paramount  Home  Video.  Matthau  is  the  infamous 
Oscar  Madison,  New  York’s  sloppiest  sportswriter,  in  this 
demiclassic  adaptation  of  Neil  Simon’s  Broadway  hit. 

The  Pride  of  the  Yankees  (1942)  —  Gary  Cooper,  Teresa 
Wright,  Walter  Brennan,  Babe  Ruth;  directed  by  Sam 
Wo^;  Key  Video.  Touching  film  biography  of  Lou  Geh¬ 
rig  with  Brennan  excellent  as  Sam  Blake,  the  sportswriter 
who  befriended  the  first  baseman. 

Superman  (1978)  —  Christopher  Reeve,  Gene  Hack- 
man,  Marlon  Brando,  Margot  Kidder,  Trevor  Howard; 
directed  by  Richard  Donner;  Warner  Home  Video.  The 
life  of  Clark  Kent,  from  Krypton  to  The  Daily  Planet. 
High-gloss  craft  punctuated  by  satire.  Three  sequels  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Sweet  Smell  of  Success  (1957)  —  Burt  Lancaster,  Tony 
Curtis,  Martin  Milner,  Susan  Harrison;  directed  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Mackendrick;  MGM/UA  Home  Video.  A  mean- 
spirited  Broadway  columnist,  seeking  to  thwart  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  marriage,  elicits  the  aid  of  a  broken-down  publicist. 
Just  great. 

Violets  Are  Blue  (1986)  —  Sissy  Spacek,  Kevin  Kline, 
Bonnie  Bedelia;  directed  by  Jack  Fisk;  RCA/Columbia 
Pictures  Home  Video.  A  newsmagazine  photographer 
comes  back  to  her  oceanside  hometown  and  rekindles  her 
old  flame,  who  is  now  the  editor  of  the  local  newspaper. 

Woman  of  the  Year  (1942)  —  Spencer  Tracy,  Katherine 
Hepburn,  Fay  Bainter,  William  Bendix;  directed  by 
George  Stevens;  MGM/UA  Home  Video.  First  Spence- 
Kate  teaming  finds  a  down-to-earth  New  York 
sportswriter  romancing  a  high-toned  political  analyst. 
Witty  classic. 

Below  is  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  important  newspa¬ 
per  films  that  have  not  yet  been  converted  to  video,  but 
rate  a  look  on  the  late  show: 

Five  Star  Final  (1931),  with  Edward  G.  Robinson  in 
charge  of  a  scandal  rag;  Mr.  Deed  Goes  to  Town  (1936), 
with  Jean  Arthur  as  a  tough  reporter  whose  heart  is  soft¬ 
ened  by  the  sincere  attention  of  Gary  Cooper’s  Longfel¬ 
low  Deeds;  Libeled  Lady  (1936),  with  Spencer  Tracy  as  a 


scheming  editor  who  crusades  against  an  heiress;  Stanley 
and  Livingstone  (1939),  with  Tracy  as  reporter  adventurer 
H.  M.  Stanley ;  The  Adventures  of  Mark  Twain  (1945),  with 
Fredric  March  as  frontier  editor  Samuel  Langhome  Clem¬ 
ens  in  his  salad  days;  So  Well  Remembered  (1947),  with 
John  Mills  as  a  factory-town  editor  crusading  for  better 
living  conditions;  Call  Northside  777  (1948),  with  James 
Stewart  as  a  reporter  who  believes  a  convicted  man  is 
innocent;  Ace  in  the  Hole  (1951),  with  Kirk  Douglas  as  a 
ruthless  reporter  at  a  New  Mexico  mine  disaster;  Park 
Row  (1952),  Sam  Fuller’s  tough-talking  yet  affectionate 
look  at  the  New  York  newspaper  world  of  the  late  19th 
century;  Deadline  U.S.A.  (1952),  with  Humphrey  Bogart 
as  a  managing  editor  confronting  the  pending  sale  of  his 
paper  (those  at  shaky  p.m.  dailies,  take  notice);  The  Tar¬ 
nished  Angels  (1958),  with  reporter  Rock  Hudson  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  life  of  a  barnstorming  pilot;  -30-  (1959),  Jack 
Webb’s  campy  look  at  one  night  in  the  life  of  a  big-city 
sheet  (kind  of  a  hoot);  Gaily  Gaily  (1%9),  with  Beau 
Bridges  as  Ben  Hecht  in  his  days  as  a  cub  reporter  in 
Chicago,  and  the  second  remake  of  The  Front  Page  (1974), 
with  Jack  Lemmon  as  Hildy  Johnson  and  Walter  Matthau 
as  Walter  Burns. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  important  representation  of  brash 
arrogance  by  a  guy  who  thinks  a  press  card  can  get  him  any¬ 
thing  was  by  Ben  Lyon  in  I  Cover  the  Waterfront  (1933). 

James  Stewart  began  his  career  playing  reporters.  In  his 
first  film,  a  Spencer  Tracy  melodrama  called  Murder  Man 
(1935),  he  plays  a  cub  reporter  with  the  improbable  name 
of  “Shorty,”  and  months  later  played  reporters  in  The 
Next  Time  We  Love  (1936)  and  The  Gorgeous  Hussy  (1936). 
Murder  Man  was  not  a  really  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
business.  Listen  to  this:  Tracy  plays  a  dipsomaniacal  ace 
reporter  who  can  smell  homicide  at  50  staggers  (thus  the 
title)  and  snarls  his  criminology-altering  exclusives  into  a 
Dictaphone  for  his  faithful  secretary  —  that’s  right, 
secretary  —  to  transcribe  while  he  tests  the  human  limits 
of  bourbon  consumption. 

Other  reporters  were  played  by  Fredric  March  in  There 
Goes  My  Heart  (1938),  James  Mason  in  Thunder  Rock 
(1942),  James  Cagney  in  Johnny  Come  Lately  (1943),  Dick 
Powell  in  It  Happened  Tommorow  (1944),  Alan  Ladd  in 
Chicago  Deadline  (1949),  Warren  Beatty  in  The  Parallax 
View  (1974),  Burt  Lancaster  as  dime  novelist  and  reporter 
Ned  Buntline  in  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Indians  (1976),  Dustin 
Hoffman  in  Agatha  (1979),  John  Malkovich  and  Nicholas 
Gage  in  Eleni  (1985),  and  Chevy  Chase  in  Fletch  (1986). 

You  probably  could  have  guessed  that  Bette  Davis 
chewed  the  scenery  as  a  reporter  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  role  came  up  in  1935  with  Front  Page  Woman.  Other 
female  reporters  were  portrayed  by  Joan  Bennett  in  Con¬ 
firm  or  Deny  (1941),  Barbara  Stanwyck  in  To  Please  a  Lady 
(1950),  Patricia  Neal  in  Washington  Story  (1952),  Janet 
Leigh  in  Living  It  Up  (1954)  and  Shirley  MacLaine  in  John 
Goldfarb,  Please  Come  Home  (1964). 

Women  editors  and  publishers  were  portrayed  by  Irene 
Dunne  in  Cimarron  (1931),  Katherine  Hepburn  in  A 
Woman  Rebels  (1936),  Ginger  Rogers  in  Lady  in  the  Dark 
(1944),  Claudette  Colbert  in  Texas  Lady  (1955),  Susan 
Hayward  in  Top  Secret  Affair  (1957),  and  Maria  Schell  in 
the  remake  of  Cimarron  (1960). 

Other  editors  were  played  by  Clark  Gable  in  After  Office 
Hours  (1935)  and  Teacher’s  Pet  (1958),  Will  Rogers  in  Life 
Begins  at  Forty  (1935),  Randolph  Scott  in  Fort  Worth 
(1951),  Walter  Pidgeon  in  The  Sellout  (1952),  Jack  Haw¬ 
kins  in  Front  Page  Story  (1954)  and  Eliot  Crown  in  City 
News  (1983). 

Heretofore  unmentioned  publishers  were  played  by 
Noel  Coward  in  Scoundrel  (1935),  Clark  Gable  in  Wife  vs. 
Secretary  (1936),  Edward  G.  Robinson  in  Unholy  Partners 
(1941),  James  Stewart  in  Bell,  Book  and  Candle  (1958), 
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Edmond  O’Brien  in  The  Man  Who  Shot  Liberty  Valance 
(1%2),  Hal  Holbrook  in  Natural  Enemies  (1985)  and  Jeff 
Bridges  in  Jagged  Edge  (1985). 

The  general  portrait  of  a  war  correspondent  has  not 
been  the  same  since  James  Woods  played  the  tacky 
Richard  Boyle  in  Salvador  (1986).  Print  war  correspon¬ 
dents  have  been  portrayed  by  John  Wayne  in  I  Cover  the 
War  (1937),  Michael  Redgrave  in  Thunder  Rock  (1942), 
Burgess  Meredith  as  Ernie  Pyle  in  The  Story  of  G.l.  Joe 
(1945),  Arthur  Kennedy  in  Lawrence  of  Arabia  (1962), 
Robert  Mitchum  in  Anzio  (1968),  Diane  Keaton  in  Reds 
(1981)  and  Michael  Murphy  in  The  Year  of  Living  Danger¬ 
ously  (1983).  Another  true-life  war  correspondent  can  be 
seen  in  theaters  this  year  when  Gregory  Peck  plays 
Ambrose  Bierce  covering  Mexican  revolutionaries  in  The 
Old  Gringo. 

Columnists  have  been  essayed  by  Lee  Tracy  in  Advice 
to  the  Lovelorn  (1933),  Paul  Muni  in  Hi,  Nellie  (1934),  Jack 
Benny  in  Broadway  Melody  of  1936  (1935),  Clifton  Webb  in 
Laura  (1944),  Barbara  Stanwyck  in  Crime  of  Passion 
(1957),  Deborah  Kerr  as  Sheilah  Graham  in  Beloved  Infidel 
(1959),  Paul  Newman  in  A  New  Kind  of  Love  (1963),  John 
Belushi  cutting  a  large  figure  across  Mike  Royko’s  Chi¬ 
cago  territory  in  Continental  Divide  (1981)  and  Jack 
Nicholson  as  a  fascimile  of  Carl  Bernstein  in  Heartburn 
(1986). 

Joseph  Cotten  played  perhaps  the  most  famous  critic  in 
films,  Jedediah  Leland,  who  gets  fired  by  his  old  friend, 
the  increasingly  megalomaniac  Charles  Foster  Kane,  for 
panning  Kane’s  wife’s  opera  act  in  Citizen  Kane. 

Other  critics  were  played  by  Roland  Young  in  The 
Guardsmen  (1931),  Louis  Fazenda  in  Once  in  a  Lifetime 
(1932),  Pat  O’Brien  in  In  Caliente  (1935),  Monty  Woolley 
in  The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner  (1941),  Cary  Grant  in 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  (1944),  David  Niven  in  Please  Don’t 
Eat  the  Daisies  (1960),  Bob  Hope  in  Critic’s  Choice  (1%3), 
Sorrell  Booke  in  Bye  Bye  Braverman  (1968)  and  Mel 
Brooks  in  History  of  the  World  —  Part  I  (1981). 

Heretofore  unmentioned  sportswriters  include  Ronald 
Reagan  —  who  was  an  actual  radio  sportscaster  in  Des 
Moines  and  Chicago  —  in  Swing  Your  Lady  (1938),  Dick 
Powell  in  Right  Cross  (1950),  Keenan  Wynn  in  Angels  in 
the  Outfield  (1951),  Paul  Stewart  in  Deadline  U.S.A.,  Gre¬ 
gory  Peck  in  Designing  Woman  (1957)  and  Robert 
Mitchum,  who  looks  a  tad  sleepier  than  usual  with  the 
prospect  of  covering  a  boxing  kangaroo,  in  Matilda  (1978). 

Among  the  many  made-for-television  movies  about 
newspaper  people  are  two  horror  entries  starring  Darren 
McGavin  as  Carl  Kolchak,  a  gabby  reporter  who  has  a 
knack  of  turning  up  monsters.  The  Night  Stalker  (1971), 
The  Night  Strangler  (1972)  and  a  subsequent  short-lived 
series.  Recent  notables  include  The  Hears!  and  Davies 
Affair  (1985)  with  Robert  Mitchum  and  Virginia  Madsen, 
and  Scandal  Sheet  (1985)  with  Burt  Lancaster  and  Pamela 
Reed. 


McMullin  joins  Lee  Dirks 

Norman  McMullin,  current  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association  and  a  former  executive  with  the  Inger- 
soll  and  Woodward  newspaper  groups,  has  become  a  vice 
president  of  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  specializes  in  assisting  newspa¬ 
per  owners  in  selling  their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 

McMullin,  54,  was  president  of  Suburban  Newspapers 
of  Greater  St.  Louis  from  April  1987  to  November  1988. 

For  21  years  prior  to  joining  Suburban,  McMullin 
worked  for  Woodward  Communications  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


About  Awards 


SNA  winners.  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
announced  the  winners  of  its  annual  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  awards  contest  during  the  group’s  recent  advertis¬ 
ing  conference  in  Dallas. 

First  place  for  best  in-paper  publication  promotion  went 
to  the  Northwest  Herald,  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.,  in  Category 
A,  under  50,000  circulation  category;  the  HalifaxIPlymp- 
ton  Reporter,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  Category  B,  50,000- 
125 ,000  circulation  category;  and  the  Contra  Costa  Times, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  in  Category  C,  over  125,000  circula¬ 
tion  category. 

First  place,  best  sales-promotion  materials,  went  to 
Patuxent  Publishing  Co.,  Columbia,  Md.,  Arundel  News¬ 
papers,  Herndon,  Va.;  and  the  Pioneer  Press,  Wilmette, 
Ill. 

The  winners  for  best  regular  ROP  advertising  section 
were  Imprint  Inc.,  West  Hartford,  Conn,  and  Sun  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  Overland  Park,  Kan. 

Best  regular  classified  advertising  section:  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror,  Leesburg,  Va. 

Best  special  general-interest  promotion  section:  Lee’s 
Summit  Journal,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.;  Fauquier  Demo¬ 
crat,  Warrenton,  Va.;  and  Richmond  Hill  Liberal,  Missis¬ 
sauga,  Ont. 

Best  special  shopping  area  promotion  section:  OakviUe 
Beaver,  Mississauga,  Ont.;  North  Shore  News,  N.  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.;  and  Contra  Costa  Times. 

Best  single  ad,  black  and  white:  Natchez  Democrat, 
Natchez,  Miss.;  the  Star,  Chicago  Heights,  III.;  and  Lou¬ 
doun  Times-Mirror. 

Best  single  ad,  one  or  two  colors,  plus  black  and  white: 
Laurel  Leader,  Columbia,  Md.;  Old  Colony  Memorial, 
Plymouth,  Mass.;  Reston  Connection,  Reston,  Va. 

Best  single  ad  using  process  color:  Southeast  Missou¬ 
rian,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  The  Suburban,  Cote  St.  Luc, 
Quebec;  and  the  Mississauga  News,  Mississauga,  Ont. 

Best  cover  design:  the  Springfield  Virginian,  Reston, 
Va.;  Fauquier  Democrat,  Warrenton,  Va.;  DeKalb 
NewsISun,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Best  ad  series:  Princeton  Packet  Inc.,  Princeton,  N.J.; 
Fax,  Somerville,  Mass.;  and  Rocheville  Gazette,  Gai¬ 
thersburg,  Va. 

Best  signature  page  or  signature  section:  Natchez 
Democrat;  Dearborn  Press  &  Guide,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Best  graphically  designed  classified  section:  St.  Charles 
Chronicle,  St.  Charles,  Ill.;  Dearborn  Press  &  Guide;  and 
Mississauga  News. 

Paul  Miller  Journalism  Award.  Louis  D.  Boccardi, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
received  the  Paul  Miller  Journalism  Award  for  1989,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Oklahoma  State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting. 

Olive  Branch  Awards.  Randolph  Ryan  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Deborah  Blum  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
were  the  newspaper  winners  of  Olive  Branch  Awards,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  New  York  University’s  Center  for  War, 
Peace  and  the  News  Media;  the  Editor’s  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee;  and  the  Writers’  and  Publishers’  Alliance.  The 
awards,  which  are  presented  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
books  and  television,  honor  outstanding  coverage  of  the 
arms  race  and  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 
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Publisher's  death 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

Conover  lost  $200,000  that  season 
alone. 

Wavering  alongside  the  festivals 
was  the  newspaper.  A  jump  in  price 
from  350  to  500  at  the  end  of  1988 
prompted  some  store  managers  in  the 
area  to  discontinue  its  sale. 

By  February  of  this  year,  rumors 
about  the  financial  instability  of  Con¬ 
over’s  company  began  to  spread.  The 
publisher  pulled  in  the  reins  on  the 
Eagle  even  tighter,  and  more  employ¬ 
ees,  including  some  who  had  been 
with  the  paper  since  its  inception, 
were  let  go. 

On  Friday,  March  31,  Exposition 
Planners  and  subsidiary  corpora¬ 
tions,  Don  Conover  Communications 
and  the  German  Alps  Festival  Inc., 
•filed  for  protection  from  creditors 
under  Chapter  1 1  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

Conover  spent  part  of  Saturday  at 
his  attorney’s  office  in  Albany  and 
met  with  the  general  manager  of  the 
ski  resort  where  the  festivals  were 
held.  He  met  with  others  on  Sunday 
and  then  disappeared.  Monday  he 
could  not  be  found  when  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  area,  the  Daily  Mail, 
called  for  a  comment  on  the  Chapter 
11  filing. 

Monday  night  he  was  found  dead. 

The  day  after  Conover’s  own  sui¬ 
cide,  the  Eagle  hit  the  stands  with  a 
story  on  how  he  had  “died  sud¬ 
denly.’’  No  further  details  were  given 
of  the  death,  and  the  only  mention  of 
his  other  troubles  was  a  reference  to 
his  having  “opted  to  restructure  his 
business  financially  under  Chapter  1 1 
proceedings.’’  The  six-paragraph 
story  appeared  on  Page  One  in  a  black 
box;  it  was  accompanied  by  a  mug 
shot  but  no  headline. 

An  Eagle  staff  writer  who 
requested  anonymity  said  the  staff 
had  debated  whether  to  run  the  photo 
with  the  story.  He  refused  to  say  who 
had  written  the  article. 

Conover  began  his  journalism 
career  as  a  messenger  boy  at  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call.  He 
moved  up  to  telegraph  editor  by  the 
time  he  was  24,  working  full  time 
while  completing  courses  at  Muhlen¬ 
berg  College.  In  1954  he  received  the 
Pennsylvania  Publishers  Association 
award  for  Page  One  makeup. 

He  also  had  a  public  relations 
career  in  Brooklyn.  Former  employ¬ 
ees  said  one  of  his  coups  was  a  promo¬ 
tion  for  a  Brooklyn  bank,  for  which  he 
had  assembled  a  number  of  former 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  for  a  photo  for 
which  he  was  promised  the  front  page 


of  a  New  York  City  newspaper. 

To  his  everlasting  regret,  the  photo 
was  “bumped”  when  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew  resigned. 

According  to  the  Chapter  1 1  filing. 
Exposition  Planners  had  assets  of 
$1.5  million  when  Conover  died,  and 
liabilities  of  $2.2  million.  There  was 
money  owed  to  a  bank,  to  beer 
distributors,  and  for  state  and  federal 
taxes. 

Conover  was  laid  out  in  a  funeral 
home  in  Hunter  on  April  6,  but  his 
family  members  were  in  surrogate 
court,  haggling  over  the  will  and  the 
future  of  the  tattered  remains  of 
Exposition  Planners. 

Conover  left  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter.  His  last  will,  dated  in 
November  of  1988,  left  his  estate  to 
his  grandchildren  and  named  his 
attorney  as  executor.  The  family 
objected,  wanting  to  enter  into  pro¬ 
bate  an  earlier  will  that  named  his  son 
Eric  to  the  position. 

Eric  and  his  brother-in-law 
Anthony  Albert  had  both  worked  for 
Exposition  Planners,  but  were  dis¬ 
missed  about  a  year  ago.  A  number  of 
Conover’s  employees  attended  the 
hearing,  along  with  attorneys  for  the 
family  and  some  of  the  creditors. 

Eric  Conover  took  the  stand, 
attempting  to  show  that  he  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  the  newspaper’s  and 
the  festival’s  affairs  and  preparing  a 
reorganization  plan. 

He  failed.  Under  cross-examina¬ 
tion  by  Conover’s  attorney  he  admit¬ 
ted  under  oath  that  he  did  not  know 
how  much  money  the  festivals  lost, 
how  much  the  payroll  was,  nor 
indeed  —  on  the  day  before  it  was 
due  —  whether  there  was  money  to 
pay  it. 

He  also  testified  that  his  father 
drank  heavily  and  that  his  parents 
were  having  marital  problems. 

Various  parties  to  the  case  shuttled 
in  and  out  of  chambers  during  the 
recess  and  conducted  hastily  con¬ 
vened  conferences  in  hallways  and 
side  rooms. 

A  compromise  was  hammered  out. 
Israel  Slutzky,  a  semiretired  general 
contractor  from  Hunter,  was  named 
administrator  for  the  estate. 

All  parties  pledged  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  festivals  will  continue. 
Slutzky  has  assumed  control  quickly. 
The  Eagle  has  appeared  on  schedule 
in  the  weeks  after  Conover’s  death. 

The  bottom  line,  however,  will  be 
how  much  money  can  be  found  to 
infuse  into  the  business  and  how  the 
reorganization  plan  will  fare  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court. 

The  final  chapter  of  Conover  Com¬ 
munications  has  yet  to  be  written. 


Cancer 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


and  has  not  found  any.  There’s  been 
nothing  that  has  been  done  on  respon¬ 
sible,  scientific  basis  that  has  shown” 
illnesses. 

Aamodt  said*  journalists  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  accident  can  participate  in 
the  study  by  writing  for  question¬ 
naires  from  “CHAMP,”  P.O.  Box 
652,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  12946. 


Legally  speaking 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


pass  constitutional  muster. 

You  can  appreciate  that  unconsti¬ 
tutionality  counts  as  a  serious  flaw. 
Can  it  be  cured?  By  all  means.  So  long 
as  the  publisher  consents  to  proceed 
on  a  no-fault  basis,  limiting  the  issue 
to  falsity,  the  problem  is  removed. 
The  publisher  can  never  be  forced  to 
yield  his  constitutional  defenses. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Court 
did  not  guarantee  that  relying  on  con¬ 
stitutional  protections  would  be  free 
of  cost,  or  without  its  problems,  or 
even  easy.  What  it  did  say  was  that,  in 
the  regimen  of  strict  liability,  free 
expression  suffers  badly  and  strict 
liability  must  end. 

You  have  seen  the  results  of  a  Sulli¬ 
van-free  legal  climate  in  both  litiga¬ 
tion  and  journalistic  terms  from  our 
neighbor  to  the  north  and  from  our 
recent  history  in  the  South.  You  can 
appreciate  what  a  full-scale  regres¬ 
sion  might  produce.  However,  a  care¬ 
fully  drafted  declaratory  judgment 
process  that  permits  the  publisher  to 
retain  his  constitutional  protections  is 
worth  considering  seriously. 

WSU  names  Keel 

Vernon  A.  Keel,  professor  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  Grand  Forks,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Elliott  School 
of  Communication  at  Wichita  (Kan.) 
State  University. 

Keel  will  begin  work  at  WSU  this 
summer. 

The  Elliott  School  was  founded  last 
year  on  the  basis  of  a  $7.6-million 
grant  from  local  businessman  Oliver 
Elliott  and  his  wife  Betty. 

North  Dakota’s  School  of  Commu¬ 
nication  was  founded  in  1984  under 
Keel’s  direction,  and  the  WSU  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  structured  in  a  similar 
way. 
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When  it  comes  to  the  newspaper  business  and  the  people  who  make 
it  work,  the  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book 
is  the  source. 

Chock-full  of  information,  the  Year  Book  carries  over  250,000 
newspaper  facts  —  from  the  publisher’s  name  right  down  to  the  type 
of  equipment  used  in  their  printing  plants.  All  of  this  information 
provided  in  the  following  seven  detailed  sections: 


DAILY  NEWSmPERS  PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


U.S.  WEEKLIES  ...  U.S.  SPECIAL 
SERVICE  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN 
CANADA 


NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


SYNDICATED  SERVICES  AND 
NEWS  SERVICES 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT, 
SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES 


ORGANIZATIONS,  INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


To  order  your  copy  of  the  1989  Editor  &  Publisher  International 
Year  Book,  simply  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $70.00  ($63  00 
each  for  orders  of  five  or  more)*  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book 
Department,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  Ybrk,  NY  10011. 


Rates  are  for  U.S.  and  Canada  only.  All  other  countries  $90.00  each, 
ALL  REMITTANCE  IN  U.S.  DOLLARS 


ANFA 


11  West  19th  Street  •  New  Ybrk,  N.Y  10011  •  212  675  4380 
PAX#  212  929  1259 


Entertainment 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

variety  of  fresh  pastas  as  well  as  meat  and  seafood  offer¬ 
ings. 

The  Chicago  of  the  previous  century  survives  in  the 
form  of  the  BerghofT,  17.  W.  Adams  (427-3170),  a  popular 
Loop  landmark  that  features  German  cuisine,  beef  and 
steaks,  and  its  own  light  and  dark  beer. 

Unlike  most  sports-related  restaurants,  Harry  Caray’s, 
33  W.  Kinzie  (465-9269)  offers  pretty  good  food  —  partic¬ 
ularly  the  chops  and  Italian  specialties  —  as  well  as  a  glut 


of  memorabilia.  When  the  Cubs  are  in  town  for  a  day 
game,  Caray  frequently  enlivens  the  bar  at  dinner. 

For  last  call  in  Chicago,  any  publisher  who  has  newspa- 
pering  in  his  or  her  blood  should  make  the  rounds  —  and 
biiy  some  rounds  —  at  Riccardo,  437  N.  Rush  (787-2874) 
and  the  Billy  Goat  Tavern,  430  N.  Michigan  (222-1525).  The 
two  are  right  around  the  corner  from  each  other,  and  both 
lie  in  the  shadow  of  Chicago’s  two  major  dailies. 

The  pricier  of  the  two,  Riccardo,  is  ostensibly  an  Italian 
restaurant  though  one  rarely  sees  a  journalist  make  it  past 
the  bar,  and  Goat’s  is  a  shot-and-a-beer,  “cheezeboogah, 
cheezeboogah”  joint,  where  printers,  beat  reporters  and 
high-priced  columnists  alike  can  gripe  about  the  state  of 
their  profession. 


Dining 


(Continued  from  page  20) 


presentation.  Of  two  menus  —  $58  and  $74  —  the  more 
expensive  features  eight  courses  of  the  restaurant’s  best 
dishes.  Despite  its  basement  location,  the  dining  room 
manages  to  be  warm  and  welcoming,  and  side  booths 
decidedly  romantic. 

Morton’s,  1050  N.  State  St,  (Newberry  Plaza),  266,  4820. 

Home  to  Chicago’s  finest  steaks,  Morton’s  has  lost  its 
uniqueness  now  that  it  has  sprouted  branches  all  over  the 
country.  Morton’s  most  serious  fans  argue  endlessly  over 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  crisp  hash  browns  and  the 
immense  baked  potatoes.  Besides  the  tender  porterhouse, 
strip,  and  filet  steaks,  Morton’s  serves  good  veal  and 
immense  lobsters.  Grand  Marnier  souffle  crowns  the 
dessert  list.  Visit  Morton’s  only  with  an  insatiable  hunger 
and  high  tolerance  for  crowds,  cacaphony,  and  choles¬ 
terol.  This  is  the  old  Midwest  trencherman  tradition  done 
with  panache.  Reservations  are  not  taken  at  peak  hours 
except  for  large  groups,  so  plan  on  going  early  or  late. 

Le  Perroquet,  70  E.  Walton  St.,  944-7990. 

A  Chicago  institution,  Le  Perroquet’s  set-price  — 
$48.50  —  menu  still  delights  with  its  classic  first-course 
vegetable  mousse  and  seafood  combination  as  well  as  a 
small  but  satisfying  wine  list.  Crisply  professional  service 
stands  firmly  in  the  French  tradition.  Ownership  changed 
several  years  ago  but  the  standards  remain  as  high  as  ever. 

La  Tour,  800  N.  Michigan  Ave.  (Park  Hvatt  Hotel),  280- 

2330. 

Because  of  its  status  as  a  hotel  dining  room,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  French  restaurant  does  not  always  get  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Chef  Jeff  Jackson  has  a  skilled  hand  and  a  keen 
eye  for  detail.  His  food  always  displays  great  invention, 
and  dishes  such  as  fresh  sturgeon  with  scallop  mousse  or 
roast  squab  with  marrow  mousse  are  unforgettable,  both 
for  themselves  and  for  their  elaborate  vegetable  garnishes. 

House  of  Hunan,  535  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  329-9494. 

You  would  have  to  go  to  China  to  find  much  better  food 
than  that  cooked  in  the  kitchens  of  this  superior  restau¬ 
rant.  Be  sure  to  ask  the  waiter  what  fresh  fish  the  restau¬ 
rant  is  offering  that  night,  and  ask  for  it  steamed  with  brown 
sauce,  bean  curd,  ginger,  and  black  mushrooms.  You  may 
have  to  take  some  time  to  pull  out  all  the  fish’s  bones,  but  it 
will  be  worth  the  effort.  Tasty  steamed  dumplings  and  a 
good  array  of  cold  appetizers  add  to  the  meal’s  pleasures. 
Spicy  Hunan  beef  and  twice-cooked  pork  are  perennial 
favorites,  and  smoked  tea  duck  offers  special  perfume. 


Beyond  downtown’s  temples  of  haute  cuisine,  a  vast 
array  of  traditional  American  and  intriguing  ethnic  eating 
spots  lie  within  easy  reach  of  downtown  hotels.  Getting  a 
cab  to  and  from  these  places  is  generally  easy,  and  a 
restaurant  will  always  call  a  cab  if  the  street  is  not  a  main 
thoroughfare  crowded  with  them. 


Italian 

Chicago’s  Italian  eating  scene  has  improved  markedly 
now  that  pizza  is  not  the  only  Italian  food  Chicagoans 
crave. 

Trattoria  Gianni,  1711  N.  Halsted  St.,  266-1976. 

As  close  to  the  original  as  you’re  likely  to  find  outside  its 
native  land,  Gianni’s  appeals  with  freshness  and  deep 
flavors.  Appetizers  in  particular  attract  with  careful  prepa¬ 
ration  and  wide  variety.  Pasta  courses  are  big  enough  to 
share,  especially  before  a  meat  or  seafood  entree.  Cocoa- 
dusted  tiramisu  and  espresso  make  lingering  in  the 
crowded  dining  room  a  pleasure.  Gianni  still  accepts  no 
credit  cards,  so  be  sure  to  have  traveler’s  checks  or  cash. 
(Those  who  have  been  away  from  Chicago  for  a  long  time 
will  be  amazed  to  see  the  redevelopment  under  way  along 
this  part  of  Halsted  Street.) 

Bella  Luna,  525  W.  Monroe  St.,  993-7744. 

Located  just  north  of  Union  Station,  Bella  Luna  serves 
a  very  contemporary  version  of  Italian  cuisine.  Even  the 
lasagna  is  a  work  of  art,  a  multicolored,  striped  noodle 
wrapped  around  cheeses  and  sitting  in  a  pool  of  tomato 
and  meat  sauce.  Desserts  startle  with  their  beautiful 
arrangements. 

Sole  Mio,  917  W.  Armitage.,  477-5858. 

If  you  can  bear  the  wait,  you  will  discover  good  service 
and  well-executed  modem  Italian  food  in  this  renovated 
building.  The  pizzas  alone  are  worth  the  cab  ride,  espe¬ 
cially  the  roasted  garlic  and  onion  version.  The  antipasto 
plate  redefines  the  genre  with  its  intensely  flavored  vege¬ 
tables  and  meats.  Grilled  meats  satisfy,  as  do  pastas.  Save 
room  for  desserts,  particularly  the  cannoli,  a  welcome 
departure  from  the  traditional  sweet  cheese-stuffed  shell. 
No  reservations. 

Rosebud  Cafe,  1500  W.  Taylor  St.,  942-1117. 

Celebrities,  politicians,  and  sports  figures  flock  here  to 
feast  on  succulent  versions  of  old-fashioned  but  absolutely 
fresh  Italian- American  food.  Go  with  a  crowd  and  share  a 
large  round  of  appetizers  such  as  steamed  mussels  or 
sausage  and  peppers.  Cavatelli  with  Italian  broccoli  sauce 
and  pasta  squares  in  filetto  sauce  pair  well  together.  Rose¬ 
bud  bakes  the  city’s  best  chicken  Vesuvio,  a  Chicago 
original  with  lots  of  garlic  and  roast  potatoes.  For  the  best 
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dinner,  ask  the  waitress  what  Alex,  the  chef-owner,  has 
made  special  that  night.  Beware  of  overordering  because 
portions  are  invariably  immense.  Although  Rosebud  takes 
reservations  for  its  crowded,  noisy  dining  room,  patrons 
often  have  to  wait  for  tables  in  this  hugely  popular  spot. 

Chinese 

Moon  Palace,  2206  S.  Wentworth  Ave.,  791-1228. 

This  restaurant,  a  crowded  upstairs  room  of  no  distinc¬ 
tion,  attracts  a  large  crowd  of  local  Chinese  and  cogno¬ 
scenti.  A  leading  light  in  Chicago’s  Chinatown,  it  cooks 
classic  Mandarin  and  Cantonese  dishes  expertly.  Don’t 
miss  the  duck  braised  with  black  mushrooms  or  the  mu- 
shu  pork. 

Szechuan  House,  600  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  642-3900. 

When  it  tries,  it  can  equal  its  elder  brother  House  of 
Hunan  across  the  street,  but  Szechuan  House’s  superior 
ambiance  makes  it  a  good  choice  for  Chinese  food,  espe¬ 
cially  at  lunch  when  it  serves  an  extensive,  reasonably 
priced  buffet  of  excellent  foods  that  avoid  the  usual  pitfalls 
of  steam-table  dining. 

American 

Because  of  nutritional  concerns  and  the  availability  of 
all  sorts  of  new  foods,  American  dining  has  been  evolving 
into  novel  forms,  and  Chicago’s  American  cooking  is  no 
exception. 

Prairie,  500  S.  Dearborn  St.  (Omni  Morton  Hotel),  663- 

3200. 

Specializing  in  native  Midwestern  foods.  Prairie  has 
garnered  more  than  a  little  publicity.  Decorated  in  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  designs  and  motifs,  the  dining  room  is  itself 
an  art  object.  Grilled  chicken,  lake  perch,  and  buffalo 
could  not  sound  more  native  American,  but  their  sauces 
and  accompaniments  turn  them  into  new  discoveries. 

The  Eccentric,  159  W.  Erie  St.,  787-8390. 

You  might  not  recognize  the  name  of  this  new  place 
immediately,  but  Chicagoans  have  taken  it  to  their  hearts 
because  it’s  Oprah  Winfrey’s  restaurant.  Crowded  from 
the  moment  it  opened  its  doors  in  February,  the  barnlike 
space  seats  hundreds;  nevertheless,  waits  of  up  to  two 
hours  for  a  table  are  common.  The  food  has  turned  out 
surprisingly  well,  an  eclectic  combination  of  grilled  meats, 
seafood,  and  pasta.  Appetizers  lack  consistency,  but  by  all 
means  try  the  chocolate  or  butterscotch  pot  de  creme  for  a 
simple  and  sensuous  dessert. 

Chestnut  Street  Grill,  845  N.  Michigan  Ave.  (Water  Tower 

Place  Mezzanine),  280-2720. 

A  recent  menu  revision  has  left  intact  the  essential 
character  of  this  Chicago  version  of  San  Francisco’s 
Tadich  Grill.  The  open  kitchen  grills  fresh  fish  compe¬ 
tently,  and  the  fried  calamari  with  their  potato-based  tartar 
sauce  are  among  the  tenderest  anyplace.  Seek  out  the 
macadamia  nut  tart  or  the  cappucino  ice  cream  cake  for  a 
rich  dessert.  A  California  wine  list  maintains  the  restaur¬ 
ant’s  American  flavor. 

Japanese 

Honda,  540  N.  Wells  St.,  923-1010. 

This  five-level  building  boasts  America’s  first  kushiyaki 
bar  where  chefs  grill  or  deep  fry  patrons’  seafood,  meat, 
and  vegetable  selections  and  serve  them  right  across  the 
counter.  Other  rooms  serve  more  standard  Japanese  fare. 

Suntory,  13  E.  Huron  St.,  664-3344. 

The  city’s  most  elegant  Japanese  restaurant  boasts  a 
stunning  shabu-shabu  room  where  patrons  cook  their  own 
meals  in  a  cauldron  of  bubbling  stock.  Kimono-clad  wait¬ 


resses  are  not  all  Japanese,  so  there’s  not  always  a  lan¬ 
guage  barrier. 

Mexican 

Chicago’s  Mexican  community  counts  all  parts  of  Mex¬ 
ico  among  its  heritage,  so  the  city’s  Mexican  restaurants 
reflect  the  full  range  of  Mexican  foods. 

Su  Casa,  49  Ontario  St.,  943-4041. 

One  of  the  city’s  oldest  Mexican  restaurants,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  best.  Many  old  favorites  still  have  a  place  on  the 
menu.  New  dishes  such  as  chicken  fajitas  —  a  preparation 
of  chicken  meat  strips  rolled  in  a  tortilla  —  stand  far  above 
the  versions  served  elsewhere,  and  nothing  else  compares 
with  Su  Casa’s  dry  and  icy  margarita. 

Frontera  Grill,  445  N.  Clark  St.,  661-1434. 

This  small  and  very  crowded  spot  claims  to  be  the  most 
authentic  Mexican  restaurant  in  the  city.  Run  by  a  young 
couple  who  have  published  a  cookbook  after  years  of 
research  in  Mexico,  the  Frontera  Grill  attracts  a  young  and 
eager  crowd  who  relish  out-of-the-ordinary  Mexican  fare. 
Since  they  take  reservations  for  large  parties  only,  waits 
for  tables  stretch  on  into  the  night. 


Courtyards  of  Plaka,  340  S.  Halsted  St.,  263-0767. 

This  southernmost  restaurant  of  the  Greektown  strip 
enjoys  a  good  reputation  for  its  consistently  well-prepared 
food  and  its  upscale  ambiance.  Its  spinach-cheese  pie  and 
other  phyllo-pastry-wrapped  selections  may  be  the  city’s 
best.  Other  standard  Greek  and  Greek-American  dishes 
abound.  Despite  its  superior  quality,  Plaka  charges  no 
more  than  other  Greektown  spots. 

Spanish 

Cafe-Ba-Ba-Reeba!,  2024  N.  Halsted  St.,  935-5000. 

A  leader  in  the  trendy  tapas  fad,  this  restaurant  smells 
so  good  when  you  walk  in  that  it  is  difficult  to  control 
oneself  long  enough  to  wait  for  a  table.  The  long  menu  lists 
dozens  of  appetizer-size  Spanish  dishes.  Everybody 
shares,  so  the  more  people  at  the  table,  the  more  you  can 
order.  Be  sure  to  get  plenty  of  the  garlic  potato  salad. 
Reservations  taken  for  large  groups  only,  but  the  place’s 
sheer  size  usually  makes  waiting  lines  move  fast. 

Sunday  Brunch 

Le  del  Bleu,  181 E.  Lake  Shire  Dr.  (Mayfair  Regent  Hotel), 

951-2864. 

On  Sunday,  this  tiny  French  restaurant  converts  to  a 
massive,  elegant  buffet  of  both  hot  and  cold  dishes  that 
cater  to  all  hungers.  There  is  also  plenty  of  champagne  to 
wash  it  all  down.  The  view  of  Oak  Street  Beach  and  the 
northward  sweep  of  Lake  Shore  Drive  into  Lincoln  Park 
makes  a  magnificent  backdrop  for  the  sumptuous  eats. 

Arnie’s,  1030  N.  State  St,,  266-4800. 

Chicagoans  measure  all  other  brunches  against  the  stan¬ 
dards  set  here.  A  stomach-filling  wealth  of  foods  weighing 
down  the  buffet’s  groaning  boards  compete  with  excellent 
fresh  egg  dishes  that  patrons  walk  into  the  kitchen  to  have 
made.  Arnie’s  once-legendary  dining  room  now  looks  a 
little  out  of  date,  but  no  one  minds  because  everyone  is  so 
busy  choking  down. 

Three  Happiness  3,  2130  S.  Wentworth  Ave.,  791-1228. 

Lines  snaking  down  the  stairs  every  Sunday  morning 
testify  to  the  popularity  of  this  restaurant's  authentic 
Cantonese  dim  sum  brunch.  Dumplings  of  all  sorts,  soups, 
noodles,  and  other  savories  overflow  from  rolling  carts.  It 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Co-op  ads 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

how  it  can  be  quantified.  ...” 

The  proposed  alternative,  the 
newspaper  organizations  state, 
“completely  jettisons  any  objective 
measurement  by  allowing  the  seller  to 
use  predictive  data  or  any  ‘reliable 
evidence’  of  ‘the  number  of  potential 
consumers  expected  to  be  reached  by 
a  promotion,  the  number  of  potential 
customers  expected  to  respond  to  a 
promotion  or  other  factors  reason¬ 
ably  believed  to  affect  sales  gener¬ 
ated  by  a  promotion."  (Emphasis 
added  in  newspaper  associations' 
comments.) 

The  groups’  comments  note  that 
those  “vague  standards  are  trouble¬ 
some  for  several  reasons.” 

The  ANPA  and  INAME  argue  that 
determining  value  by  the  number  of 
potential  customers  “reached”  by  a 
promotion  is  not  a  relevant  measure¬ 
ment,  because  “If  none  of  those 
reached  purchase  the  product,  the 
promotion,  in  fact,  has  no  value  to 
either  the  seller  or  buyer.” 

In  addition,  they  note  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  measurement  allows  the  seller 
to  justify  co-op  expenditures  on 
expected  rather  than  actual  results. 
The  comments  point  out  that  the 
existing  guides  concede  that  deter¬ 
mining  value  is  difficult  even  after  a 
promotional  campaign,  and  that  sec¬ 
tions  2(d)  and  (e)  “require  a  measure- 
able  result  .  .  .  not  a  theoretical 
expectation  of  a  result.” 

Also,  ANPA  and  INAME  com¬ 
mented  that  the  open-endedness  of 
the  “other  factors”  that  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  measuring  value  could 
lead  to  abuse  and  might  disadvantage 
smaller  retailers.  “The  open-ended¬ 
ness  of  the  proposed  alternative  guide 
creates  still  another  opportunity  for  a 
dominant  buyer  to  exact  preferential 
treatment  by  placing  large  ‘value’  on 
its  cooperative  advertising  activi¬ 
ties,”  they  state. 

The  murkiness  of  what  can  be 
deemed  “reliable  evidence”  also  is  of 
concern  to  ANPA  and  INAME. 

“In  short,  the  proposed  alternative 
guide  sacrifices  objectivity  for  subjec¬ 
tivity,  and  in  the  process,  provides 
ample  opportunity  for  mischief  and 
wasted  resources,”  they  state. 
“Large  retailers,  who  may  increas¬ 
ingly  view  their  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  as  profit  centers,  might  be 
encouraged  to  use  their  bargaining 
leverage  to  demand  excessive  allow¬ 
ances. 

“Instead  of  being  used  for  bona  fide 


promotional  purposes,  co-op  ad  dol¬ 
lars  will  just  add  to  the  bottom  line  of 
retailers.  Those  who  seek  to  provide 
or  receive  discriminatory  payments 
under  the  guise  of  cooperative  promo¬ 
tional  arrangements  would  have  little 
difficulty  defending  their  actions  — 
all  with  the  sanction  of  the  FTC.” 

The  two  newspaper  associations 
further  argue  that  because  of  the 
“vagueness,  imprecision  and  subjec¬ 
tiveness”  of  the  proposed  changes, 
the  purpose  of  Sections  2(d)  and  (e)  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  —  to  pre¬ 
vent  discrimination  against  the 
smaller  retailers  —  “could  be  easily 
circumvented  and  the  statute 
rendered  unenforceable.” 

By  switching  from  the  relatively 
certain  cost-based  measurement,  the 
ANPA  and  INAME  comments  say 
the  proposal  “will  provide  a  field  day 
for  lawyers,  economists  and  market¬ 
ing  specialists.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
experts  readily  available  to  compile 
‘reliable  evidence’  to  develop  a 
theory  supporting  almost  any  concept 
of  value  .  .  .  The  ‘battle  of  the 
experts’  will  result  in  endless  litiga¬ 
tion  and  will  chill  any  party  seeking  to 
enforce  the  Act.” 

The  ANPA  and  INAME  comments 
filed  with  the  FTC  also  go  on  to 
explain  how  the  proposed  alternative 
is:  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act;  is 
impractical  for  sellers  to  administer 
because  of  the  many  factors  affecting 
evaluation  of  a  promotional  campaign 
in  various  markets;  and  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress,  not  the 
FTC,  to  amend  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  The  two  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  also  expressed  concern  over 
other  proposed  changes  in  the  guides. 

Frank  W.  Hennessey,  vice  presi- 
dent/co-op  advertising  sales  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
noted  that  when  he  and  other  newspa¬ 
per  industry  executives  started  going 
over  the  proposals,  they  found  them 
confusing  and  “liberal  in  terms  of 
let’s  make  a  deal-type  situations.” 

“The  proposed  guides,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  go  way  overboard,”  Hennsessey 
said.  “The  guides  as  they  exist  now 
have  been  pretty  fair  and  equal.” 

Aside  from  concern  over  moving 
from  cost  to  value  standards  of  mea¬ 
surement,  Hennessey  also  raised 
objections  to  the  proposed  elimina¬ 
tion  of  required  co-op  plans.  He  also 
noted  that  when  the  Bureau  first 
began  to  contact  newspapers  to  get 
their  reactions  to  the  changes  in  the 
guides,  many  were  unaware  of  the 
proposals. 

“It’s  not  necessarily  what’s  written 
in  the  proposals  but  what’s  omitted 
[that  is  of  concern],”  Hennessey  said. 


“Since  there  has  been  no  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  recent  guides,  it  could  be 
many  months,  maybe  years,  before  it 
gets  squared  away;  years  and  prob¬ 
ably  many  court  cases.  In  the  interim, 
small-  and  medium-sized  retailers 
could  be  discriminated  against.” 

A.  Roy  Lavik,  senior  attorney  in 
the  FTC’s  office  of  evaluation,  said 
the  commission  received  about  250 
comments  regarding  the  proposed 
changes.  The  staff  is  now  working  on 
analysis  and  comment  based  on  those 
comments,  which  it  will  present  to  the 
FTC  commissioners. 

Lavik  said  he  expects  it  will  be  at 
least  three  months  before  any  com¬ 
mission  action,  which  could  range 
from  calling  a  public  hearing  on  the 
matter  to  simply  issuing  the  revised 
guidelines. 

Reporters  clash 
over  media  ethics 

Two  veteran  reporters  clashed  on 
media  ethics  during  a  recent  college 
symposium. 

Former  NBC  News  correspondent 
Richard  Valeriani  said  on  April  4  that 
high  ethical  standards  do  exist  among 
individual  news  reporters  and  editors. 

But  Victor  Lasky,  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Stars  &  Stripes,  the 
armed  forces  newspaper,  said  the 
media  is  a  business  and  “will  do  any¬ 
thing”  to  build  profits. 

The  two  kicked  off  the  “Media 
Ethics”  symposium  sponsored  by 
Hastings  College’s  Artist  Lecture 
Series. 

Valeriani  said  the  “media  has  been 
challenged  in  recent  years  by  the 
public  to  be  responsible  and  account¬ 
able. 

“Some  reporters  are  good  and 
some  are  bad.  The  good  ones  are 
objective  and  accurate.  I  hope  you 
stay  away  from  the  bad  ones. 

“The  media  compete  for  ratings, 
circulation,  ultimately  for 
money  .  .  .  [but  also]  for  pride  and 
satisfaction,”  he  said. 

“It’s  the  finest  media  in  the 
world,”  said  Lasky,  “but  it  has  its 
faults.  Some  of  the  larger  newspapers 
are  anti-Republican  and  will  attack 
only  Republicans  through  their  arti¬ 
cles.” 

During  a  panel  discussion,  Valer¬ 
iani  said  the  only  time  journalists 
should  keep  news  from  the  public  is 
when  lives  or  survival  of  the  nation 
are  at  stake. 

Lasky  disagreed.  He  said  national 
security  has  to  be  protected  at  all 
costs  even  if  the  reporter  has  to  lie. 

—  AP 
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tain  and  Argentina. 

Hansen  recalled  there  was  a  circu¬ 
lation  problem  for  10  days  when  the 
government  put  pressure  on  distribu¬ 
tors  to  not  handle  the  paper. 

“But  it  worked  out  all  right,”  he 
added.  “We  sold  the  papers  out  of  the 
building  and  people  came  in  for 
them.” 

The  Herald,  which  costs  about  450, 
is  distributed  mainly  through  side¬ 
walk  newsstands. 

Hansen  said  there  were  telephoned 
threats  to  the  paper  before  the  Falk- 
lands  hostilities  began,  warning  staff 
members  to  “get  out  of  town.”  Also, 
Cox’s  successor  as  editor,  James 
Neilson,  and  staff  cartoonist  Geoffrey 
Coling  sought  safety  in  Uraguay 
during  the  conflict. 

President  Raul  Alfonsin,  who 
became  president  in  1983  following 
Argentina’s  defeat  in  the  war,  will 
step  down  in  December  of  this  year, 
but  Hansen  believes  the  democratic 
system  Alfonsin  represents  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  military  wants 
to  assume  power  right  now,”  he 
explained.  “As  for  the  people,  they¬ 
’re  more  concerned  about  their  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  than  freedom  but 
they  don’t  want  a  military  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Currently,  Hansen  said,  the  coun¬ 
try  has  a  “completely  free  press,” 
although  he  noted  that  Alfonsin  holds 
press  conferences  “very  rarely.” 

“I  don’t  think  the  other  newspa¬ 
pers  are  practicing  self-censorship 
but,  if  they  are,  it’s  because  they  want 
to,  not  because  they  have  to.” 

Cox,  who  has  visited  the  Herald 
since  he  left  the  editorship,  was  not  so 
generous  in  his  assessment  of  the 
Argentine  press. 

“I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  real 
change  in  the  press  at  all,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “The  problem  with  a  dicta¬ 
torship  is  that  it  makes  the  press  very 
lazy.  Under  the  military,  there  was  no 
criticism  of  the  rulers  because  it  was 
dangerous  —  you  could  get  killed  — 
but  even  now  the  press  is  not  going 
after  stories.  They’re  still  only  pub¬ 
lishing  government  handouts.” 

The  lifting  of  press  censorship, 
according  to  Cox,  has  created  a  cyni¬ 
cism  among  journalists  about  the 
civilian  government. 

“Instead  of  trying  to  find  out  what 
is  wrong  with  a  society  that  caused 
dictatorships,  the  press  is  sitting  back 
because  they  have  the  luxury  of  not 


Ronald  Hansen,  editor  of  the  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  Herald,  takes  a  call  in 
his  office. 
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being  murdered,”  he  said.  “So  many 
years  of  dictatorship  have  made  them 
extraordinarily  lazy.  Very  often  there 
is  no  reporting  in  Argentina.” 

He  listed  the  Herald  and  La 
Nacion,  a  major  daily,  as  being  two 
exceptions  in  his  opinion. 

According  to  Cox,  the  recent  attack 
on  an  Argentine  army  garrison  by  left- 
wing  forces  was  an  example  of  weak 
reporting. 

“They  [the  press]  didn’t  go  out 
there  to  find  out  what  happened  and 
there  was  no  intention  to  follow  up  on 
the  story,”  he  observed. 

Cox  contended  that  the  full  story  of 
the  concentration  camps  and  secret 
murders  during  the  military  regime 
has  not  emerged. 

“All  the  facts  we  have  have  come 
from  human-rights  groups,”  he  said. 
“The  press  hasn’t  done  any  kind  of 
investigative  reporting.” 

The  alleged  timidity  of  Argentine 
newspapers  may  be  related  to  the  still 
strong  presence  of  the  military. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  garrison 
assault,  army  Chief  of  Staff  Francisco 
Gassino  held  a  news  conference  in 
which  he  talked  about  the  press’s 
role. 

He  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  the  press  as  an  opinion  maker,  but 
asked  journalists  to  “contribute  posi¬ 
tively  to  the  development  of  the 
nation”  in  reporting  events  and  to 
“issue  opinions  in  an  objective  and 
truthful  way.” 

“I  usually  express  myself  through 
action  and  not  words  because  words 
can  be  distorted,”  he  said.  “They  can 
have  very  positive  results  or  create 
false  expectations,  which  then  lead  to 
negative  results.” 


(Continued  from  page  36) 


he  wanted  him  to  come  to  Davenport 
and  meet  Ron  Rickman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/newspapers  . 

Wrubel  said  that  his  relationship 
with  Lee  is  experimental.  “We  both 
agree  that  after  a  certain  period,  we’ll 
see  if  everything’s  going  the  way  they 
want  it  to,”  he  said. 

“With  so  many  things  breaking  so 
quickly,  [checking  out  potential 
acquisitions]  takes  more  time  than  we 
have  with  our  present  staff  at  Lee,” 
Rickman  explained  as  the  reason  for 
hiring  Wrubel.  “Charlie’s  expertise  is 
with  weeklies  and  shoppers.  He’s 
been  very  helpful  in  shopper  acquisi¬ 
tions.  We’ll  also  use  him  in  newspa¬ 
per  acquisitions.” 

Lee  in  the  past  has  wanted  to  buy 
newspapers  in  the  15,000-circulation 
range,  Rickman  said,  but  now  the 
company  is  willing  “to  look  at  every¬ 
thing,  which  is  a  change.” 

Rickman  added  that  Lee  also 
intends  to  call  on  Wrubel  to  advise  the 
company  on  how  to  operate  shoppers 
once  they  are  bought. 

Lee  has  set  up  a  new  division  for  its 
shoppers  because  they  “need  sepa¬ 
rate  management,”  Rickman  said. 
“It’s  really  a  different  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  altogether.  The  sell  is  based  on 
the  legitimacy  of  putting  together 
good  ad  packages.  It’s  tougher  [to 
sell].  There’s  no  editorial  to  attract 
readers.” 

However,  shoppers  can  react  more 
quickly  to  changing  market  condi¬ 
tions  than  newspapers,  Rickman 
believes,  because  “they  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  the  effect  on  the  editorial 
side.” 

WSJ  publishes 
AMAX  report 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  13 
published  the  1988  summary  annual 
report  of  AMAX  Inc.  as  a  16-page 
tabloid-sized  advertising  supplement. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Journal  ever 
published  a  summary  annual  report. 

AMAX,  a  New  York-based  pro¬ 
ducer  of  metals  and  energy,  said  it 
decided  to  run  its  summary  annual 
report  in  the  Journal  to  show  readers 
how  the  company  has  been  greatly 
restructured  in  the  past  year. 

It  selected  the  Journal,  with  its 
daily  circulation  of  2  million,  to  reach 
institutions  and  individual  investors 
who  might  not  be  contacted  through 
normal  communications  channels, 
the  company  said. 
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™  UNITED 
i!i  MEDIA 
IS  THE 
FIRST 
WORD  IN 
SYNDICATION. 

For  the  best  in  comics,  columns, 
editorial  cartoons,  supplemental  news 
service,  TV  services  and  special 
features.  United  Media  is  the  first  word. 


j0  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
Comics—We  syndicate  the 
world’s  most  popular  comics, 
including  Peanuts®.  Garfield®, 
Marmaduke®,  Nancy®,  Rose  is  Rose®  and 
new  favorites  such  as  Counter  Culture^. 

Columns~M/ss  Manners  and  Jack  Anderson  are  just 
two  UFS  columnists  who  represent  the 
innovative,  high-quality  writing  you’ve 
come  to  expect.  Our  political 
commentaries,  editoriai  cartoons 
and  special  features  are  fresh, 
insightful  and  informative.  *i  CQ/  f 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

NEA  is  a  complete  dally  service  of  columns,  comics,  ^ 

editorial  cartoons  and  graphics  to  suit  readers’  tastes 

and  editors’  needs.  Frank  and  Ernest®,  The  Born 

Loser®.  Dr.  Gott,  Ben  Wattenberg  and  iHP 

Berry’s  World®  are  Just  a  few  of  the  top-rated 

features.  In  addition  to  excellent  features,  the  NEA 

Advantage  includes  - - 

first-rate  service. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWS  SERVICE 

SHNS  is  the  best-edited  news  service  available,  with  60  to  70 
stories  daily  including  news  and  analysis,  commentary,  science, 
business,  sports  and  entertainment.  It  is  also  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  news  services,  with  more  than  340  satisfied  clients. 


TV  SERVICES 
TV  DATA 

Grids,  listings  and  features  to  fit  every  newspaper’s  format  and 
budget.  The  accurate  program  listings  you  need,  plus  the  flexibility 
of  options  you  want. 

TV  EXTRA 

Boldface  program  promotions  that  Improve  your  bottom  line. 

TV  UPDATE 

The  Innovative  weekly  TV  magazine  that  features  full-color 
covers,  exclusive  interviews,  TV  sports  news,  program  highlights 
and  other  top-notch  features. 
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CWS  is  now  offering  the  work  of  KAL 


The  work  of  Baltimore  Sun  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  “KAL”  is  being 
offered  by  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate  (CWS). 

Before  coming  to  the  Sun  this  Janu¬ 
ary,  KAL  was  the  first  resident  car¬ 
toonist  at  The  Economist.  He  still 
contributes  to  the  London-based 
journal,  which  he  joined  in  1978. 

KAL  originally  went  to  England  to 
lead  a  student  bicycle  tour,  and  then 
stayed  on  as  player/coach  of  the 
Brighton  Basketball  Club.  When  the 
club  hit  financial  difficulties,  KAL 
drew  caricatures  of  tourists  before 
being  discovered  by  The  Economist. 

The  London  Sunday  Observer  has 
also  carried  KAL’s  work,  as  has  the 
Oxford  Sunday  Journal,  Le  Monde, 
Der  Spiegel,  Krokodil,  India  Today, 
The  Australian,  and  many  other 
publications.  And  there  is  a  KAL 
exhibition  in  London  that  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  come  to  New  York  this  June. 

KAL  —  the  Cartoonist  Club  of 
Great  Britain’s  Feature  Cartoonist  of 
the  Year  in  1981  —  was  bom  Kevin 
Kallaugher  in  Connecticut  in  1955. 
The  Maryland  resident  is  a  Harvard 
graduate  with  an  honors  degree  in 
visual  and  environmental  studies. 

Initial  KAL  clients,  according  to 
CWS,  include  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  Indianapolis 
Star,  London  Guardian,  London 
Sunday  Telegraph,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
Paris  International  Herald  Tribune, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle ,  and 
Toronto  Sun. 

CWS  editorial  director  Jerry 
Robinson  said  these  papers  signed  on 
without  seeing  any  promotional  mate¬ 
rial.  But  he  added  that  they  knew  of 
KAL’s  reputation,  and  were  shown  a 
recently  published  hardcover  book  — 
Drawn  From  The  Economist  —  of  the 
cartoonist’s  work. 

CWS  —  based  at  67  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024  —  has  distrib¬ 


'  I'P  LIKE  TO  WANK  vW  DIRECTOR' 

Reagan's  neck  gets  an  Oliver  twist  from  Mr.  North. 


uted  KAL  to  over  125  papers  as  part 
of  its  “Views  of  the  World”  roundup 
since  1984.  KAL’s  foreign  work  will 


still  be  part  of  that  package  but  his 
Sun  drawings  are  now  being  syndi¬ 
cated  individually. 


Trio  picked  as  Reuben  nominees 


Jim  Davis,  Will  Eisner,  and  Bill 
Watterson  are  the  nominees  for  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
Reuben  Award  for  “Outstanding  Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year.” 

Davis  does  “Garfield”  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  Eisner  does  “The 
Spirit”  comic  books,  and  Watterson 
does  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate.  Watterson  pre¬ 
viously  won  the  1986  Reuben. 

The  NCS  —  which  has  over  400 
members  —  is  also  giving  awards  for 
best  humor  strip,  story  strip,  syndi¬ 
cated  panel,  editorial  cartoon,  sports 
cartoon,  and  so  on.  There  are  11 
categories  in  all,  with  three  cartoon¬ 
ists  nominated  for  each. 

Winners  will  be  announced  at  the 
43rd  annual  Reuben  dinner  in  Toron¬ 
to’s  Royal  York  Hotel  May  20. 

The  four-day  Reuben  weekend  will 
also  feature  a  May  19  tour  of  Greater 
Buffalo  lYess  (which  prints  Sunday 


comics  sections)  and  various  other 
events. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
NCS  at  52  Adelaide  St.,  Unit  15,  Bar¬ 
rie,  Ontario,  Canada  L4N  3T5. 

A  meeting  in  Mystic 

The  National  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Columnists’  annual  conference 
(see  E&P,  March  25)  is  being  held  in 
Mystic  rather  than  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  May  19-21  meeting  will  feature 
a  keynote  address  by  self-syndicated 
“humble  Farmer”  columnist  Robert 
Skoglund,  an  awards  ceremony,  a 
roundtable  discussion  on  column 
writing,  election  of  officers,  a  sight¬ 
seeing  excursion,  and  more. 

For  additional  information,  send  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Pat  Kite,  NSNC,  P.O.  Box  8318,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Calif.  94537. 
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Teen  writer  Wallace  goes  to  TMS 


Dr.  Robert  Wallace 


Dr.  Willard  Abraham 


Dr.  Robert  Wallace  has  moved  his 
“Tween  12  &  20”  teen-age  advice 
column  from  Copley  News  Service  to 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

The  six-times-a-week  column  — 
which  appears  in  over  100  newspa¬ 
pers  —  discusses  teen-parent  con¬ 
flict,  boy-girl  relationships,  school 
problems,  health,  drugs,  and  other 
topics. 

Every  week,  two  different  girl  and 
boy  guest  writers  chosen  at  random 
from  applicants  nationwide  answer 
teens’  questions  with  Wallace  And 
once  a  month,  a  question  is  posed  to 
readers  who  respond  via  their  local 
newspapers;  the  results  appear  as  a 
topic  for  discussion  in  a  following  col¬ 
umn. 

Wallace  —  a  former  teacher  and 
high  school  principal  —  attended 
Knox  College  in  Illinois,  earned  a 
master’s  from  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  received  a  doctorate  in 
education  from  Western  Colorado 
University.  He  is  a  consultant  for  the 
Adolescent  Chemical  Recovery  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Healthcare  Medical  Center  in 
Tustin,  Calif.,  and  speaks  widely. 

Replacing  Wallace  at  Copley  is  Dr. 
Willard  Abraham,  who  has  written 
the  weekly  “Our  Children”  column 
for  Copley  since  1972.  His  new  “For 
Teens”  question-and-answer  feature 
will  also  run  six  times  a  week. 

Abraham  is  a  professor  of  special 


Davy  distributing  ‘Green  Cuisine’ 


An  illustrated  column  dealing  with 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  fresh 
produce  is  being  syndicated  by  Davy 
Associates. 

“Green  Cuisine”  —  which  began  in 
the  Portland  Oregonian  in  1985  — 
discusses  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
the  standpoint  of  nutrition,  conve¬ 
nience,  tradition,  and  more.  Recipes 
are  included. 

One  column  noted:  “Asparagus  is 
like  a  lot  of  inherently  wonderful 
things  in  life  —  too  much  fussing  and 
it  can  turn  out  all  wrong.  The  same 
applies  to  children  and  hairdos.” 


Jan  Roberts-Dominguez 


The  weekly  feature  is  by  writer/ 
artist  Jan  Roberts-Dominguez,  who 
has  contacts  among  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  regulatory  agencies,  and 
academia 

Roberts-Dominguez  is  the  author 
of  a  cookbook  called  Green 
Cuisine  .  .  .  and  Other  Colors  of  the 
Harvest,  the  writer/illustrator  of  a 
weekly  food  page  for  the  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times,  and  writer  of  a 
weekly  food-preserving  column  for 
the  Oregonian  from  May  through  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  columnist  has  also  developed 
recipes  in  a  San  Francisco  commer¬ 
cial  test  kitchen  and  taught  food 
courses  at  the  College  of  San  Mateo. 

Roberts-Dominguez  —  who  has 
B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  —  won  first  prize  last  year  in 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  contest  for  family/life¬ 
style  writing.  She  also  won  first 
prize  in  the  food/fashion/home  cate- 
(Continued  on  page  124) 


education  at  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  has  worked  since  1953. 
Before  that,  he  was  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Chicago’s  Roosevelt  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  U.S.  Army  captain,  a  high 
school  teacher,  and  an  editor  at  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Science  Research  Associates. 

The  columnist  has  also  authored 
more  than  a  dozen  books,  written 
many  articles,  been  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  at  over  10  universities,  done  con¬ 
sulting  work,  served  on  various 
boards,  and  received  a  number  of 
awards. 

Abraham  has  a  doctorate  in  educa¬ 
tion  from  Northwestern  University,  a 
master’s  in  education  from  Chicago 
Teachers  College,  a  B.S.  in  business 
from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  and  a  B.S.  in  journalism  from 
Northwestern. 


Comic  brought  back 

“Drabble”  by  Kevin  Fagan  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  returned  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  last  month 
after  over  700  readers  phoned  or 
wrote  to  protest  its  pulling. 


READERS  WANT 


Who's  got  the  inside  track  on 
personal  computers?  Cordon 
McComb  is  a  contributor  to  Video 
Magazine  and  MacUser.  He  has 
written  more  than  25  computer 
books  and  1 ,000  magazine  articles 
on  home  electronics.  Computer 
literati  and  nonliterati  alike  will 
enjoy  every  bit  of  McComb. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  Cordon  McComb's 
Best  Bytes.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Cet  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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The 

Thomas  Touch 


"Cal  Thomas  gets  more  reader 
reactions  than  all  our  columnists 
combined.  His  column  has  won  more 
friends  and  made  more  enemies  for 
our  newspaper  than  any  other 
syndicated  columnist  we  carry." 

—Ronald  D.  Clark,  Editorial  Page  Editor 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch 

"I  usually  disagree  with  Cal  Thomas 
hut  I  find  him  enormously  thought- 
provoking.  No  columnist  evokes  more 
response  than  does  this  man." 

—Jim  Hampton,  Editor 
The  Miami  Herald 

"Cal  Thomas  usually  says  the  far  right 
thing  instead  of  the  right  thing,  but! 
like  reading  him  anyway." 

—Senator  Ted  Kennedy 
Washington.  D.C. 


Award-winning  columnist  Cal  Thomas 
has  a  rare  talent;  one  touch  of  his  pen 
and  the  nation's  opinion  pages  come  to 
life.  But  for  Thomas,  one  of  the  rising 
stars  of  conservative  commentary  in 
America,  getting  readers  to  think  and 
respond  is  more  than  a  talent,  it's  a 
goal— one  that  he  achieves  brilliantly. 

This  month  Thomas,  a  journalism 
veteran  of  nearly  30  years  and  author 
of  several  books,  including  "Occupied 
Territory,"  celebrates 
five  years  with 
Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 
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Congratulations,  Cal! 
We  and  all  of  your 
client  newspapers 
thank  you  for 
Occupying  our 
Territory. 


LOS  ANGELES 
TIMESSYNDICATE 

TIMES  MIRROR  SQUARE 
LOS  ANGELES.  CA  90053 
1213)2377987 
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Hearst  operating  group  is  formed 


A  unit  combining  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration’s  King  Features  Syndicate 
(KFS)  division,  entertainment  com¬ 
panies,  and  cable  television  activities 
has  been  formed. 

Head  of  the  new  Hearst  Entertain¬ 
ment  &  Syndication  Group  (HESG)  is 
Raymond  E.  Joslin,  52,  who  is  vice 
president  of  Hearst  and  president  of 
the  corporation’s  Cable  Communica¬ 
tions  Division.  Hearst’s  cable  activi¬ 
ties  include  its  interests  in  the  Life¬ 
time  and  Arts  &  Entertainment  net¬ 
works. 

King  Features  Entertainment 
(KFE)  president  and  KFS  executive 
vice  president  Bruce  L.  Paisner,  46, 
has  been  named  deputy  head  of 
HESG.  Paisner,  who  joined  Hearst  in 
1981,  will  also  become  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation. 

William  E.  Miller,  52,  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  from  executive  vice  president 
to  president  of  KFE,  which  he  joined 
eight  years  ago. 

Richard  F.  Cunningham,  42,  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer  and  director  of  financial 
planning  for  Hearst  since  1982,  will  be 
HESG’s  finance  and  administrative 
officer.  He  came  to  Hearst  in  1977. 

Joseph  F.  D’Angelo,  58,  president 
of  KFS  since  1976,  will  continue  as 
president  of  the  company’s  syndica¬ 
tion  and  product-licensing  activities 

(Continued  from  page  123) 
gory  in  the  1986  Excellence  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Competition  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

Before  coming  to  Davy  —  based  at 
34210  Violet  Lantern,  Suite  D,  Dana 
Point,  Calif.  92629  —  Roberts-Dom- 
inguez  self-syndicated  her  column  to 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  papers. 


TV  Listings 
Seniors’  Pages 
Dining/Movie  Directories 
Supported  by  EXTRA  BUSINESS 
sold  by  us  on  an  annual  basis  at 
Premium  Rate.  Free  editorial  matter 
INCLUDING  TV  LISTINGS. 

YOU  NET  YOUR  RATE 

►  Dickinson 

Multi-Media  Services,  Inc. 

271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  NY  10016 
(212)  532-0170  or  1  (800)  874-7705 

Serving  newspapers  for  over  49  jiears. 


as  part  of  HESG. 

KFE  and  the  newly  acquired  King 
Phoenix  Entertainment  (whose  pro¬ 
ductions  include  this  season’s  highly 
rated  Women  of  Brewster  Place  tv 
miniseries)  were  previously  part  of 
the  KFS  group  of  companies. 

“We  believe  [HESG]  will  enable  us 
to  better  compete  in  supplying  the 
growing  worldwide  need  for  program¬ 
ming  for  broadcast,  cable,  and  satel¬ 
lite  television  as  well  as  for  videocas¬ 
settes,’’  said  Hearst  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  Frank  A.  Ben- 
nack  Jr.  “It  is  the  best  way  for  us  to 
coordinate  and  expand  use  of  our 
various  resources  for  all  video  and 
syndication  activities.’’ 


Tv,  book,  film  items 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
columnist  Ben  Wattenberg  will  be  a 
guest  on  Donahue  April  27. 

Also,  Copley  News  Service  “Holly¬ 
wood  Etc.’’  columnist  George 
Christy  —  who  had  a  cameo  role  in 
the  movie  Die  Hard  —  appeared  on 
Oprah  Winfrey  earlier  this  month. 

Another  Copley  writer,  “RSVP” 
columnist  Letitia  Baldrige,  is  working 
on  her  first  novel.  Marika  is  due  to  be 
published  next  year  by  Doubleday. 
The  etiquette  author’s  background 
includes  a  stint  as  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  chief  of  staff  during  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  presidency. 

Speaking  of  books.  Times  Books 
has  published  A  Year  in  the  Sun  by 
sports  columnist  George  Vecsey  of 
the  New  York  Times  News  Service  and 
Doubleday  has  released  The  Heart  of 
the  Order  by  sports  columnist  Tom 
Boswell  of  the  Washington  Post  Writ¬ 
ers  Group. 

Another  WPWG  creator,  “Wash- 
ingtoon’’  cartoonist  Mark  Alan  Sta- 
maty,  is  turning  his  old  Village  Voice 
“MacDoodle  Street”  comic  into  a 
full-length  movie  for  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures.  It  will  combine  live  action  and 
animation,  according  to  a  New  York 
Newsday  item. 

Several  are  honored 

Editorial  cartoonist  Walt  Handels- 
man  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  and 
Tribune  Media  Services  has  won  the 
National  Headliner  Award  from  the 
Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City. 

Two  Copley  News  Service  editorial 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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NFC  talks  about  variety  of  issues 


A  minority  cartooning  scholarship, 
comic  size  shrinkage,  and  literacy 
were  among  the  matters  discussed  at 
the  Newspaper  Features  Council’s 
board  of  directors  meeting  April  1 1  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

NFC  president  John  McMeel  said  a 
contest  is  planned  for  minority  car¬ 
toonists,  with  the  winner  receiving  a 
one-year  scholarship  to  study  at  the 
Joe  Kubert  School  of  Cartoon  and 
Graphic  Art  in  Dover,  N.J.  The 
recipient  may  be  announced  at  the 
NFC’s  October  meeting  in  Dallas, 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 
cartoonists  also  won  prizes  recently. 
They  were  Mark  Cullum  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News,  who  received 
the  1989  Green  Eyeshade  Excellence 
in  Journalism  Award  sponsored  by 
the  Atlanta  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists;  and  Mike 
Ramirez  of  the  San  Clemente  (Calif.) 
Daily  SunIPost,  who  won  first  place 
for  under-10, 000-circulation  daily 
papers  in  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Better  News¬ 
papers  Contest.  Ramirez  also 
received  first-  and  second-place 
awards  in  the  category  of  over- 
13, 000-circulation  weeklies. 

In  the  text  area,  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice  reporter  Judi  Hasson  has 
received  a  1989  Exceptional  Merit 
Media  Award  from  the  National 
Women’s  Political  Caucus  for  her 
reporting  on  women  in  politics  last 
year. 

And  self-syndicated  “Ethics  & 
Religion”  columnist  Michael  J. 
McManus  has  won  the  Religious 
Public  Relations  Council’s  Wilbur 
Award.  He  will  also  receive  a  cash 
prize  for  religion  writing  from  the 
Amy  Foundation. 

McManus  —  who  does  the  “Solu¬ 
tions”  feature,  too  —  recently  wrote 
his  EOOOth  column. 

Larson-related  news 

On-sabbatical  “Far  Side”  car¬ 
toonist  Gary  Larson  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  has  drawn  his  first 
record  album  cover,  according  to 
USA  Today. 

The  cover  —  for  “Doggin’ 
Around”  (Concord  Jazz)  by  guitarist 
Herb  Ellis,  with  Red  Mitchell  on  bass 
—  shows  canines  partying  at  the 
Stuffed  Cat  jazz  club. 

In  other  news,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City  is  exhibiting  Larson  car¬ 
toons  until  June  18. 


noted  McMeel,  and  could  attend 
Kubert  in  1990. 

McMeel  —  who  is  president  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  —  added  that 
specific  contest  guidelines  are  still 
being  worked  out. 

The  need  to  increase  minority  rep¬ 
resentation  in  comics  was  a  major 
topic  of  discussion  at  last  year’s  NFC 
meeting  in  New  York  City  (see  E&P, 
October  8). 

Also  discussed  April  1 1  was  a  fel¬ 
lowship  for  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  School  of 
Journalism.  That  person  would 
research  the  impact  of  comic  shrink¬ 
age  on  readership  and  other  areas 
during  the  past  25  years. 

Literacy  —  and  what  cartoonists 
and  columnists  can  do  to  improve  it  — 
was  also  addressed  in  D.C.  McMeel 
noted  that  Dallas  Morning  News 
president/editor  Burl  Osborne  is 
scheduled  to  speak  about  literacy  at 
the  October  meeting. 

McMeel  said  the  Dallas  gathering 
may  also  feature  “chalk  talks”  by 
Texas  editorial  cartoonists  on  their 
views  of  President  Bush. 

— David  Astor 


“MAIN  STREET 
U.S.A.” 

By  William  Murchison 

Stylish,  delightful,  perceptive — the 
superlatives  pour  in  from  readers  of 
Bill  Murchison’s  two-a-week 
commentary,  “Main  Street  U.S.A.’’ 

Murchison,  a  columnist  with  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  has  been  providing  Texas 
readers  a  unique  look  at  U.S.  and  world 
affairs  for  many  years.  A  perspective  free  of 
the  high-blown  political  rhetoric  of  so  many 
Washington  columnists.  He  writes  in  a  clear, 
easy-to-read  style  readers  find  informative  and 
entertaining. 

The  column  is  available  by  mail  or  by  AP 
DataFieature  wire. 

For  more  information  or  a  free  trial 
subscription,  just  write  Andy  Seamans, 
Heritage  features  Syndicate,  214 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington, 

D.C.  20002.  or  phone  (202)  543-0440. 
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FAX 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

day  to  assemble  all  the  material  from 
the  different  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said.  “By  4  o’clock  I  have 
all  the  text  finished,  and  it  takes  us 
maybe  15  minutes  to  transfer  in  the 
closing  stock  information  and  maybe 
another  five  minutes  to  typeset  it.  We 
have  it  ready  to  go  [to  subscribers]  by 
4:30,”  he  said. 

Stern  puts  FaxPaper  together  right 
on  his  Atex  video  display  terminal. 
“After  about  two  weeks  of  experi¬ 
ment  to  come  up  with  a  good  design, 
we  have  it  all  formatted,”  he  said. 
Stern  sends  the  FaxPaper  copy  from 
his  VDT  directly  to  the  typesetter, 
which  turns  out  camera-ready  copy 
ready  to  be  faxed  to  waiting  custom¬ 
ers. 

“When  I  get  it  out  of  the  typesetter, 
I  take  it  to  Bill  Williams  for  the  actual 
transmission,”  he  said.  Williams  is 
assistant  to  Davies. 

“My  role  is  to  coordinate  it  and  put 
it  together,”  said  Williams,  noting 
that  after  MCI  comes  on  line,  “it  will 
be  a  question  of  just  sending  one  copy 
to  them  and  they’ll  take  care  of  it. 

“We’ve  justed  started  today  having 
our  telemarketing  guy  follow  up  on 
the  phone  calls  from  people  indicating 
interest.  We’ve  received  a  lot  of 
inquiries,  many  of  which  have  come 
by  fax  machine,  which  indicates  how 
viable  this  technology  is.” 

When  MCI  begins  handling  the 
transmission  to  subscribers,  the 
Courant’s  facsimile  equipment, 
instead  of  turning  out  hard  copy,  will 
transmit  directly  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  firm’s  system. 

“We  broadcast  it  out  wherever 
they  want  it  to  go,”  said  Pam  Buck,  an 
MCI  executive  account  representa¬ 
tive  in  Hartford.  She  said  the  MCI 
Fax  Broadcast  system  can  receive 
information  directly  from  a  PC  or 
from  a  facsimile  machine  for  trans¬ 
mission  on  the  network. 

“We  have  the  product.  They  had 
the  creative  idea,”  Buck  said. 

Since  the  Courant’s  FaxPaper 
became  a  news  item,  MCI  has  been 
hearing  from  other  newspapers  and 
magazines  interested  in  starting  a 
similar  fax-distributed  publication, 
she  said. 

Representatives  of  MCI  have  also 
been  meeting  with  Gannett  New 
Media  executives  to  work  out  a  deal 
for  distributing  information  from 
USA  Today  over  the  company’s  fac¬ 
simile  network. 

Gannett  New  Media  is  already  pro¬ 
viding  information  for  two  different 
facsimile  news  products  to  US  FAX, 


News  Travel  Fax  in  McLean,  Va., 
and  News  Fax  in  Wichita,  Kan. 

One  product,  called  USA  Today 
News  Alert,  is  a  two-page  (8'/2  x  11) 
news  and  sports  score  summary  that 
is  available  the  same  morning  as  the 
USA  Today  newspaper. 

The  second  product  is  an  offshoot 
of  Gannett’s  Decisionline  online  data¬ 
base  service  and  involves  two-page 
news  roundups  available  in  18  differ¬ 
ent  categories,  many  with  a  business 
focus.  Gannett  News  Service  as  well 
as  USA  Today  provides  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  these  newsletters. 

The  facsimile  networks  access  the 
information  products  via  a  Telenet 
number  that  connects  them  to  a  host 
computer  where  Gannett  New  Media 
has  stored  the  data.  The  networks 
then  send  the  information  out  over 
their  facsimile  transmission  equip¬ 
ment. 

Gannett  New  Media  puts  together 
the  content  of  the  facsimile  news 
products,  and  the  facsimile  compa¬ 
nies  receive  the  content  and  design 
the  news  products  on  their  computers 
from  format  specifications  supplied 
by  Gannett’s  graphic  artists. 

One  of  the  advantages  facsimile 
news  products  have  over  online  data¬ 
base  services,  say  Gannett  New 
Media  officials,  is  they  can  have 
“more  of  a  look  and  feel”  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Also,  they  said,  modems  are 
still  not  the  norm  in  most  households, 
but  with  the  recent  decision  by  K  mart 
to  start  selling  facsimile  equipment, 
fax  services  have  the  potential  to 
become  “a  mass  market.” 

Phil  Fuhrer,  vice  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  New  Media,  said  the  fax  newslet¬ 
ters  were  part  of  the  company’s  effort 
to  “extend  the  reach”  of  USA  Today 
and  “keep  it  alive  24  hours  a  day.” 

Gannett  developed  its  online  ser¬ 
vice  for  USA  Today  partly  as  a  way  to 
make  the  newspaper’s  name  and  Gan¬ 
nett’s  name  familiar  to  people  who  are 
not  necessarily  subscribing  to  the 
company’s  newspapers.  Gannett 
New  Media  hopes  the  fax  service  will 
have  the  same  effect. 

Gannett  is  experimenting  to  see  if 
the  fax  news  services  can  help  sell 
newspapers.  USA  Today’s  circula¬ 
tion  department  has  begun  a  drive  for 
bulk  office  subscriptions,  and  one  of 
the  premiums  being  offered  is  a  free, 
three-month  subscription  to  News 
Alert,  Fuhrer  said.  Bulk  office  sub¬ 
scribers  would  receive  just  one  copy 
of  News  Alert  via  facsimile,  but  they 
would  be  free  to  reproduce  it  for  inter¬ 
nal  distribution,  he  said. 

Gannett  New  Media  is  also  con¬ 
sidering  starting  an  afternoon  fax  re¬ 
port,  Fuhrer  said,  adding  that  this  is 
one  of  the  topics  under  discussion 
with  MCI. 


Oppose 

(Continued  from  page  90) 

phone  survey  of  registered  voters  in 
every  state: 

•  58%  agreed  Congress  should 
consider  deregulating  RBOCs  this 
year. 

•  74%  said  RBOCs  should  be 
allowed  to  offer  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice. 

•  68%  said  RBOCs  should  not  be 
banned  from  information  services  to 
protect  newspaper  advertising,  and 
22%  said  they  should. 

•  79%  said  manufacturing  should 
not  be  off-limits  to  RBOCs. 

•  74%  said  deregulating  RBOCs 
would  improve  U.S.  competitive¬ 
ness. 


Sues 

(Continued  from  page  109) 

after  the  suit,  Waldmeir  said  Sanchez 
had  been  moved  into  Detroit  and  was 
now  being  guarded  by  a  specially 
trained  team  of  Detroit  police.  How¬ 
ever,  the  judge  continues  to  commute 
to  the  Colopibian  consulate  where  she 
works  and  frequently  appears  in  pub¬ 
lic,  he  said,  citing  unnamed  sources. 

National  Enquirer 
sold  for 
$415  million 

GP  Group  Inc.,  the  Lantana,  Fla.- 
based  company  which  publishes  the 
supermarket  tabloid  National 
Enquirer,  is  being  sold  for  $412.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  to  a  joint  venture  involv¬ 
ing  romance  magazine  publisher 
McFadden  Holdings  and  Boston  Ven¬ 
tures  Limited  Partnership  III. 

McFadden’s  titles  include  True 
Confessions,  True  Story  and  Modern 
Romance.  Boston  Ventures  is  putting 
together  the  financing  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

GP  Group  was  put  up  for  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder  following  the  death 
last  year  of  founder  Generoso  Pope. 

The  National  Enquirer  has  a 
weekly  circulation  of  more  than  four 
million,  while  its  sister  publication 
Weekly  World  News  sells  about  1  mil¬ 
lion  copies  a  week. 

The  Blackstone  Group  and  Vero- 
nis,  Suhler  &  Associates,  both  New 
York  investment  banks,  conducted 
the  auction. 
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ation  and  Transmission  project  — 
the  importation  of  coal  from  Colom¬ 
bia  to  manufacture  electricity  for 
New  England.  Promoters  promised 
jobs  and  riches.  With  steady  coverage 
in  the  Tides,  public  opinion  eventu¬ 
ally  scuttled  EG&T. 

Now  Eastport  faces  a  whole  new 
invasion.  Real  estate  developers  have 
discovered  the  town.  They  are  turn¬ 
ing  commercial  waterfront  property 
into  condominiums.  Large,  long- 
neglected  homes,  which  march  down 
a  hillside  to  the  harbor,  are  being 
restored  and  sold  for  prices  that 
amaze  longtime  residents. 

Tides  real  estate  advertising  has 
jumped  from  one  to  four  pages. 

The  real  buzzword,  however,  in 
Eastport  is  aquaculture  —  the  raising 
of  Atlantic  salmon  and  halibut  in  giant 
mesh  cages,  40  feet  square  and  20  feet 
deep,  anchored  in  frigid  Fundy  bay 
waters. 

Crops  have  been  impressive.  One 
firm,  the  Tides  reported,  expects  to 
produce  seven  million  pounds  of  sal¬ 
mon  annually  by  1990.  Along  with 
Eastport's  long-standing  commercial 
Ashing,  aquaculture  may  hold  a  major 
key  to  the  area’s  future. 

Winifred’s  Quoddy  Tides  will  be 
there  to  report  developments. 

Southam  may  link 
up  with  Torstar 
to  buy  U.S.  dailies 

Southam  Inc.’s  John  Fisher  recently 
said  his  company  may  join  forces  with 
Torstar  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  to  acquire  U.S.  news¬ 
papers. 

Fisher  said  nothing  definite  has 
been  planned,  but  stated,  “There  is 
this  relationship  between  the  two 
companies.  There  is  this  ability  to  do 
something.” 

Torstar  acquired  22.4%  in  Southam 
in  1985  in  order  to  rescue  the  com¬ 
pany  from  a  hostile  takeover  bid  from 
an  unidentiAed  company.  As  part  of 
the  acquisition,  Torstar  promised  to 
support  the  Southam  board. 

The  Southam  family  owns  22.2%  of 
the  company,  which  publishes  16  dai¬ 
lies  in  Canada. 

Naples  to  be  a.m. 

The  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News  plans 
to  switch  to  morning  publication  on 
June  5.  The  Scripps  Howard-owned 
paper  moved  to  seven-day  publica¬ 
tion  last  year. 

—  AP 


Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


Quoddy  “Opinion,”  sometimes 
staff-written,  most  often  has  readers 
sounding  off  on  local  situations. 

Picturesque  Eastport  once  boasted 
a  population  of  5,000.  For  the  past  30 
years  it  has  struggled  to  stay  alive. 
Residents  dwindled  to  1 ,800,  with  an 
average  income  of  $9,400.  The  town’s 
18  sardine  canneries  are  long  gone. 

Seaport  traffic  —  mainly  in  wood 
pulp  —  is  moderate,  but  goes  around 
the  world. 

The  town  had  a  weekly,  the  East- 
port  Sentinel,  which  folded  in  1936, 
along  with  much  of  Business  Row. 
Then  the  French  family  arrived  in 
1%2. 

Winifred’s  surgeon  husband.  Dr. 
Rowland  B.  French,  was  lured  from  a 
practice  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  join  the 
small  Eastport  hospital  staff. 

When  Winifred  decided  to  create  a 
paper,  she  began  some  informal 
research.  She  asked  Eastport  natives 
if  the  town  needed  a  paper.  Many  said 
yes. 

She  talked  to  potential  advertisers. 
They  were  supportive  but  so  scarce 
that  Winifred  concluded  two  issues  a 
month  would  be  all  the  businesses 
could  live  with. 

She  called  on  Brooks  Hamilton,  a 
University  of  Maine  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  helped  Winifred  sort  out 
what  to  write  regularly. 

Winifred  visited  several  Canadian 
towns.  Like  Eastport,  many  lacked 
local  papers.  She  decided  Tides  cov¬ 
erage  must  encompass  them. 

“People  should  be  informed  on 
what’s  happening,  the  comings  and 
goings,  that’s  the  reason  I  started  the 
Tides,”  Winifred  pointed  out. 

Winifred’s  paper  can  be  purchased 
at  69  convenience  counters  and  news- 
racks.  More  than  40%  of  her  papers 
are  sold  this  way,  at  500  a  copy.  Get¬ 
ting  copies  to  all  these  places  takes  a 
full  day,  a  120-mile  drive  that  includes 
several  water  crossings  by  ferry. 

Copy  is  set  and  pasteups  done  in 
Canada  by  Stirling  Lambert,  who 
operates  a  modest  composition  shop 
on  Deer  Island.  Materials  move  via 
computer  modem  and  by  fax. 

When  Stirling  has  pasted  up  an 
issue,  he  rendezvouses  with  Winifred 
and  her  son  at  customs  in  Calais. 
From  there,  Winifred  and  Edward 
drive  1(X)  miles  over  bumpy,  two-lane 
Maine  roads  to  the  Ellsworth  Ameri¬ 
can,  which  does  the  printing. 

During  this  paper’s  two-decade  his- 


Quoddy  Tides 


tory,  stories  great  and  small  have 
been  covered.  For  Winifred,  the  big¬ 
gest  lasted  13  years  —  Pittston  Co. 
seeking  to  build  an  oil  reAnery  in 
Eastport.  That  meant  supertankers 
coming  into  the  local  harbor.  Many 
residents  liked  the  idea.  Others  feared 
oil  spills  and  destruction  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 

The  Tides  printed  opinion  from 
both  sides  and,  true  to  Winifred’s  cus¬ 
tom,  offered  little  editorial  comment. 
She  believes  her  paper’s  job  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  all  the  facts  —  let  the  readers 
decide. 

Wary  of  the  opposition,  PittsAeld 
Anally  dropped  the  idea. 

Then  there  was  the  Eastern  Gener¬ 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  140) 


didate  Michael  Dukakis  at  the  Boone 
County  Republican  gathering  Tues¬ 
day  night.” 

Kuykendall  pointed  out  that  the 
Missourian  failed  to  put  Epple’s  role 
at  the  party  properly  in  context  with 
the  caption. 

“We  discovered  later  that  he  really 
was  responding  to  the  tv  coverage  and 
analysis,  a  fine  point  but  one  that 
reveals  a  weakness  in  our  debriefing 
of  our  photographer,”  Kuykendall 
said.  “We  should  have  pointed  out, 
too,  that  he  was  playing  a  highly  visi¬ 
ble  role.” 

The  guidelines  for  using  sensitive 
photographs  should  help  avoid  this 
type  of  problem  in  the  future,  he  com¬ 
mented.  In  addition,  they  encourage 
that  sensitive  photographs  that  are 
filed  in  the  newspaper’s  morgue  be 
marked  as  such  and  that  reuse  must 
be  cleared  with  top  management. 


can  hypocrisy,  the  sting  of  truth  is 
revealed,  and  that  is  the  ultimate  goal 
of  journalism.” 

Wilmington’s  public  editor  also 
reported  that  another  picture  of  the 
prisoner,  without  the  finger  salute, 
was  taken  but  not  made  available  to 
editors.  Given  the  choice  of  the  two, 
Themal  said  he  would  have  taken  the 
safe  route  and  used  all  or  part  of  the 
other  picture. 

Editors  at  the  Missourian  were 
more  concerned  about  the  statement 
made  by  Epple’s  gesture  than  show¬ 
ing  readers  a  politician  at  a  GOP 
party. 

“In  supporting  the  decision  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  photograph,  I  think  we 
acknowledge  Epple’s  right  to  express 
his  feelings,”  photo  director  Rees 
said,  “and  we  maintain  our  right  as  a 
newspaper  to  report  on  public  figures 
and  their  actions.  I  think  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  what  many  peo¬ 
ple  object  to  is  the  act  by  Epple.” 

On  Nov.  15,  one  week  later,  jour¬ 
nalism  Dean  James  Atwater  led  a 
meeting  of  students  and  faculty  to 


“That  one  picture,  to  us,  summarized  what  has  been 
a  particuiariy  vicious  and  negative  campaign, 
especiaiiy  on  the  nationai  ievei,”  Johnson  observed  in 
his  coiumn  to  readers. 


“We  told  the  photographer  who 
owns  the  film  that  she  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  proper  re-publication  of  the 
picture  and  told  her  not  to  resell  the 
photograph  to  anyone  who  could  use 
the  shot  insensitively,”  Kuykendall 
added. 

“Unlike  the  similar  photo  of  Rock¬ 
efeller,  who  was  an  international  fig¬ 
ure,  the  shot  of  Epple  rapidly  loses  its 
news  value  after  the  election.  Yet,  it 
still  can  do  him  harm  and  easily  could 
hold  him  to  ridicule.” 

A  storm  of  protest  greeted  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News  Journal  in 
October  1987  when  it  published  a 
front-page  photograph  of  prisoner 
Ernest  C.  “Boo”  Parson  Jr.  holding 
up  middle  fingers  on  both  hands  as  he 
was  led  from  court.  Public  editor 
Harry  F.  Themal  said  readers  com¬ 
plained  that  the  papers  showed  poor 
taste  and  editorial  judgment,  and  that 
the  picture  would  have  an  imitative  or 
negative  influence  on  young  people. 

At  the  Missourian,  however,  the 
public  appeared  more  supportive. 
Typical  of  the  letters  to  the  editor  was 
this  one  from  Lorene  B.  Emmerson: 
“The  Missourian  was  correct  to  pub- 
lish  the  picture  of  Mr.  Jerry 
Epple  .  .  .  After  months  of  Republi¬ 


Outlook 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


stock  with  super-voting  powers. 

Fred  Seegal,  managing  director  of 
Shearson  Lehman  Hutton,  sounded 
one  of  the  most  optimistic  notes  about 
the  newspaper  business. 

“I  think  it’s  in  great  snape.  It’s  a 
wonderful  business,”  he  said.  “I’m 
not  aware  of  any  people  I  know  in  the 
newspaper  business  that  are  losing 
any  sleep.” 


Chief 


discuss  the  photograph  and  vulgarity. 

“I  don’t  think  the  Missourian 
should  run  vulgarities  as  a  general 
rule,”  Atwater  told  the  gathering. 
The  dean  listed  two  criteria  that  must 
be  satisfied  before  he  personally 
would  allow  such  a  photograph  to  be 
published:  It  must  reflect  the  tone  of 
the  times  and  it  must  be  of  a  major 
politicial  or  public  figure.  He  said  the 
Rockefeller  picture  fulfilled  these 
requirements. 

Atwater  drew  fire  from  two  stu¬ 
dents  when  he  suggested  that  the 
opinion  page  was  an  appropriate  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  Epple  photograph.  Gradu¬ 
ate  student  Mitch  Zuckoff  said,  “The 
photograph  summarizes  the  cam¬ 
paign  without  comment.  To  me,  this 
is  a  news  picture  and  does  not  belong 
on  the  editorial  page.” 

Mason  Univ.  to  aid 
ANPA  program 

Effective  April  1,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
management  development  program 
will  be  facilitated  by  George  Mason 
University  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Fairfax,  Va. 


(Continued  from  page  64) 


Consider  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
first  column:  “  ‘O  for  a  muse  of  fire, 
that  would  ascend  the  brightest 
heaven  of  invention  .  .  .  ’  Thus 
begins  Shakespeare’s  wonderful  King 
Henry  V,  and  thus  did  I  dream  of 
beginning  a  series  of  columns  that 
would  need  all  the  help  they  could 
get,”  he  wrote. 

Later  in  the  same  column  he  says 
young  people  should  consider  police 
work. 

“Herman  Melville  called  a  whaling 
ship  his  Harvard  and  Yale.  I’d  say  the 
same  thing  about  being  a  cop,”  he 
wrote. 

Bouza’s  columns  with  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  are  part  of  a  conscious  effort  by 
the  paper  to  open  the  opinion  pages  to 
“Twin  Cities  opinion  leaders,”  says 
editorial  editor  Bob  White. 

“By  opening  our  editorial  pages  on 
a  regular  basis  to  three  very  diverse 
and  well-respected  members  of  our 
community,  we  offer  readers  com¬ 
mentary  that  few  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  Bouza,  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  runs  columns  from  Harlan 
Cleveland,  retired  dean  of  the  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,  and  James  Shannon,  who  is 
on  leave  as  executive  director  of  the 
General  Mills  Foundation  and  writes 
frequently  on  ethics. 


Diagnosis 

(Continued  from  page  92) 


ning’s  events  were  a  “vivid  remin¬ 
der”  of  time-sensitive  businesses’ 
technological  vulnerability  and  of  the 
value  of  remote  diagnostics. 

The  Financial  Times  reported  that 
“the  problem  was  solved  just  in  time 
to  save  the  newspaper’s  main  print 
run.” 
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BENEFIT  FROM  01 R  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classilled  Adverlisinn 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTOMOTIVE 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  tor  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. _ 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  Ci*  L  32407 
(904,  -1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758 
(916)  684-3987 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associate;, 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

R.C.  CR'rSLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578., 

SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Aerospace  Trade  Paper.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  3  years  old.  Profitable  price 
$300,000.  Box  3756,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


March  31,  1989 

This  announcement  is  to  congratulate 

W.C.  KING  CARROLL  COX 

„  of  JANET  MARTIN 

Payson,  Arizona 

on  the  sale  of  V 

The  Payson  Roundup  Payson,  Arizona 

paid  bi-weekly  circulation 

Rim  Country  Review  The  Mogollon  Advisor 

free  weekly  circulation  free  weekly  circulation 

8,000  8,000 

TO 

RAUON  PUBLISHING,  INC. 

a  division  of  Jack  Kent  Cooke  Media,  Inc. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  the  sellers 
in  this  transaction. 


Webster  & 
Associates 

PUBLICATION  BROKERS 


ALASKA:  Award-winning  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $500,000  potential.  Owner  will  do 
some  financing.  ML  Wirum,  Commer¬ 
cial  &  Investment  Real  Estate.  Jan 
Fredericks,  (907)  276-3628, 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES:  Paid  circula¬ 
tion,  lots  of  legals,  great  potential,  print 
shop,  $295,000,  $75,000  down;  New 
Town,  new  paper,  super  start  on  big 
future,  $350,000;  Pine  Trees,  good 
people,  profitable  paper,  $197,000 
gross,  steal  it  for  $125,000;  Near  the 
Coast,  well-established,  making  money. 
Central  California,  $625,000.  Bruce 
Wright,  Media  Consultant,  8937  Lagu¬ 
na  Place  Way,  Elk  Grove,  CA  95758, 
(916)  684-3987. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
New  weekly.  30,000  plus  circulation. 
Excellent  potential.  Established  staff 
and  major  accounts.  Well-established 
in  community  and  county.  Publisher, 
PO  Box  620447,  Woodside,  CA  94062. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  WEEKLY.  Write 
editorial  product,  no  competition, 
4,300  paid,  4-5  pages  of  legals,  gross¬ 
ing  $400,000  1989,  profitable,  good 
franchise  in  expanding  market,  owners 
retiring.  Write  Box  3675,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


High  growth  market.  Competitive  county 
seat.  Close  to  metro  area.  $950,000 
gross,  $150,000  cash  flow.  Western 
US.  Jim  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


Kansas  Daily-Weekly,  $950,000  Gross. 
Colorado  Weeklies,  $800,000  Gross. 
Utah  Weeklies,  $850,000  Gross. 
Mountain-State  Wkly,  $450,000  Gross. 
Arizona  Shopper,  $800,000  Gross. 
Missouri  Shopper,  $550,000  Gross 
Wyoming  Weekly,  $185,000  Gross. 
Arizona  Weekly,  $140,000  Gross. 

Mike  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  1797 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82003 
(307)  638-2130 


MASSACHUSETTS  weekly  priced  at 
annual  sales  of  $250,000. 

BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker-Appraiser 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


MIDWEST  WEEKLY 
CHAIN  AVAILABLE 

Midwest  weekly  chain  (zone  5)  with 
revenues  exceeding  $2  million,  circula¬ 
tion  upwards  of  50,000.  Marginally 
profitable,  steadily  improving  trend, 
very  good  potential.  Able  staff  will  stay. 
Papers  have  many  unique  features, 
product  strong  and  well-accepted. 
Owner  will  sell  for  1.1  times  gross  for  all 
cash,  or  1.4  times  gross,  with  two- 
thirds  cash  and  balance  in  deductible 
contract  over  5  years.  Wishes  to  close  in 
May.  This  is  an  exceptional  deal  for  the 
right  buyer.  Write  Owner,  Box  3765, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  SMALL  TOWN  newspaper 
in  growing  coastal  northern  California 
community.  Comfortable  living  in  excel¬ 
lent  environment  for  right  couple.  Box 
3118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Small  newspaper  group. ..North  Central 
Texas  Owner  retiring. ..Three  twice 
weeklies... Two  weeklies... Beautiful 
modern  plant. ..4  unit  press... properties 
located  in  same  county. .. 10, 000 + 
paid. ..Terms. 

Always  wanted  to  own  your  own  news¬ 
paper...  Progressive  rural  community  of 
18,000  popu  lat  ion  ...  Week  ly 
paper... 280C)-h  paid. ..$220, 000 
gross. ..Great  terms. .North  Central 
Texas. 

BILL  ACKERMAN,  INC. 

PO  Box  336 
Graham,  Texas  76046 
(817)  549-4008 


WEEKLY  located  in  beautiful  Hawaii 
grossing  $1,600,000.  Profitable,  good 
growth,  terms  negotiable.  Phone  (814) 
454-7103,  ask  for  David  Else. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Community-minded  couple  with  many 
years  of  newspaper/business  experience 
seeks  weekly  newspaper  with  revenues 
of  up  to  $1  million.  Prefer  East  Coast 
location  but  will  consider  others.  We  are 
very  serious  and  ready  to  move.  Contact 
R.  Deissig,  242  Stanton  Mountain  Rd., 
Lebanon,  NJ  08833.  (201)  236-6172. 


Consider  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000.  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


INVESTORS  SEEK  dailies/weeklies  in 
growing  markets.  Current  management 
can  retain  role,  if  desired.  Send 
samples,  financials  in  confidence.  Seri¬ 
ous  inquiries  only.  Box  3743,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PERSONALS 


MS.  SALEMBIER,  Attention!  I  know  how 
to  increase  advertising  in  The 
POST  ...  no  charge!  E.T.  (Jassidy,  PO 
Box  969,  New  York,  NY  10008. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


America's  leading  newspaper 
telelmarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 
_ (201)  966-5250 _ 

CIRCULATION  CONCEPTS 
Telemarketing  Specialist  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  computerized  dial¬ 
ing  systems,  watts  lines  and  national 
references.  Robert  Miller  or  Deborah 
Sullivan  l-(800)-634-9640.  (303) 
795-7380. _ 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Inquire  about  our  fresh  approach.  Cana¬ 
da's  foremost  authority  in  circulation 
telemarketing  is  now  available  in  the 
U.S.A.  Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 


D.M.D.  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Professional  consultation  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operations.  Market 
assessment  and  strategic  plans  in 
advertising,  marketing  and  circulation: 
Complete  confidence,  (204)  682-2719 


PRODUCTION  MAIL-SYSTEMS, 
TRAINING  AND  POSTAL 
TROUBLESHOOTING. 

W.H.  BELL  (312)  349-6307. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


We  specialize  in  flexies  trimmed  and 
glued  on  press.  Non-heat  or  sheet-fed. 
Up  to  1  million  daily.  We  also  have 
mailing  and  trucking.  Contact  Dale  at 
l-(800)  8ft-6805. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  service,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


CAMERA 

Horizontal  camera  and  light  Spartan  1 
(no  lens  or  vacuum  pump)  Macbeth 
Model  1  size  04.  Quartz  lamp  set  up 
total  $2,000.  Call  or  write  Ron  Darr, 
North  Shore  Weeklies,  2  Washington 
Street,  Ipswich,  MA  01938. 

(508)  356-5141. 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


108  Baldwin  CNTVR;  6/1  Muller  MLR 
227S  inserter  (818)  885-5995. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


Muller  227  inserter.  6  into  1  configura¬ 
tion  with  auto  reject.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now,  in  Atlanta. 

ONE  (Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availabilih. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer's 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 


Bob  Weber,  Inc.  presents... 

full  service  for  your  typesetting  facility. 


Parts,  PCB  repair,  Fonts  for: 
Compugraphic,  One  System, 
Linotype,  Autologic, 
Other  Manufacturers 


Replace  that  Video/Unisetter 
with  an  inexpensive  laser  printer! 


Keep  your  existing  front  end! 

•  Works  with  One  System.  Mycrotek  UTS-1210,  CG 
MDT  350s  and  MDRs.  other  Virleosetter/Unisetter 
front  ends,  counting  or  non-counting 

•  Take  advantage  of  added  Postscript™  capabilities 

•  30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  PERIOD 


Tel.  (216)831-0480  ♦  Fax  (210  831-1628 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


ASSUME  OUR  LEASE  Compugraphic 
MCS  8400  preview  and  power  page. 
MCS  10  w/  controller.  Zebra  4100  RC 
processor  with  dryer.  High  speed,  high 
resolution  laser  print.  In  excellent 
condition,  new  keyboard  and  monitor  on 
the  8400.  Also  available  Editwriter 
7200,  1750,  2750.  $1,339.33  per 
month.  19  payments  remain.  Also  avail¬ 
able  25  metal  newspaper  boxes.  Make 
offer.  Call  Bradley  (408)  625-5656. 


AUTOLOGIC  -  APS  5  and  Micro  5 
typesetters.  Certified  for  Autologic 
maintenance.  Also  available,  tape 
drives,  disk  drive  5,  10,  40  MBs.  Supp¬ 
ly  and  take  up  cassettes.  Complete 
darkroom  adaptors.  Online  transports 
with  PC  13  space  processor. 

Jerry  Fingerlos  (707)  586-0904. 


FOR  SALE;  Harris  parts  for  2500  and 
2200  systems.  Call  (201)  265-2448. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  (2)  Harris  2200  ad 
production  terminals  with  MicroStor 
and  with  Atex  interface  cards.  Also, 
Compugraphic  Videosetter  universal, 
two  (2)  Compugraphic  RCM9000  (one 
with  console).  Call  Kevin  McClary  at 
(518)  843-1100. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


ADD-ON  WEB  EQUIPMENT 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinde'S 
Goss  Mark  V  units 
Goss  Mark  V  double  3:2  folders 
Goss  Mark  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
Goss  Mark  Mark  V  double  color 
cylinders 

Goss  Mark  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mark  V  40’’  digital  reels 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-6217 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

8  Units  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  1 
Unit  Hoe  Colormatic.  Converted  to 
Dalgren  Dilitho  -  1976.  8  semiautoma¬ 
tic  40"  RTP  and  1  Hoe  fully  automatic 
RTP.  All  running  belt  tension.  GE  Press 
Drive  and  Controls.  1  double  2:1  folder 
and  1  single  2:1  folder.  Cutler  Hammer 
heavy  duty  wire  conveyor.  All  well  main¬ 
tained.  Telephone  Sam  Jenkins  (717) 
291-8604  or  write  Lancaster  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1328,  Lancaster,  PA 
17603. 


CARY  PASTERS 
Six  used 

Priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 


SECURED  PARTY 
MUST  SELL  FAST 

HARRIS  Model  NC-400,  5-UNIT 
Web  Offset  Press,  22-3/4”  x  36”,  new 
in  1984.  May  be  inspected  under 
power  in  Maryland.  First  reasonable 
offer  takes  it.  Act  fast. 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES 

277  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  1()007 
(212)  964-2350. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


FLEXO  OPPORTUNITY 

4-unit  23  9/16"  cut-off  Windmoeller 
Hoelscher  press  with  3  half  decks, 
double  3:2  folder  and  4  RTP’s. 
Released  from  production  mid-1989. 
Installed  new  1984  and  runs  like  new. 
Inspect  in  operation. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  URBANITE 

22”  (560mm)  CUTOFF 
10  Units,  1978-83 

22-3/4”  (578mm)  CUTOFF 
13  Units,  1974-78 
10  Units,  1971 
6  Units,  1972,  U-921 
5  Units,  1976 
4  Units,  1978,  U-1245 
Add-on  units  and  folders 
Upper  formers 

Tabloid  bar  nests,  Hi-page  count 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


HARRIS  V-25  FOR  SALE 

Nice  clean  press,  run  in  commercial  printing 
operation,  impeccably  maintained.  6  units, 
rollstands,  JF 10  folder,  Gregg  imprinter,  full 
page  conDpensators.  $375,000 
Also  2  custom  built  webb  aligners  for  sale 
$5,000. 

Contact  John  Cay*  —  SI  2-252-6500 
Maxwell  Communicatlona 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GossC-150,  1985,  4  high,  1  floor  unit, 
30,000  I.P.H.,  excellent  condition. 
With  or  without  Heat-Set  package.  Can 
be  viewed  in  operation  in  St.  Louis. 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4-Unit  web  (2  units  DK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

7- Unit  News  King  KJ6  with  upper 
former 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  unit,  fully  reconditioned 
with  guarantee 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

4- Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 

5- Unit  Community,  SSC  folder  1978 

5- Unit  Community,  SSC  folder  1980 

6- Unit  Community  (4-high,  2  floor  posi¬ 
tion  units),  SSC  folder  1982 

8- Unit/twin  folder  Suburban  S-2000 
series  press 

lO-Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former  available  April,  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

Add-on  V-15A  unit  1978  continuous 
ink 

3- Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder  1977  excel¬ 
lent  condition 

4- Unit  V-700  with  heatset  pkg, 
comb,  folder,  excellent  starter. 

3- Unit  Vanguard  31" 

MISCELLANEOUS 

4- Unit  Web  Leader,  "as-is"  or 
reconditioned 

Misc  web  handling  devices  -  call  for 
more  details 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS' 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


LET  OUR  RECENT  NEW  SALES 
SUCCESS  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
TRADE-IN  PRESSES 

2- Unit  Color  King  w/KJ6  folder, 
autolube 

8-Unit  Color  Kingw/KJ8,  upper  former, 
KJ6(1983),  25,000  IPH 

3- Unit  News  King  W/KJ6  folder  (1973), 
from  small  AR  weekly. 

4- Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper,  extra  clean 

6-Unit  Goss  Community  Press  (1977) 
4-Unit  Web  Leader  press  w/8  web  folder 
(1976),  20,000  IPH 
1-Quadra-Color  unit  (1981) 

Baldwin  count-o-veyor 
All  equipment  offered  “as-is"  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office 
(913)  236-4127 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16  C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Balloon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


msmmEsssm 


NEWSKING,  5  units,  2  stacked  sidelay, 
five  roll  stands,  KJ6  1/2  1/4  folder, 
complete  press.  Must  sell,  make  offer. 
(206)  387-0097. 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


We  have  the  most  experienced  and 
talented  printing  press  design  engineers 
in  the  industry.  NEW  UNITS  for  your 
COSMO  press.  NEW  HALF-DECKS  for 
your  Mark  I,  Mark  II,  Mark  V,  Metro. 
Call  Graphic  Arts  Machinery,  Inc.,  San 
Diego,  (JA  (619)  448-6469;  Chicago, 
IL(800)  323-1357. 


HELP 

WANTED 


COMMUNICATIONS  POSITION 
Search  extended 

Tenure  track  faculty  position,  fall 
1989.  Teach  news  writing,  copy  editing 
and  introductory  mass  communication. 
Doctorate  or  near  completion.  Send 
letter,  curriculum  vita,  names  of  three 
references  to  Dr.  Richard  Pfau,  Dean, 
Emory  &  Henry  College,  Emory,  VA 
24327.  Deadline:  May  10.  AA/EOE. 


ITHACA  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

We  are  seeking  a  qualified  individual  to 
provide  leadership  in  the  journalism 
program  and  curriculum  development. 
The  position  is  tenure-eligible  with  rank 
and  salary  open.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  work  with  other  journalism 
faculty  in  developing  the  program. 

DESCRIPTION:  Tenure-eligible  position 
beginning  August  15,  1989  to  teach 
courses  in  newswriting  and  reporting, 
editing,  and  related  specialties  with  an 
efbphasis  on  print.  Ph.D.  or  Masters 
degree  in  Communications  and 
successful  teaching  and/or  significant 
professional  experience  required. 

Applications  should  include  current  vita 
and  statement  of  interest.  Screening 
will  begin  immediately  and  will 
continue  until  the  position  is  filled.  To 
receive  full  consideration,  applications 
should  be  received  by  May  1,  1989, 
Send  applications  to:  Dr.  Jonathan 
Tankel,  Chajr,  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Communications, 
Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850.  (607)  274-3242. 

Ithaca  College  is  the  largest  private, 
residential,  four-year  comprehensive 
college  in  New  York  State  with  an 
undergraduate  enrollment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  students.  It  is  located  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  Region  of  central  New 
York.  The  School  will  be  housed  in  a 
new  $12  million  building  in  May  1989. 

Ithaca  College  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  Master's 
Program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  m  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-8613.  AA/EOE 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM:  University  of  Central 
Florida  -  The  School  of  Communication 
invites  applications  for  a  Visiting  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  in  Journalism.  Desired 
teaching  areas  are  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  Law  and  some  combination  of 
News  Reporting,  Public  Affairs  Report¬ 
ing,  Feature  \Writing,  Freelance  Vi/riting 
or  Editorial  Writing,  This  is  a  one 
academic  vear  appointment  to  begin 
August,  1989.  Master’s  degree 
required,  Ph.D.  or  very  near  preferred 
plus  professional  or  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary:  competitive.  Application 
deadline  is  June  15,  1989.  Write  to: 
James  Welke,  Director,  School  of 
Communication,  University  of  Central 
Florida,  Box  25000,  Orlando,  Florida 
32816.  EEO  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA,  Cooperative 
Extension  Print  Media  Specialist  will 
provide  leadership  in  the  development 
and  production  of  communication  prog¬ 
rams  to  relate  all  College  of  Agriculture 
activities  to  Arizonans.  Required:  MS  in 
journalism  or  related  field;  four  years' 
experience  in  writing,  editing,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  photography,  with  non- 
formal  teaching.  Applicants'  files  must 
contain  letter  of  intent  and  vita  by  May 
24;  transcript(s)  of  grades  and  three 
current  reference  letters,  mailed  direct¬ 
ly  by  writers,  by  June  7,  1989.  All 
materials  to:  Donna  Powers,  Manage¬ 
ment  Services  Officer,  Cooperative 
Extension,  Forbes  301,  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ  85721.  EECJ/AA 
EMPLOYER. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
College  daily  at  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia  seeks  hands-on  manager 
to  help  student  &  professional  staff  run 
day-to-day  business  operations.  Diverse 
responsibilities  include  personnel, 
financial  departments,  supplies, 
customer  service,  technical  systems. 
Serve  as  teacher/advisor/consultant  to 
large  student  staff.  Paper  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  university;  14,000  circ.  5  days/ 
week.  Good  work  environment,  latest 
equipment,  fun  and  fast-paced  atmo¬ 
sphere,  plenty  of  challenges  &  oppor¬ 
tunities.  This  is  a  new  position,  and  we 
want  someone  interested  in  making  a 
long-term  commitment  to  helping  us 
grow.  Salary:  mid-  to  upper-20’s:  good 
benefits.  It  this  sounds  like  the  position 
for  you,  write  today  and  tell  us  why:  Eric 
Jacobs,  General  Manager,  The  Daily 
Pennsylvanian,  4015  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104. 


CONTROLLER 

America’s  largest  suburban  newspaper 
group  seeks  an  experienced  controller. 

As  the  no.  1  financial  officer,  you  will 
direct  a  staff  of  accounting,  accounts 
receivable  and  data  processing  mana¬ 
gers.  The  publishing  operation  includes 
34  Wednesday  and  21  Friday  newspap¬ 
ers  and  3  daily  newspapers  and  are 
managed  through  technologically 
advanced  IBM  and  Sll  computer 
network. 

The  candidate  should  have  8-10  years 
of  managerial  experience  primarily  in 
the  newspaper  industry;  a  CPA  certicate 
is  a  plus. 

We  are  a  dynamic  and  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  and  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Please  forward  your 
confidential  reply  to  Mr.  C.T.  Marschel, 
President  and  CEO;  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  Greater  St.  Louis;  1714  Deer 
Tracks  Trail;  St.  Louis,  MO  63131. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Zone  2  weekly  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  general  manager  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  generating  sales  in  a 
competitive  market.  Complete  P&L 
responsibilities.  Competitive  salary, 
incentive  and  benefits  package.  Please 
send  resume  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Box  3719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
We’re  looking  for  a  GM  with  broad  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  administrative 
experience  to  manage  one  of  our  largest 
companies  publishing  5  newspapers 
twice  weekly  in  St.  Louis  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  145,527.  Excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  package  to  include  company  car. 
Send  resume  with  cover  letter  to: 

Gary  Cunningham 
Director  of  Marketing 
Suburban  Journals 
1714  Deer  Tracks  Trail 
St.  Louis,  MO  63131 


GENERAL  MANAGER/ 

SALES  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  with  growing 
company  for  a  confident  self-starter.  We 
need  someone  to  supervise  an  outside 
sales  staff  plus  coordinate  a  52,000 
weekly  direct  mail  operation.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  sales  training,  motivation,  job 
printing  and  3rd  class  mail  a  must. 
Excellent  salary,  incentives  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Call  CBA  Distribution  Network,  ask 
for  Melissa  Park  (516)  694-6699. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
29,000  weekly  in  zone  4  seeks  excep¬ 
tional  person  with  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  and  news  strengths.  Proven  record. 
Move  to  Publisher  within  5  years.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  3763, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  in  Northeastern 
Ohio  seeking  Assistant  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Manager.  Must  have  Knowledge  of 
salary  administration,  benefits  admi¬ 
nistration,  training  and  development 
and  all  other  aspects  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions  with  at  least  5  years  experience  in 
the  personnel  field.  Experience  with 
computerized  personnel  system  desir¬ 
able.  Excellent  starting  salary  and 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Resume 
should  be  sent  to:  Box  3744,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR  -  31,000 
circulation  PM  daily,  with  20,000  free 
weekly,  ready  to  put  real  emphasis  on 
marketing.  Seek  strong,  experienced 
leader  to  supervise  and  work  with  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  managers  plus 
new  managing  editor.  Generous  salary 
plus  bonus.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  John  Laing,  Butler  Eagle,  PO 
Box  271,  Butler,  PA  16003. 


PUBLISHER  for  small,  growing  weekly 
group  in  competitive  midwest  suburban 
metro  area.  Opportunity  for  young 
person  on  the  way  up.  Responsible  for 
all  facets  of  the  operations  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  sales  and  marketing.  Report  to 
general  manager  of  small  daily  group. 
$20,000  salary  with  unusually  good 
bonus  potential.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Box3753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 


PUBLISHER 

For  30,000  daily  located  in  the  western  states. 
Must  have  successful  track  record  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  marketplace  with  excellent  people 
skills.  Should  have  a  minimum  of  five  years 
experience  in  a  Publisher’s  position.  Compen¬ 
sation  package  will  include  salary  in  the  upper 
five  figures  plus  incentives. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR 

For  metro  daily  located  in  the  western  states. 
Report  to  VP-Advertising  and  supervise  staff  of 
seventy  in  this  non-union  environment.  Ideal 
candidate  will  be  one  who  is  aggressive  and 
marketing-oriented  with  a  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  a  multi-newspaper  market.  Compen¬ 
sation  in  the  upper  five  figures. 

ASST.  MAINTENANCE  MGR. 

For  large  metro  located  in  the  east.  Will  assist 
manager  in  the  supervision  of  eighty  plus 
union  employees  in  maintenance  and  engi¬ 
neering  of  all  printing  and  distribution  equip¬ 
ment,  both  mechanical  and  electrical/elec¬ 
tronics.  Engineering  degree  desirable  but  not 
required.  Salary  in  the  $60s  plus  outstanding 
benefits. 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

For  large  group  of  weeklies  located  in  the 
eastern  states.  Will  report  to  the  Publisher  with 
overall  responsibilities  for  finance,  account¬ 
ing.  credit  and  data  processing.  Degree 
required.  CPA  highly  desirable.  Salary  in  the 
SSOs  plus  incentives. 

CIRCULATION  OPERATIONS  MGR. 

For  metro  daily  located  in  the  southeast.  Will 
report  to  the  circulation  manager  and  have 
reponsibility  for  all  home  delivery  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Opening  exists  because  of  incum¬ 
bent  being  promoted  to  Circulation  Director  at 
sister  newspaper.  Must  have  background  in 
home  delivery.  Salary  in  the  SSOs  plus. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

For  small  daily  in  the  northeast.  Report  to  the 
Publisher  and  will  oversee  transition  from 
carriers  to  adults  and  motor  routes.  Must  be  a 
strong  leader,  trainer,  and  be  promotion- 
oriented.  Supervise  a  staff  of  ten.  Salary  in  the 
$40s. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

For  group  of  weeklies  located  in  the  mid-Atlan¬ 
tic  states.  Report  to  the  publisher  and  super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  twenty.  Strong  retail  background 
required.  Compensation  in  the  $40s. 

PRESS  FOREMAN 

For  metro  daily  located  in  the  midwest.  New 
facility  will  be  operational  by  summer.  Must 
have  prior  experience  with  the  larger  offset 
presses  and  have  good  supervisory  skills. 
Salary  in  $30$. 

All  positions  fee  paid. 
Send  resume  in  confidence 
or  cali: 

Patrick  Quinn 


The  sensibility  of  man  to 
trifles,  and  his  insensibility 
to  great  things,  indicates 
a  strange  inversion. 

Blaise  Pascal 


PO  Box  1641 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  353-4722 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR 

If  you  know  sales  and  love  selling;  if  you 
can  train  sales  people  and  motivate  and 
manage  them,  Straus  Communications 
needs  you!  We’re  looking  for  an  organ¬ 
ized,  results-oriented  manager  with 
hands-on  sales  experience  to  lead  our 
growing  sales  team  and  help  with  all 
revenue  producing  aspects  of  our  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  group  based  in  Orange 
County,  New  York.  Interested?  Rush 
your  resume  and  compensation  require¬ 
ments  to:  J.  Straus,  1414  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


ADVERTISING  PROS 
Wanted  in  Ohio  and  Northern  New 
Jersey  for  expanding  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  group.  Sales  and  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience  necessary.  In  return  you  will  own 
a  piece  of  the  action.  Send  resume  plus 
cover  letter  to  Michael  J.  Murrray, 
Publisher,  Business  Digest,  2449  Golf 
Road,  Philadelphia,  PA  19131. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
37,000  Daily  and  Sunday  in  excellent 
market  has  an  opening  for  an  aggressive 
Ad  Director.  Good  people  skills,  positive 
attitude  and  a  self-starter  is  a  must. 
Degree  in  advertising  or  marketing 
preferred,  but  not  required.  Compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  high  ’50s.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  tO: 

Gary  Cunningham 
Director  of  Marketing 
Suburban  Journals 
1714  Deer  Tracks  Trail 
St.  Louis,  MO  63131 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Successful  weekly  New  Jersey  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  hard-working  pro  who 
can  motivate  staff.  Budgeting  skills 
required.  Competitive  market.  Attrac¬ 
tive  salary,  incentives  plan,  benefits 
package.  Room  tor  career  growth.  Send 
resume,  including  salary  history  to: 

D.  Thaler,  Greater  Media  Newspapers, 
One  Register  Plaza,  Shrewsbury,  NJ 
07702.  E.O.E. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Needed  for  new  daily  racing  paper. 
Work  in  Soho  New  York.  Must  be  estab¬ 
lished  advertising  rep.  Resumes:  F^ 
Box  274.  Canal  Street  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10013. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Established  company  launching  new 
community  newspaper  in  booming 
Southern  California  growth  area.  Look¬ 
ing  for  personable,  innovative  leader 
who  can  motivate  3-member  sales  staff 
and  create  satisfied  client  base.  Salary, 
benefits  and  strong  incentive  program. 
The  sky’s  the  limit!  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Community  News 
Network,  Inc.,  11636  Jarrito  Court, 
San  Diego,  CA  92127. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  daily  racing  paper.  Featuring 
computerized  graphics.  Presently 
covers  East,  will  cover  California  by 
June.  Must  be  experienced  ad  rep  and 
work  out  of  New  York  Soho  offices. 
Resumes:  ESRAC,  PO  Box  274  Canal 
St.  Station,  New  York,  NY  10013. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Fast-growing  suburban  New  York  weekly 
chain  seeks  sales  manager  to  lead  staff 
of  eight.  Newspaper  experience,  hunger 
a  must.  Great  growth  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3771,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Due  to  recent  staff  promotion,  our 
company  is  looking  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  and  creative  classified  advertising 
manager  for  our  12,500  AM  daily. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  or  an  aggressive  sales¬ 
person  making  the  move  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Kevin  Mead, 
Warren  Times  Observer,  PO  Box  188, 
Warren,  PA  16365. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  22,  1989 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

National  midwest  magazine  has  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  experienced  individu¬ 
al  to  run  classified  section.  Previous 
exprience  in  classified  ad  sales  neces¬ 
sary.  Successful  applicant  will  possess 
strong  motivational  and  organizational 
skills.  Excellent  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO:  Char  Strahinic,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  The  Sporting  News, 
1212  N.  Lindbergh,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63132. 


CREATIVE  SERVICES 
Advertising  copy  writer  with  design 
smarts  to  head  3-person  in-house  agen¬ 
cy.  Our  goal  is  to  create  newspaper 
campaigns  that  excite  readers  and 
attracts  customers  for  advertisers  who 
want  the  best.  Modern  facilities  in 
attractive  capital  city  with  great  fishing, 
boating  and  outdoor  recreation.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Paula 
Redmann,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Bismarck  Tribune,  PO  Box  1498, 
Bismarck,  ND  58502.  Application 
deadline  April  28th,  1989. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Needed  for  22,000  circulation,  6-day- 
a-week,  award-winning  daily  in  central 
NH.  Will  supervise  staff  of  15  in  a  grow¬ 
ing,  highly  successful  market.  If  you 
have  management  experience,  are  a 
motivated  person  looking  for  a  success¬ 
ful  career  in  newspapers,  let  us  hear 
from  you.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  John  Ebbets,  Concord 
Monitor,  PO  Box  1177,  Concord,  NH 
03301. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Enjoy  the  sun  all  year  round.  Outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  ambitious,  results- 
oriented  salesperson  at  growing  Califor¬ 
nia  weekly  newspaper.  Base  salary  plus 
commission,  excellent  benefits.  Send  a 
letter  of  qualifications  or  resume  and 
salary  history  to  J.  Knight,  PO  Box  26, 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95052  or  call  (408) 
984-7101  for  more  information. 


Graphically-oriented  Rocky  Mountain 
weekly  seeks  experienced  ad  salesper¬ 
son  to  fill  out  staff  of  three.  Highly 
competitive  market,  great  lifestyle. 
Write;  SELLETT,  Jackson  Hole  News, 
PO  Box  7445,  Jackson,  WY  83001. 


RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Direct  London’s  nationally  based 
Recruitment  Advertising  Sales  Division. 
A  multi-million  category.  Key  agency 
sales  work.. .leadership  for  sales  staff... 
marketing  strategy  for  newspapers. 
Telemarketing  or  Classified  sales  exper¬ 
ience  valuable.  NYC  headquartered. 
Please  reply  in  confidence  to:  Jon  Hick¬ 
ey,  Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  750  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017.  Phone 
(212)  867-1112. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Publisher  of  catalogs  for  malls  and 
retailers  seeks  experienced  manager  for 
12-person  staff.  Fast  paced  growth 
opportunity.  Resumes  in  confidence  tO: 
President,  W.T.  Quinn,  Inc.,  285 
Davidson  Ave.,  Somerset,  NJ  08873. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

An  East  Coast  daily  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  advertising  sales  management 
professional  to  take  over  the  leadership 
and  direction  of  the  retail  advertising 
department.  You  will  be  responsible  for 
the  local  R.O.P.  ad  sales  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  responsibilities  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  include  supervision  of  a  sales  staff 
of  ten,  hiring  and  training  salespeople, 
contact  with  important  accounts,  and 
coordination  with  other  advertising 
sales  departments.  The  qualified  candi¬ 
date  will  have  the  ability  to  manage 
people,  a  solid  understanding  of  mark¬ 
eting  and  advertising,  sales  training 
skills,  good  selling  skills  and  the  ability 
to  apply  them  in  sales  calls,  the  ability 
to  meet  with  top  advertising  marketing 
executives,  proficiency  and  fluency  in 
the  English  language,  accuracy  in  spell¬ 
ing  and  the  ability  to  achieve  and  main¬ 
tain  effective  working  relationships. 
Advertising  media  sales  exprience  of  a 
minimum  of  four  years  and  advertising 
sales  management  of  two  years  are  a 
must.  We  offer  company  paid  health, 
life,  dental  and  optical  benefits,  a 
pension  plan,  vacation  and  holidays. 
Starting  salary  is  commensurate  with 
experience.  Attractive  bonus  plan  in 
addition  to  salary.  This  is  a  unique 
opportunity  to  prove  your  advertising 
sales  management  ability  In  a  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  market  situation.  Please 
send  your  resume,  or  call: 

Jim  Passage 
Passage  &  Associates 
10001  Fourth  Ave.,  Suite  3200 
Seattle,  WA  98154 
(206)  622-3330. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHICS  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 

Interesting  opportunity  to  supervise/ 
manage  computerized  graphics  produc¬ 
tion  department.  Excellent  salary, 
growth  opportunity.  Zone  2.  Person 
should  be  familiar  with  ATEX,  C-TEXT, 
Harris,  CPS  or  other  compatible 
systems.  Please  send  resume,  cover 
letter  icniuding  current  salary  and  expe- 
catitions  to  Box  3740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  SUN  HERALD,  a  50,000-circula¬ 
tion  Knight-Ridder  paper,  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  artist  who  can  do  full- 
page  color  illustrations  as  well  as  work 
with  Mac  to  produce  graphics,  charts, 
maps.  Will  consider  recent  grad  with 
great  portfolio.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Vern  Williams,  Graphics 
Editor,  The  Sun  Herald,  PO  Box  4567, 
Biloxi,  MS  39535-4567. 


CIRCULATION 


BRANCH  MANAGER 

We  are  currently  accepting  applications 
for  the  position  of  branch  manager  for 
our  circulation  department.  This  person 
will  be  responsible  for  overall  operations 
for  an  area  branch  office  which  will 
include  staffing,  subscription  sales, 
customer  service,  overseeing  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  and  maintaining 
branch  records.  We  are  looking  for  a 
newspaper  professional  who  has  3  years 
of  experience  in  circulation  and  has  a 
proven  track  record  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  We  offer  a  good  starting 
salary,  advancement  based  on  perfor¬ 
mance  and  excellent  company  benefits. 
Interested  applicants  should  apply  to: 

Austin  American-Statesman 
166  E.  Riverside  Drive 
Austin,  Texas  78704 
Hours  9-12,  M-F 
EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Herald,  central  Connecticut's 
largest  afternoon  newspaper,  with  more 
than  39,000  circulation  six  afternoons 
a  week,  is  looking  for  a  strong  Assistant 
Circulation  Manager  for  our  highly 
competitive  market. 

The  candidate  should  have  extensive 
experience  in  city  circulation  with  a 
proven  record  of  accomplishments  and 
be  a  self-starter.  The  person  will  report 
to  our  circulation  manager. 

The  Herald  is  109  years  old,  still  family 
owned  and  located  in  New  Britain,  CT 
equidistant  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  excel¬ 
lent  employee  benefits. 

Please  send  your  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to: 

Lindsley  Wellman 
President 
The  Herald 
One  Herald  Square 
New  Britain,  CT  06050 
EOE/M/F 


Circulation  Area  Managers  needed. 
73,000  daily  circulation.  Award¬ 
winning  newspaper.  All  benefits  and 
advancement  opportunities.  Zone  3. 
Call  Steve  (704)  252-5611  ext.  520. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Times  Publications,  publisher  of  2  dail¬ 
ies,  2  tri-weeklies  and  5  weekly  shop¬ 
pers  in  the  Dayton,  Ohio  area,  seeks  a 
professional  manager  to  oversee  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  circulation. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  marketing  and  sales 
is  required.  Send  resume  to:  Charles 
Stricklen,  Publisher,  c/o  Times  Publica¬ 
tions,  6159  Far  Hills  Ave.,  Centerville, 
Ohio, 45459.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Sought  for  20,000  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  daily.  An  exciting  opportunity 
to  join  a  growing  independently  owned 
newspaper.  Requires  broad  circulation 
experience  and  strong  management 
skills.  Competitive  salary  benefits  and 
incentives.  Reply  to  Charles  DeRose, 
Co-Publisher,  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette, 
Box  299,  Northhampton,  MA  01061. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
wanted  for  a  large  weekly  newspaper 
operation  northeast  of  Baltimore, 
including  THE  AEGIS  and  THE 
RECORD.  Should  be  an  experienced, 
hands-on  manager  with  knowledge  of 
sales.  Postal  regulations,  ABC,  collec¬ 
tions  and  setting  up  routes.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  THE  AEGIS, 
PO  Box  189,  Bel  Air,  Maryland  21014. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Northcentral  Pennsylvania,  25,000 
Sunday  weekly  seeks  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  with  3-5  years’  experience.  Must  be 
aggressive,  sales  and  service  oriented 
self-starter.  Good  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Joseph  A.  Subarton,  Assistant  General 
Manager,  The  Sunday  GRIT,  208  West 
Third  Street,  Williamsport,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  17701. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  5-day 
community  newspaper  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  nice  So.  California  area  $20M  -t- . 
Call  Chuck  Freeman  (714)  849-4586. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
18,000,  7-day,  morning  (zone  6). 
Experienced  in  home  delivery,  sales 
promotion  computerization  and 
budgeting.  Company  benefits.  Box 
3770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 

Sunny  Southern  California  major  metro 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  a^ressive, 
self-motivated  and  upwardly  mobile 
Circulation  professional.  We  need  a 
person  who  can  manage  an  office  of  ten 
or  more  District  Managers  in  a  market 
which  requires  aggressive  sales  plan¬ 
ning,  a  keen  ability  to  service  custom¬ 
ers,  and  possesses  top-notch  communi¬ 
cation  and  people  skills.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  opportunity,  send  resume 
to  John  Stump,  Home  Delivery  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Orange  County  Register,  625 
North  Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  Cali¬ 
fornia  92701,  or  call  (714)  953-7751. 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER 
Single  Copy/Carrier 

Spend  80%  of  your  time  organizing  a 
dynamic  single  copy  network  for  a  group 
of  twelve  metro  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  Denver  area.  We  need  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  motivated,  individual  to  head 
up  this  exciting  area  of  newspaper 
sales.  Be  a  part  of  a  department  with  an 
exciting  future.  Send  your  credentials  to 
Bernie  Gitt,  Circulation  Director, 
Sentinel  Newspapers,  PO  Box  16008, 
Denver,  CO  80216.  Salary  in  mid-to- 
upper  $20’s. 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS  come  to  sunny 
Florida.  I  am  looking  for  a  few  good 
DM’s  to  help  increase  our  circulation. 
We  have  25,000  today  in  a  booming 
market.  Salary  plus  mileage,  plus 
bonus.  This  is  an  entry-level  position 
with  an  excellent  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  as  we  grow.  Call  Bob  Weber, 
(407)  461-2051,  Fort  Pierce,  FL. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER 

The  Oakland  Press  is  seeking  outgoing, 
aggressive  individuals  who  are  able  to 
think  and  make  decisions  on  their  own. 
These  individuals  will  work  with  our 
carrier  force  and  must  be  strong  in 
sales,  carrier  recruitment,  account 
management  and  service.  Send  resume 
to  Circulation  Manager,  The  Oakland 
Press,  PO  Box  9,  Pontiac,  Ml  48056. 


Mid-sized  Ohio  daily  In  a  competitive 
market  seeks  experienced  and  know¬ 
ledgeable  circulation  manager. 
Successful  applicant  is  currently 
No.  2-person  on  mid-sized  or  metro  staff 
or  No.  1-person  in  a  smaller  market.  You 
must  be  able  to  document  aggressive 
leadership  in  your  present  position  as 
well  as  innovations  you  have  accom¬ 
plished.  We  are  seeking  the  most 
successful  promoter  of  a  quality 
product  we  can  find.  We  take  circula¬ 
tion  growth  very  seriously,  so  will  you.  A 
proven  track  record  of  successful 
management  and  follow-through  is 
essential.  Professional  (3)  and  personal 
(2)  references  must  be  furnished  with 
resume,  as  well  as  salary  history  and 
requirements.  Reply  to  Box  3749, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTOR  ROUTE  MANAGER  -  Minimum 
2  years  experience.  7-day  paper, 
50,000  plus  circulation.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  circulation  manager  presently 
at  a  smaller  paper.  Call  Bill  Hertter 
(309)  829-9411. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Seeking  experienced  single  copy  super¬ 
visor.  Convert  hour  operation  from  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  to  employees.  We 
are  currently  25,000  circulation  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Salary  plus 
MBO.  Call  Bob  Weber  (407)461-2051. 


Change  is  inevitable  in 
a  progressive  country. 
Change  is  constant. 

Benjamin  Disraeli 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


UNE  AOS 

1  week  — $6.30  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.50  per  Une,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.60  per  Hne.  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2,60  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Major  zone  6  daily  is  seeking  an  assis¬ 
tant  system  analyst  to  work  in  Systems 
Department.  Experience  with  front  end 
systems,  typesetters  and  formatting 
required.  This  position  involves  a  great 
deal  of  interaction  with  system  users 
and  hardware  and  software  technical 
staff.  Submit  resume  with  salary  history 
to  Box  3766,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal 
opportunity  employer,  m/f. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  BASE  MANAGER 

Busy  group  of  weeklies  seeks  self¬ 
starter  to  manage  HP  3000/42  and 
Collier-Jackson  Software.  Strong 
COBOL  experience  a  must.  Excellent 
benefits  package.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  The  Princeton 
Packet  Inc.,  Personnel  Department, 
300  Witherspoon  Street,  PO  Box  350, 
Princeton,  NJ  08542. 


PROGRAMMER 

Newspaper  group  in  the  Southeast 
seeks  a  programmer  for  a  fast -growing 
daily.  Individual  must  have  a  minimum 
of  two  years  programming  experience 
own  IBM  System  36  or  38.  CDS/INS 
experienced  preferred.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  3759,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUBJECT  M.I.S.  DIRECTOR 
Newspaper  group  in  the  Southeast 
seeks  a  MIS  director  for  a  fast-growing 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  40,000  plus. 
Individual  must  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years  management  experience 
with  five  years  preferred  experience 
with  the  IBM  Midrange  Systems.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits  package.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  3760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED  reporter 
needed  to  cover  wide  ranging  health 
and  environmental  news  and  issues  for 
100,000  plus  daily.  Send  resume  clips 
to  Carl  Stoddard,  The  Flint  Journal,  200 
E.  First  Street,  Flint,  Ml  48502.  EOE. 

ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS 
Fresh  from  the  excitement  of  winning  a 
Pulitzer,  we  want  to  build  on  our 
talented  team  of  writers  and  editors.  We 
have  openings  for  a  copy  editor,  a 
bureau  reporter  and  a  feature  writer, 
each  with  a  minimum  of  3  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  (more  preferred), 
and  unlimited  amibition  to  do  great 
work.  Minority  candidates  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  Please  send  resume, 
work  samples  and  salary  history  to 
Rosemary  Shinohara,  c/o  Human 
Resources  Department,  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  149001,  Anchor¬ 
age,  AK  99514-9001. 


ASSISTANT  DAYBREAK  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  seeks  crea¬ 
tive,  dynamic,  community-minded  copy 
editor.  Showcase  your  talent  as  assis¬ 
tant  daybreak  editor  on  the  Centre  Dai^ 
Times’  lifestyles  desk.  You’ll  help 
ensure  a  bright,  well-read  daybreak 
section  on  a  25,000-circulation  news¬ 
paper  in  a  college  town.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Bob  Ashley,  Executive  Editor, 
Centre  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  89,  State 
College,  PA  16804. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/ 
NEWS 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  is  seeking  an 
experienced  news/operations  editor  as 
we  get  ready  for  new  challenges  -  color, 
brighter  design  and  pagination  to  name 
a  few.  The  ideal  applicant  is  a  strong 
leader  and  organized  manager  with  a 
knack  for  bringing  out  the  best  in 
people  and  the  systems  they  use.  Page 
design  and  copy  editing  skills  a  must. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  at  an  award¬ 
winning  newspaper  in  a  Big  Ten  college 
town  and  state  capital  community.  Top 
pay,  great  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Callinan, 
Editor,  Lansing  State  Journal,  120  E. 
Lenawee,  Lansing,  Ml  48919. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  needed 
for  87,0(X)  AM.  We  are  looking  for  a 
copy-oriented  journalist  to  work  with 
reporters  from  the  genesis  of  ideas  to 
the  polished  final  product.  Four  or  more 
years  daily  experience  preferred.  Send 
three  most  challenging  editing  jobs  and 
a  note  explaining  what  made  that  work 
so  satisfying  to  Mark  Biaiczak,  Sports 
Editor,  The  Post-Standard,  PO  Box 
4818,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


Associate  editor/writer  with  strong 
reporting  skills  wanted  for  new  health  & 
travel  publication.  Minimum  2-years’ 
experience.  Send  resume,  salary 
history,  and  4-5  recent  clips  tO:  PO  Box 
603,  Charlottesville,  VA  22902. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
for  national  farm  business  monthly  to 
dig  into  leading  edge  management  and 
marketing  stories  of  a  small  staff  doing 
a  big  job  for  our  200, (XX)  farm  readers, 
tracking  a  fast-changing  industry  in  a 
hotly  competitive  time.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  focus  on  one  to  two  stories  a 
month.  Send  clips  and  resume  to: 
Claudia  Waterloo,  Editor-in-chief, 
FarmFutures  magazine,  330  E. 
Kilbourn  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202. 


AWARD-WINNING  Rocky  Mountain 
weekly  seeks  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  county  government  issues.  Photo 
skills  preferred.  Write:  SELLETT,  Jack- 
son  Hole  News,  PO  Box  7445,  Jackson, 
WY  83001. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  Register,  140,000 
Sunday  and  daily  AM  paper  seeks 
experienced  editor  to  supervise  busi¬ 
ness  coverage.  Ideal  candidate  might 
be  assistant  at  metro  or  business  editor 
at  smaller  paper.  This  editor  will  super¬ 
vise  an  assistant  and  five  reporters  and 
will  hire  another  assistant  and  reporter 
to  help  launch  a  Business  Extra  section. 
New  Haven,  located  60  miles  from  New 
York  City  and  home  of  Yale  offers  a  wide 
range  of  business,  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  Minorities  urged  to 
apply.  Resume  and  clips  tO:  Dave 
Butler,  Executive  Editor,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven, 
CT  06511. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
For  award-winning  daily  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Connecticut.  Prefer  3  to  4  years  of 
business  reporting  experience,  MBA, 
and  ability  to  analyze  P&L  statements. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  clips  to 
Box  3754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE;  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
times,  $75;  6  to  12  times,  $70;  13  to  25  times  $65;  26  to  51  times  $60;  52 
times,  $55. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  ava/toMe  upon  roquoct. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  e{K:h  day  as  they  are  received. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
FEATURES  EDITOR 
SPORTS  EDITOR 

Rocky  Mountain  PM  daily,  56,000  and 
growing,  needs  three  key  editors.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  show  proven  ability  to 
inspire  outstanding  work  through  strong 
leadership,  communication,  planning 
and  staff  development.  If  you’re  a  crea¬ 
tive,  energetic  motivator  who  wants  to 
help  make  a  good  paper  even  better, 
send  a  letter,  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  by  May  5  to:  Brian  Mertz, 
Managing  Editor,  Standard-Examiner, 
PO  Box  951,  Ogden,  UT  84402. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER.  Seeking 
aggressive,  highly  motivated  reporter  to 
join  award-winning  weekly  business 
paper.  Applicants  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  covering  business,  government  or 
other  hard  news  beats.  Must  possess 
strong  investigative  and  writing  skills 
and  have  proven  abilities  to  cultivate 
sources  and  develop  a  beat  through 
hard-hitting  news  and  analysis  pieces. 
Send  resume,  references  and  clips  to 
Howard  Inglish,  Editor,  Wichita  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  138  Ida,  Wichita,  KS 
67211. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Mortgage  Commentary  Publications, 
the  newsletter  subsidiary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Banker/Bond  Buyer  has  an  opening 
for  a  reporter  to  be  located  in  New  York 
City  to  cover  mortgage  securities  issues. 
Several  years’  business  reporting  exper¬ 
ience  required.  Knowledge  of  Wall 
Street  and  financial  institution  issues 
helpful.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
requirements  to:  MCP,  PO  Box  30240, 
Bethesda,  MD  20814.  No  calls,  please. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Odessa  (Texas)  American,  winner  of 
a  1988  Pulitzer  Prize,  is  looking  for  a 
news-hungry  manager  who  can  super¬ 
vise,  instruct  and  lead  a  group  of  9 
experienced  reporters  in  an  aggressive 
city  side  operation.  Experience  in 
management  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Managing 
Editor  M.  Olaf  Frandsen,  PO  Box  2952, 
Odessa,  TX  79760. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Knoxville  Journal,  an  award¬ 
winning  44,000-circulation  PM  daily, 
needs  experienced  journalists  to  super¬ 
vise  staff  of  15  aggressive  enterprising 
reporters.  Requires  strong  reporting, 
editing  skills,  love  for  competition. 
Send  resume,  references  and  clips  to 
Larry  Alderidge,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Knoxville  Journal,  PO  Box  59050, 
Knoxville,  TN  37950. 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  rim  of  respected  70,000  Philadel¬ 
phia  Jewish  weekly.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing,  full-time  dayside.  Jewish  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  (215)  893-5740. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  copy  editor.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  2  years  of  copy 
desk  experience.  They  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  strong  command  of  the 
English  language  and  the  ability  to  write 
bright,  accurate  headlines.  All  copy 
desk  postions  require  evening  work. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Manager, 
Attn:  Copy  Desk  Position,  The  Times 
Picayune,  3800  Howard  Avenue,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70140.  An  Equal  (Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  M/F. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Full-time  sought  for  daily  Greenwich 
newspaper.  Candidate  must  have  excel¬ 
lent  language  skills.  Editing  and  layout 
experience  desired.  Evenings,  Monday 
through  Friday  with  occasional  weekend 
hours  also.  Qualified  candidates  should 
send  resume  to  Jennifer  Ockenden 
Ruddy,  Human  Resources  Coordinator, 
The  Advocate  &  Greenwich  Times,  75 
Tresser  Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06901. 


Daily  Newspaper  on  Alaska’s  Kenai 
Peninsula  is  looking  for  a  versatile 
Photographer/Reporter  to  put  out  week¬ 
ly  feature  section.  Great  job  for  outdoors 
enthusiast.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Ralph  Thomas,  Managing  Editor, 
Peninsula  Clarion,  PO  Box  4330, 
Kenai,  AK  9961  1.  Fax  (907) 
283-3299. 


EARN  MONEY  READING  BOOKS! 
$30.000/yr  income  potential.  Details. 
Call  l-(805)  687-6000  Ext.  Y-4261. 


EDITING,  WRITING,  PR  JOBS.  News¬ 
letter  lists  openings  in  Northeast.  Send 
SASE  for  free  sample  to  Communica¬ 
tions  Career  Bulletin,  PO  Box  71078, 
West  Hartford,  CT  06107. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

The  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  an  editorial  cartoonist.  Submit 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Attn:  Editorial  Cartoonist, 
The  Times  Picayune,  3800  Howard 
Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


EDITOR/REPORTER 
Fast-growing  Connecticut  business-to- 
business  publisher  seeks  experienced 
business  journalist,  preferably  with 
background  in  monitoring  and  interpret¬ 
ing  government  environmental  regula¬ 
tions.  High  growth  position  with  new 
national  publication.  Possible  manag¬ 
ing  editorship  in  one  year.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Pleasant  beach 
town  location  and  informal  setting. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  stating 
current  salary  and  writing  samples  to 
Publisher,  Box  1513-F,  Madison,  CT 
06443. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/REPORTER 
Colorado  resort  weekly  needs  newsroom 
boss  to  sustain  pace  of  awards  and  over¬ 
all  growth.  Must  cover  a  beat.  Great 
scenery,  mediocre  pay,  some  benefits, 
inspiring  town,  demanding  readership. 
Jim  Davidson,  Telluride  Times-Journal; 
PO  Box  1765;  Telluride,  CO  81435; 
(303)  728-4488. 


EDITOR/REPORTER 
Small  town  weekly  seeking  experienced 
person  to  report,  edit  and  layout.  Send 
clips  and  resume  to  PO  Box  556, 
Hempstead,  TX  77445. 


EDITOR  -  to  edit  and  direct  2  suburban 
Maryland  weekly  newspapers  with  paid 
circulation  in  a  fiercely  competitive 
market.  Growth  is  our  goal.  A  rewarding 
challenge  for  the  right  experienced 
newsperson  with  management  back¬ 
ground.  Salary  negotiable.  Good  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  clips  to  General 
Manager,  PO  Box  824,  Gaithersburg, 
MD  20877. 


EDITOR/WRITER  North  Suburban 
Philadelphia  based  publishing  company 
seeks  experienced  editor/writer  for 
growing  personnel  magazine.  Must  be  a 
self-starter  who  writes  polished  copy 
and  has  strong  editing  skills.  Send 
letter  stating  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  along  with  (2)  writing  samples  tO: 
AXON  Group,  Dept.  E,  1035  Camphill 
Road,  Ft.  Washington,  PA  19034. 


FEATURES  DESIGN  DIRECTOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced, 
energetic,  talented  leader  for  our 
features  design  staff.  Teaching  skills, 
layout  ability,  knowledge  of  color  and 
sensitivity  to  photography  are  vital. 
Send  slide  portfolio  to  Mark  Wigginton, 
AME/graphics,  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
750  Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  CA 
95190.  Application  deadline:  May  15. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

for  15,000  AM  daily  in  northern 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Assigned  to  news 
bureau.  Some  hard  news  coverage. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Northern  Virginia 
Daily,  PO  Box  69,  Strasburg,  VA 
22657. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER 
For  new  monthly  magazine.  Specialized 
in  Latin  America.  $18, 000/year.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Latin  Finance, 
2121  Ponce  De  Leon  Blvd.,  Suite  505, 
Coral  Gables,  FL  33134. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
BEAT  REPORTER 

for  5,300-circulation  daily  in  Monterey 
Bay  area.  Prefer  degree,  experience  on 
weekly  or  internship.  Must  be  willing  to 
learn.  Resume,  clips,  references  tO: 
Mark  Paxton,  Executive  Editor,  The 
FREELANCE,  360  Sixth  St.,  Hollister, 
CA  95023,  (408)  637-5566. 


General  Assignment  Reporter  needed. 
Contact:  Richard  Mason,  Uinta  County 
Herald,  PO  Box  210,  Evanston,  WY 
82931. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Growing  73,000  daily  seeking  graphics 
editor  with  color,  page  design  and 
computer  skills.  We  offer  an  attractive 
salary  in  a  good  news  town  with  plenty 
of  off  hours  attractions.  Send  resumes 
and  sample  pages  to  Box  3750,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Immediate  Opening 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  is  sought 
for  a  fast-growing  weekly.  3  to  5  years 
reporting  required.  Strong  editing  skills, 
layout,  photo  skills  a  must.  Macintosh 
experience  a  plus.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  writing  samples  to 
Freeman’s  Journal,  PO  Box  591, 
Cooperstown,  NY  13326. 

LAYOUT/COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  150,000  circu¬ 
lation  morning  paper  in  growing  inland 
Southern  California,  is  looking  for 
layout  and  copy  desk  talent  for  a  fast- 
paced  news  operation  that  is  heavily 
into  zoning.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  references  and  work 
samples  tO:  Bob  Marshall,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  3512  Fourteenth  St,, 
Riverside,  CA  92501-3878.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


LIFESTYLE  NEWSPAPER  seeking 
community-oriented  journalist  with 
good  photo  skills  to  take  over  lifestyle 
section.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  PO 
Box  370,  Rawlins,  WY  82301. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  for  community 
daily  near  Washington.  Resumes  to  Box 
3769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  -  31,000  circula¬ 
tion  PM  daily  seeks  strong  newsroom 
leader.  We  are  looking  to  create  a  better 
edited  and  better  looking  product.  We 
are  ready  to  make  significant  changes 
and  need  the  experience  and  leadership 
of  a  strong  individual.  Design,  graphics 
and  editing  skills  required.  Experience 
on  news  and  copy  desk  also  important. 
Salary  plus  bonus  open.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  tO:  John  Laing,  Butler 
Eagle,  PO  Box  271,  Butler,  PA  16003. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Motivator  strong  on  local  copy  and 
graphics  for  30,000  circulation,  6-day 
AM.  Nice  community  in  Virginia’s 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume  to  R.  Morin,  Editor, 
The  Daily  News  Record,  PO  Box  193, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
needed  immediately.  Progressive  week¬ 
ly.  Supen/ise  3  reporters,  heavy  writing 
load.  Interest  in  environment  a  must. 
Send  letter,  resume  to:  T.C.  Mitchell, 
Homer  News,  3482  Landings  St., 
Homer,  AK  99603,  (907)  235-7767. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Leading  publisher  of  food  business 
magazines  seeks  a  managing  editor  to 
manage  editorial  staff,  develop  sche¬ 
dules,  enforce  deadlines,  edit  copy,  and 
manage  budget.  We  seek  a  bright  indivi¬ 
dual  with  3  years  progressive  experi¬ 
ence  including  minimum  1  year  as 
managing  editor.  Work  as  part  of  a  team 
in  a  fast-paced,  dynamic  atmosphere 
(near  Cumberland/Higgins  on  NW  side 
of  Chicago).  Send  resume  with  cover 
letter,  writing  samples  and  salary 
history  (required)  to  Bob  Jackson  at: 
GORMAN  PUBLISHING 
8750  West  Bryn  Mawr 
Chicago,  IL  60631 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Vance  Publishing  Corporation,  Kansas 
City-based  division,  needs  experienced 
staff  manager  and  leader  for  national 
agricultural  trade  weekly  broadsheet 
newspaper.  Special  sections,  and 
related  magazine  issues.  Strong  writing, 
editing,  design  and  managerial  back¬ 
ground  is  a  must.  Develop  16-person 
staff,  oversee  budget,  travel  and  editor¬ 
ial  writing.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  top  clips  to  Carol  Lavender,  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  7950  College  Blvd.,  Over¬ 
land  Park,  KS  66210. 


WRITER/EDITOR^ 

Our  premier  professional  services  firm  located  in  midtown  Manhattan 
seeks  a  creative,  innovative  person  who  can  think  through  the  strategy  for 
presenting  our  services  to  a  variety  of  prospective  clients  through  maga¬ 
zine  articles  &  newsletters. 

Degree  in  Journalism/English  along  with  6-8  years  related  experience 
desired.  Must  have  excellent  interpersonal  skills  and  the  ability  to  work 
effectively  with  all  levels  of  management.  Strong  newspaper/magazine 
backgound  in  writing,  rewriting  and  editing  a  plus.  For  immediate  consid¬ 
eration,  send  resume  and  cover  letter  including  salary  rquirements  in 
confidence  to;  Mr.  C.  Zarbo, 

Price  Hhterhowie  H 

1251  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  NY  10020 

L  Equal  opportunity  employer  m/f. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWS  EDITOR 

30,000  circulation  AM  paper  in  zone  2 
seeks  strong  leader  to  supervise  night¬ 
time  operations,  layout  page  one,  and 
help  make  us  a  better-looking,  better- 
vrritten  product.  Strong  design, 
graphics,  editing  skills  required.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  news/copy  desks  important. 
Send  resume,  references,  work  samples 
to  Box  3678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  a  growing 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  127-,000  daily  and  160.000 
Sunday,  is  looking  for  a  news  editor  with 
superior  news  judgment,  strong  super¬ 
visory  skills,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  editing  and  production.  This  is  a  key 
newsroom  position  and  the  person  we 
hire  will  play  a  large  role  in  determining 
what  goes  into  our  daily  paper,  especial¬ 
ly  from  the  wires,  and  supervise  a  copy 
desk  staff  of  ten.  Some  knowledge  of 
design  would  be  useful,  but  this  is  not  a 
layout  position.  If  you  know  how  to  get 
good  stories  into  a  newspaper  and 
present  them  in  an  enticing  way,  please 
write  or  call  Jerry  Wakefield,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor/News,  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  100  Midland  Avenue, 
Lexington,  KY  40508.  (606) 
231-3262.  EOE/M/F. 


NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR 

90,000  daily  circulation  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  looking  for  qualified 
night  managing  editor.  Must  have  at 
least  five  years’  experience  in  newsroom 
management.  State  experience  and 
salary  history.  All  information  will  be 
kept  in  the  strictest  confidence.  Reply 
to  Personnel  Department,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune,  Box  1259,  Covina,  Cali¬ 
fornia  91722. 


ONLY  THE  BEST  NEED  APPLY 
South  Florida  business  and  legal  daily 
needs  two  experienced,  talented  repor¬ 
ters  to  cover  the  real  estate  and  legal 
professions.  Five  years  experience 
required,  preferably  with  a  metro.  Send 
six  clips,  salary  history  and  names  of 
three  references  to  Box  3723,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POLITICS  WRITER 

The  San  Diego  Tribune  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  aggressive  reporter  who  can 
write  about  politics,  political  trends, 
issues  and  personalities.  This  reporter 
will  cover  local,  state  and  national  poli¬ 
tics  for  a  competitive  newspaper  that 
takes  politics  seriously  and  gives  its 
coverage  high  priority. 

Consideration  will  be  given  only  to  appl¬ 
icants  who  can  demonstrate  ability  to 
hit  breaking  news,  analyze  trends, 
understand  people  and  issues  and  write 
with  precision  and  verve. 

If  you  qualify  and  want  to  join  a  news 
team  that  has  won  two  Pulitzers,  please 
send  a  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Barbara  Herrera,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego,  CA  92112. _ 

RELIGION  AND  SENIORS  REPORTER 
wanted  for  Knight-Ridder  AM/Sunday  in 
Minnesota.  We  need  someone  who  has 
experience  or  interest  in  doing  clear, 
interesting  and  informative  stories 
about  religion  and  issues  of  importance 
to  older  readers.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  a  dozen  clips  that  show  the 
breadth  of  your  experience  to:  Bob 
Ashenmacher,  Northstyle  Editor,  PO 
Box  169000,  Duluth,  MN  55816- 
9000.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  sought 
for  Pocono  Mountains  afternoon  daily. 
Entry-level  considered.  Commitment  to 
excellence  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  ME,  Wayne  Independent,  220 
8th  Street,  Honesdale,  PA  18431. 


REPORTER/FEATURE  WRITER 

The  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  reporter/feature  writer  for  our 
Living  Section.  Must  be  able  to  report 
and  write  feature  stories.  3  to  5  years 
experience  with  a  daily  newspaper  is 
helpful.  Submit  resume  and  writing, 
samples  and  salary  history  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Attn:  Feature  Writer,  The 
Times  Picayune,  3800  Howard  Avenue, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

REPORTER 

for  13,000  central  Illinois  daily  to  cover 
local  government,  education,  courts, 
some  general  assignment.  Top  Spring 
grads  considered.  $250  per  week  start. 
Clips,  resumes  to:  Tim  Zgonina,  Effing¬ 
ham  Daily  News,  PO  Box  370,  Effing¬ 
ham,  IL  62401. 


REPORTER  sought  by  respected  weekly 
business  newspaper  planning  to 
expand.  Daily  experience  required; 
background  covering  business,  govern¬ 
ment  and  education  preferred.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Paul  Ericson,  Editor,  Rochester  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  1  Mount  Hope  Ave., 
Rochester,  NY  14620. 


RETIRED  OR  WORKING 
JOURNALISTS 

Donate  four  hours  once  or  twice  a  year 
to  help  high  school  newspapers  and 
students  improve  through  our  Adopt  A 
School  Program.  We  are  a  68-year-old 
non-profit  association  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  You  will  do  work  in  your 
home/office.  Call  (612)  625-8335  or 
write  NSPA,  620  Rarig  Center,  330 
21st  Ave.  S,  Minneapolis,  MN  55455. 


SMALL  KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 
seeks  sports  copy  editor.  College  grad 
with  some  experience.  Challenging 
position  in  competitive  South  Florida 
market.  Send  resumes,  work  samples  to 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  580,  Boca 
Raton,  FL  33429. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Looking  for  five  years  experience  for 
sports  desk.  Experience  and  expertise 
in  editing  copy,  writing  headlines  and 
laying  out  pages.  Paginating  experience 
helpful.  Would  be  responsible  for  some 
daily  editions.  Position  offers  unlimited 
ability  to  grow  and  advance  at  thriving, 
7-day  morning  newspaper.  Send 
resumes  to  Personnel  Director,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Journal,  SCE,  PO  Box  1231, 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12602.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

EOE,  M/F 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

Desk  position  on  an  APSE  Top  Ten 
sports  section.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Andy  Daffron,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times,  PO  Box  951,  Chattanoo¬ 
ga,  TN  37401, 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

needed  for  15,300  6-day  in  Logans- 
port,  Indiana.  Two-person  department 
with  game  stringers.  Resumes,  no  calls, 
to  Dan  Blom,  Editor,  Pharos  Tribune, 
517  E.  Broadway,  Logansport,  IN 
46947. 

THE  NATIONAL  LAW  JOURNAL,  the 
country's  largest-selling  publication  for 
lawyers,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
reporter  to  serve  as  its  midwest  corres¬ 
pondent  based  in  Chicago  to  cover  both 
breaking  news  and  magazine-length 
feature  stories.  Must  be  a  self-starter,  a 
good  writer  and  have  covered  legal 
affairs  or  courts.  Law  degree  helpful  but 
not  required;  daily  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  clips  to 
Doreen  Weisenhaus,  Managing  Editor, 
111  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  needed  to  cover 
Triple  A  baseball  beat  for  87,000  AM. 
Two  or  more  years  of  daily  experience 
preferred  to  master  this  challenging  job. 
Send  three  best  and  three  most  recent 
clips  to  Mark  Bialczak,  Sports  Editor. 
The  Post-Standard,  PO  Box  4818,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13221. 


The  News  Sun  Sentinel  is  looking  for  a 
travel  editor.  Candidate  should  have 
travel  expertise,  excellent  writing  skills 
and  be  capable  of  editing  and  planning 
a  weekly  travel  section.  Submit  10 
travel  writing  clips,  a  statement  of 
philosophy  of  travel  sections  and  a 
resume.  If  in  charge  of  a  travel  section 
now,  send  three  sections.  Send  to: 
Robin  Doussard,  Features  Editor,  News 
Sun  Sentinel,  101  North  New  River 
Drive,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301. 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER 
for  weekly  agricultural  newspaper  and 
news  service.  Essentials:  agricultural 
reporting  experience  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  work  independently.  Familiari¬ 
ty  with  Washington  scene  a  plus.  Send 
letter  of  introduction  and  resume  to: 
David  Skoloda,  AgriData  Resources. 
Inc.,  330  E.  Kilbourn  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wl  53202. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

who  can  select  and  edit  UPl  news  copy 
and  art  for  a  10,000-circulation  daily  in 
north  central  Illinois.  This  editor  also 
supervises  page  production  at  remote 
plant.  Technical  knowledge  helpful; 
wire  editing  and  design  experience 
preferred;  journalism-news  degree 
required.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  Times- 
Press,  115  Oak  St.,  Streator,  IL 
61364. 


FREELANCE 


AL-HAYAT  NEWSPAPER  needs 
freelance  articles  on  Middle  Eastern 
issues.  Politics,  travel  (supported  by 
photos),  personal  experience,  events  in 
your  area  with  Middle  Eastern  rele¬ 
vance.  Will  translate  if  necessary.  Pay 
between  $50  to  $100  per  article.  Write 
to  Editor,  Al-Hayat,  1185  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  DC 
20045. 


UBRARY 


LIBRARIAN  NEWSPAPER 

The  New  York  Post  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment  is  seeking  a  librarian.  Master  of 
library  science  degree  and  minimum  of 
5  years  library  experience  preferred. 
Newspaper  library  experience  impor¬ 
tant.  Knowledge  of  NEXIS  preferred. 
Write: 

Lucy  Lambert,  Personnel  Department 
New  York  Post 
210  South  Street 
New  York,  NY  10002 

The  New  York  Post  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  ycM  need  MediaUne.  MediaLine 

is  a  daily  updated  job  listing  service. 

With  just  one  call  you  will 

•  have  access  to  new  job  openings 
every  day. 

•  hear  about  jobs  for  staff  writers,  copy 
editors,  sports  writers  or  editors. 

•  save  money  on  erxJless  phone  calls, 
chasing  leads  that  are  weeks  old. 

Call  our  business  office  to  find  out  how 

to  get  your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408-296-7353 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Hands-on  manager  tor  40,000  to 
45,000  AM  paper  in  Zone  3.  Equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  strapper,  stacker  and 
Muller  227  inserters.  Great  area  to  live 
and  good  compensation.  Reply  to  Box 
3731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Mailroom  Manager  position  available  at 
a  mid-sized  Zone  5  newspaper.  This  is  a 
state-of-the-art  facility.  We  offer  excel¬ 
lent  growth  opportunity  for  this  success¬ 
ful  manager.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  3758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Real  generosity  toward 
the  future  consists  in 
giving  all  to  what 
is  present. 

Albert  Camus 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


CAMERA  OPERATOR 
The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  with  126,000  daily 
and  160,000  Sunday  circulation  needs 
a  full  time  DS608  Color  Scanner  Opera¬ 
tor.  Operation  of  black-&-white  camera 
and  pager  plus  strip-up  also  necessary. 
Five  years  experience  in  black  &  white 
and  color  separations  on  color  scanner 
systems,  good  numerical  skills  and  the 
ability  to  work  in  pressure  situations 
required.  Send  resume  to  E.  Arnold, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Ave.,  Lexington,  KY  40508.  EOE/M/F. 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Major  midwestern  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  5  is  seeking  a  Pressroom  Foreman 
with  offset  press  experience.  Work  will 
involve  daily  shift  supervision,  assign¬ 
ment  of  work  and  supervision  of  equip¬ 
ment,  operation  and  maintenance. 
Effective  supervisory  experience  is 
required.  TKS  experience  is  a  plus. 
Equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience  will  be  considered. 
Please  send  resume  with  salary  history 
to:  Box  3710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHIC  SEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 

Post  Office  Box  373 
Newtown  Square  PA  19073 

215  359-1234 
800  342  1777 
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PRE-PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

The  Times  Record,  a  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  plus  3-shift  commercial  print¬ 
ing  company  located  in  scenic  mid¬ 
coast  Maine,  has  an  opening  for  a  pre¬ 
press  supervisor.  We  produce  quality 
four-color  products  in  a  friendly  vi/ork 
environment.  We  are  seeking  someone 
with  experience  in  people  management 
and  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
camera/stripping/platemaking  proce¬ 
dures.  You  will  be  required  to  standar¬ 
dize  procedures,  motivate  and  lead  this 
group  to  assure  quality  production  from 
employees.  We  offer  a  good  starting 
salary  and  company  benefit  package. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Please  call  Steve  SeidI,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  The  Times  Record, 
Brunswick,  ME  (207)  729-3311. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

90,000  daily  circulation  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  looking  for  qualified 
production  manager.  Present  produc¬ 
tion  manager  with  us  25  years  is  retir¬ 
ing.  We  are  looking  for  a  responsible, 
strong  individual  with  knowledge  of 
double-width  offset.  State  experience 
and  salary  history.  All  information  will 
be  kept  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
Reply  to  Personnel  Department,  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  Box  1259,  Covi¬ 
na,  California  91722. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
TV  Data,  located  in  the  Adirondacks  of 
Upstate  New  York,  seeks  an  individual 
experienced  in  data  processing  and 
telecommunications.  Experience  in  a 
typesetting  operation  is  a  plus.  Candi¬ 
date  will  be  responsible  for  the  timely 
distribution  of  TV  information  to  over 
2,000  clients,  and  must  have  at  least 
three  years  in  a  management  position. 
TV  Data,  A  Scripps  Howard  Company, 
offers  a  very  competitive  compensation 
package.  Send  resume  to  Kathleen 
Wern,  General  Manager,  TV  Data,  North 
Way  Plaza,  Queensbury,  NY  12804. 
AA/EO  Employer. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
18,500  twice  weekly  slated  to  become 
daily  in  7  months.  Responsibilities 
include  camera,  plate,  job  printing,  web 
fed  press,  sheet  fed  press,  9  people. 
Goss  Community  experience  preferred. 
Come  live  and  work  on  beautiful  island 
of  Guam.  Fax  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  GM  at  (671)  646-6702 
or  call  (671)  646-5871. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER: 

For  state’s  largest  weekly  newspaper  in 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  Must  have  degree, 
experience  in  all  phases  of  ad  and  page 
design,  process  camera,  traditional  and 
desk-top  typesetting,  and  pre-press 
techniques.  Will  supervise  staff  of  six, 
and  be  responsible  for  newspaper  and 
twice  yearly  guide.  Salary  high  teens. 
Tire-kickers  needed  not  apply.  Send 
resume,  with  work  samples  tO:  Pam 
Morris,  Idaho  Mountain  Express,  PO 
Box  1013,  Ketchum,  ID  83340. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Division  of  Fortune  500  company, 
covering  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  and 
North  Orange  County,  join  the  Highlan¬ 
der  Newspaper  team  where  the  pace  is 
fast  and  standards  are  high.  Success  is 
recognized  in  this  high  profile,  service 
orientated  environment.  We  offer  a 
comprehensive  training  program,  and  a 
lucrative  compensation  plan,  including 
excellent  benefits.  Sales  or  advertising 
experience  is  helpful  but  desire  to 
achieve  is  most  important.  Apply  at: 
19321  E.  Walnut  Dr.  North 
City  of  Industry,  CA  91748 
(714)  594-6886,  ext.  220 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER/OPERATIONS 
DIRECTOR.  Results  oriented,  hands-on 
manager.  Knowledgeable.  Experienced 
all  phases  of  newspaper  publishing. 
Proven  record.  Box  3650,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

If  you  need  an  enthusiastic  leader  with 
an  excellent  record  of  producing  profits 
and  quality  newspapers,  please  contact 
me.  Published  dailies  and  supervised 
groups  of  newspapers;  corporate  experi¬ 
ence.  Hands-on  leader  with  knowledge  of 
all  departments,  P&L,  budgeting. 

Box  3761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

With  a  highly  successful  newspaper 
career  wants  to  find  out  what  it’s  like  to 
work  for  a  newspaper  company  where 
readers,  advertisers  and  the  community 
still  come  first.  Currently  employed,  but 
tired  of  the  constant  corporate  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  short-term  profits.  I’m  ready 
to  put  my  extensive  operational  experi¬ 
ence  at  small,  medium  and  larger  dail¬ 
ies  to  work  for  you.  Box  3735,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM  -16  years  in  manage¬ 
ment,  strong  in:  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  commercial  web  and  cost  control. 
Profit  producer,  have  doubled  profits  of 
6,000  daily  in  3  years  as  Publisher.  Box 
3746,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  DIRECTOR  with  27 
years’  experience.  Seeks  general  mana¬ 
ger  or  wd  director  position.  Promotions 
and  staff  development  a  specialty.  Box 
3768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  job  wanted. 
Will  travel.  Will  relocate.  District  mana¬ 
ger  and  small  daily  circulation  manager 
experience  with  5  dailies  in  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma. 

(iene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


Need  motivated  leader?  Seasoned, 
employed,  forte-sales,  circulator,  seeks 
relocation  (714)  538-3053. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR:  30-year  veteran  seeks  news 
helm  at  small-medium  daily  wanting  to 
improve  quality  coverage.  Large,  small- 
city  experience,  wire  service.  Last  13 
years  improving  circulation,  reputation 
of  large  weekly.  Early  60s,  good  leader, 
writer.  Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER/COLUMNIST 
(nationally  distributed).  National  class 
as  serious  pundit,  but  also  funny.  Inde¬ 
pendent,  original,  prolific,  versatile. 
Left  of  center.  Available  to  edit  major 
editorial  page  or  something.  Box  3713, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  AWARD-WINNING 
investigative  journalist  seeks  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  adventure.  Some  Span¬ 
ish  and  French.  (212)  614-0934, 


FILM  CRITIC  Six  years  experience  with 
major  Zone  2  news  weekly.  Five  years 
experience  with  one  of  the  country’s 
largest-circulation  magazines.  I  deliver 
the  reviews  people  read  and  talk  about. 
Box  3767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  AM  NOT  LOOKING  FOR  BOREDOM! 
Challenges,  pressure  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  keep  this  41 -year-old  awressive 
and  creative  man  going.  I  have  24  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operations.  If  you  want  professionalism, 
dedication,  profits  and  a  number  one 
newspaper,  then  write  Box  3745,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I’m  not  satisfied  with  mundane  copy, 
but  I  won’t  sacrifice  solid  journalism 
either.  If  mid  sized  or  large  daily  seeks 
substance  and  style,  this  award-winning 
SPORTS  JOURNALIST  with  4-plus 
years’  experience  is  available.  Call  Dave 
at  (216)  888-7376. 


IVY  LEAGUE  communications  M.A., 
after  3  years  as  editor  of  an  ethnic  daily, 
wants  out.  A  language  and  layout  preci- 
sionist  with  European  professional 
experience,  flair  and  a  knack  for  both  a 
slice-of-life  story  and  a  broad  political 
synthesis,  I  can  do  reporting  and/or 
editing,  anywhere,  unless  it’s  really 
cold.  Box  3762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Key  writing/editing  spot  sought  by 
mid-40s  deskman  with  awards,  much 
management  experience.  Others  prom¬ 
ise.  I  produce.  Box  3747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Returned  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER 
seeks  entry-level  reporting  position. 
Hard-working,  self-starting  university 
graduate.  Three  years  metro  radio  news 
experience,  one  year  college,  communi¬ 
ty  papers.  Will  relocate.  (lood  clips, 
references.  Box  3764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS:  Experienced  turf  writer  and 
handicapper  will  relocate  to  cover 
racing  for  daily  newspaper.  Excellent 
references.  Dave  Wessel,  117  Fremont, 
Shreveport,  LA  71105. 

(318)  742-5555. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  with  two  years  exper¬ 
ience  at  daily  and  wire  service,  covering 
Los  Angeles  pros,  UCLA,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  preps,  seeks  position  in  zones  1-5. 
GARY  JORDAN,  PO  Box  269,  Durham, 
CT  06422. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  graduating  from 
Notre  Dame  May  21.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Sports  editor  college  daily,  stringer  for 
Detroit  daily.  Winner  1988  Red  Smith 
Writing  Scholarship.  Four  summers 
experience  on  35,000  daily.  Available 
now  for  interviews.  Marty  Strasen,  257 
Cavanaugh  Hall,  Notre  Dame,  IN 
46556.  (219)  283-1471. 


WRITER,  EDITOR  -  veteran  of  national 
humor  magazine  (yes,  that  one)  wants 
to  write,  edit  for  lively  Zone  1  or  2  daily 
paper  people  actually  read.  Columns, 
features,  reviews,  editorials,  reader 
participation,  plus  solid  editing  and  lots 
of  ideas.  See  my  clips.  Call  (201) 
343-3613  or  FAX  (201)  343-1274. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

EAST  COAST  FREELANCE 
Veteran  reporter/writer  will  cover 
events,  features,  all  sports,  geared  to 
your  paper.  Have  computer,  will  travel. 
Reasonable  rates. 

Call  Chuck  (914)  428-6111. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Broad  knowledge  of  printing 
production.  Excellent  administrative 
skills.  Best  of  references.  Reply  to  Box 
3652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

BASE  CLOSURE  MEANS  a  military 
public  affairs  officer  is  open  to  public 
relations  jobs  in  government  or  private 
sector.  I’ve  spent  10  illustrious  years  in 
the  trenches.  Reply  to  Box  3715,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  Identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  or  companies,  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we  will  discard  your  reply. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-US80. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  GET 
A  JOB  WITHOUT 
EXPERIENCE? 
ANDHOWDOYOU 
GET  EXPERIENCE 
YHTHOUTAJOB? 


Most  young  people  have  one 
answer  to  this  problem.  They  avoid 
it  until  they’re  out  of  college.  But 
they  could  be  getting  solid  work 
experience  while  they’re  still  in  col¬ 
lege.  With  your  company’s  help. 
And  ours. 

We’re  Co-op  Education.  A  nation¬ 
wide  program  that  helps  college 
students  get  real  jobs  for  real  pay, 
while  they’re  getting  an  education. 

But  we  can’t  do  it  without  you. 


Those  real  jobs  have  to  come  from 
real  companies.  Like  yours. 

For  more  information  on  how 
you  can  participate  in  this  valuable 
program,  write  Co-op  Education, 
Box  775E,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

Not  only  will  you  be  giving  stu¬ 
dents  a  chance  to  earn  money 
and  pick  up  the  most  valuable  kind 
of  knowledge,  you’ll  be  giving 
yourselves  a  chance  to  pick  up  the 
most  valuable  kind  of  employee. 


Co-op  Education. 

You  earn  a  future  when  you  earn  a  degree. 


A  Public  Service  of  This  Publication  ©1987  National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Education 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Photograph  captures  spirit  of  negative  campaigning 


Jerry  Epple  reacts  to  tv  coverage  of  the  election  at  a  gathering  of  Boone 
County,  Mo.,  Republicans  on  Election  Night.  The  action  in  the  photo  raised 
debate  whether  the  Columbia  Missourian  should  have  run  the  photo  and 
whether  it  was  captioned  properly. 


By  Kevin  Catalano 

It  was  a  heady  evening  of  boasting 
and  celebrating  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  Columbia,  Mo. ,  and  a  night  of 
classic,  ethical  debates  and  practical 
education  for  the  faculty  and  students 
at  the  Columbia  Missourian. 

Before  the  paper  went  to  press,  the 
editors  would  face  a  local  photograph 
of  a  just-elected  county  official  whose 
split-second  expression  unwittingly 
linked  him  with  a  prisoner  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  a  vice  president. 

The  three  players  in  this  saga  — 
while  separated  by  years  and  miles  — 
were  captured  on  film  in  the  same, 
embarrassing  pose:  holding  up  their 
middle  finger  in  a  defiant,  obscene 
gesture.  The  three  were: 

•  Vice  President  Nelson  Rock¬ 
efeller  in  1976  in  New  York. 

•  Convicted  double  murderer 
Ernest  C.  “Boo”  Parson  Jr.  in  1987  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

•  Candidate  Jerry  Epple  at  the 
GOP  victory  party  Nov.  8,  1988  in 
Columbia. 

Each  of  the  photographs  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper.  Each  created  a 
stir,  but  in  Columbia,  a  town  of  about 
70,000  that  is  home  to  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  two  private  colleges, 
the  reactions  went  beyond  the  normal 
buzz  of  shock  and  surprise  within  the 
community.  Here  is  what  happened: 

•  The  subject  of  the  photograph 
issued  an  immediate,  public  apology. 

•  In  a  column  that  ran  Nov.  10,  the 
Missourian  managing  editor 
explained  to  readers  why  the  picture 
was  published. 

•  As  befits  its  educational  mission, 
the  university’s  School  of  Journalism, 
which  publishes  the  6,000-circulation 
Missourian,  used  the  incident  as  a 
teaching  tool  through  the  month  of 
November.  Classes  in  graphics  desk 
management  and  staff  photography 
examined  the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess  and  considered  how  the  Missou¬ 
rian  succeeded  and  failed  in  running 
the  picture.  In  addition,  an  open 
forum  with  the  journalism  dean, 
faculty  and  students  discussed  the 
issue  of  vulgarity. 

•  Letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Mis¬ 
sourian  by  and  large  supported  the 
newspaper’s  action. 


(Catalano  is  news  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Missourian  and  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri-Columbia.) 


•  To  deal  with  this  issue  better  in 
the  future,  photo  students  and  faculty 
put  together  proposals  for  handling 
sensitive  photos.  The  guidelines  pose 
a  series  of  questions  to  be  considered 
and  guard  against  future  misuse  of  the 
photograph. 

The  image  of  public  administrator- 
elect  Jerry  Epple  flashing  his  middle 
finger  at  a  television  screen  was  one 
of  40  to  50  frames  student  Cynthia 
Youree  shot  with  a  flash  at  the  GOP 
party. 

“I  saw  him  make  a  gesture  when  I 
took  the  picture,”  she  said,  “but  1 
was  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
gesture  until  the  film  was  on  the  light 
table.” 

After  the  graphics  desk  manager, 
graduate  student  Jim  Fisher,  saw  the 
negatives  about  10  p.m.,  he  discussed 
the  situation  with  photo  director 
David  Rees.  He  drew  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Bill  Kukendall,  head  of  the 
photojournalism  sequence  at  the 
school.  His  immedate  reaction  was 
that  “we  should  run  it.” 

With  the  Missourian's  deadline 
approaching,  Kukendall  brought  the 
photograph  to  managing  editor  Ben 
Johnson,  who  asked  for  a  meeting  of 
student  reporters  and  photographers 
and  faculty  editors  to  discuss  the  eth¬ 
ics  of  using  the  photograph. 

“Everyone  approached  the  discus¬ 
sion  seriously,”  .Johnson  said.  “Right 
off,  we  considered  the  flap  that  the 
picture  would  cause.  Here  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  official  in  a  public  place  doing 


something  that  many  people  would 
judge  inappropriate  and  obscene.  We 
had  a  responsibility  to  report  that.  We 
would  be  guilty  of  censorship  not  to 
report  it.” 

Former  managing  editor  Daryl 
Moen,  who  was  working  that  night 
with  the  election  report,  said  he  voted 
against  running  the  photograph 
because  it  showed  “a  minor  public 
official.”  When  he  later  was  told  that 
Epple  was  a  self-appointed  master  of 
ceremonies  and  a  spokesman  for  the 
GOP  celebration,  he  changed  his 
mind. 

The  final  decision  by  Johnson 
reflected  the  consensus  of  the  meet¬ 
ing:  Run  the  photograph  four  columns 
on  an  inside  page. 

“That  one  picture,  to  us,  summa¬ 
rized  what  has  been  a  particularly 
vicious  and  negative  campaign,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  national  level,”  Johnson 
observed  in  his  column  to  readers. 

Photo  chief  Kuykendall  said  the 
picture  raised  “disturbing  questions 
about  what  the  political  process  may 
be  doing  to  the  basically  good  people 
who  run  and  support  those  who  run 
for  office.” 

After  the  photograph  was  pub¬ 
lished,  several  Missourian  editors 
questioned  the  completeness  of  the 
caption.  It  read: 

“Jerry  Epple,  the  Republican  who 
will  become  county  public  adminis¬ 
trator  on  Jan.  1 ,  reacts  to  the  televised 
image  of  Democratic  presidential  can- 
(Continued  on  page  129) 
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usiHiHironnmru 


Harris  presents  its 
cost-conscious 
pagination  system 


It’s  the  only  pagination  system  that  provides  the 
newsroom  with  a  jjersonal  choice  of  operation  for  page 
makeup.  Pages  can  be  dummied  first  with  copy  flowing 
to  assi^ed  positions  from  our  own  or  other  front-end 
systems,  or  the  pages  can  be  made  up  interactively. 
It’s  the  only  pagination  system  with  the  power  to 
handle  and  store  multiple  formats  with  string  trans¬ 
lates,  graphic  modeling,  macros,  variables  and  com¬ 
mands,  thereby  significantly  reducing  operator  time. 
It’s  the  only  pagination  system  for  connectivity.  The 
Harris  ^tem  is  interfaced  with  more  front-end  sys¬ 
tems,  PCs,  typesetters  and  laser  imagesetters  than  any 
other  system  on  the  mariceL 
What  do  these  capabilities  mean  to  you?  The  ability  to: 

□  Extend  newsroom  deadlines 

□  Capture  up-to-the-minute  news  copy 

□  Produce  a  better  looking  newspaper 

□  Present  a  more  readable  newspaper 

□  Eliminate  pasteup  of  individual  stories 

□  Provide  perfect  aligned  columns  with  uniform 
vertical  and  horizontal  spacing 

Find  out  why  more  newspapers  are  paginating  with 
Harris  than  with  any  other  system  on  the  market  Call 
today  for  more  information  about  our  cost-consdous 
pagination  system. 

Contact  Harris  Controls  and  Composition,  407  John 
Rodes  Blvd.,  Dept  EP,  Melbourne,  FL  32901,  TWX 
510-959-6418.  Or  call  1-800-4-HARRlS,  Ext  4100. 


“With  the  installation  of  the  Harris  pagina¬ 
tion  ^tem,  our  company  has  saved  200 
production  hours  per  week.  Also,  weVe 
had  substantial  sa>ings  in  material  as  welir 

CyrilJ.  Sabutsch,  Data  Systems  (5  Production  Manager 
Windsor  (Ontario)  Star 


We  couldn’t  think  of  a  better  way  to  tell  you  about  the 
advantages  of  the  Harris  pagination  system  than  with 
our  customer’s  own  words.  Using  our  system,  the 
Windsor  Star  saved  time.  And  time-savings  translate 
into  cost-savings. 

From  the  moment  of  installation,  the  Harris  pagination 
system  begins  to  save  you  time  and  money  b^use  it 
has  cost-effective  capabilities  that  no  other  system 
offers. 


All  tile  effort  that  goes  into  each 
edition  of  a  newspaper  is  in  vain  if  it 
isrit  purchased  and  read.  In  today’s 
busy  world,  we’re  competing  for  a 
Kibs^  ■  slice  of  someone’s 
time— competing 

mH^^agains^rfa  T 

days  other  duties 
MSf  distractions. 

Making  the  news- 
paper  something 
to  look  forward  to 
is  essential. 

Readers  of  The  Albuquerque 

'Ihbune  can  anticipate  finding  the  • 

news  most  important  to  them  in 
the  same  place  every  afternoon. 

Just  as  important,  the  package  will 

“VJe  give  our  designers  and  copy 
editors  the  training,  the  time  and 
the  tools  to  do  'the  job  right,”  said 
mbune  Managing  Editor  Jack  :  -  - 

McElroy.  “It’s  good  for  them  and 
good  for  our  readers.”  ' 

For  this  success  in  its  drive  for 
Ibtal  Quality,  The  Hibune  has  been  .  -  -  .  ,• 

recognized  by  Scripps  Howard  for  J|||||||||[||[^^9HH^B|| 
excellence  in  booing  and  organ- 
ization,  layout  and  design,  and 
headline  writing. 

Meanwhile,  the  effort  at  The 

Tribune  continues.  Through  "Reach  Everyone  in  Albuquerque  looks  forward  to  the  annual  balloon  festival. 

Out  to  Readers,”  four  committees  of  newsroom  staffers  are  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  public,  finding  out  what  makes  their  readers  tick.  It’s  the  sort  of  attention 
our  customers  appreciate— and  deserve. 


DELIVERING  TOTAL  QUALITY 

5^  SCRIPPS  HOWAED 
■!i  NEWSPAPERS 


